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STEP-BY-STEP 
AUTOMATION 
WITH EX-CELL-O 
SPECIALS 


Your first step into automation may 
cost much less than you think. In 
medium-sized shops, for example, 
a profitable, automated set-up may 
involve the purchase of a relatively 
simple transfer machine, such as 
the one illustrated above, consisting 
of two standard way-type units. 
Or, even more simply, a single 
standard machine which easily fits 
into automated set-ups later on. 


In any case, a host of Ex-Cell-O 
engineers, laboratory technicians 
and production specialists are at 
your service. No obligation what- 
soever. Call your Ex-Cell-O Repre- 
sentative or write Ex-Cell-O, Detroit. 


SEND FOR FREE BROCHURE 


This 20-page catalog will 
show you the most profitable 
way to put automation into 
your present operations— 
make your own “Automation 
Appraisal.” Ask for Bulletin 4 
50155. 


EX-CELL-O FOR PRECISION 


57-88 


EXCEL O 


Merry Christmas to All 


Today is Dec. 28, 1957. Since it 
is but two days short of Christmas, 
everybody on STEEL takes this op- 
portunity to wish all of you a merry 
Christmas. An added thought was 
contributed by a little man who 
hibernates in the park across the 
street. He sent it by pigeon post: 


Now, it’s true this festive season 
Is an advertising reason 

For the folks who offer products 
That just drip with sales appeal; 
But this constant pressure selling 
And the barking and the yelling 
From October clear to Christmas, 
Well—let’s say it’s not genteel! 


Maybe Christmas would be gayer 
If the merchants and purveyors, 
The hawkers and the dealers, 

And the folks who make a deal 
Were to peradventure slacken 

All their advertising clackiv, 

And grant a little respite 

Ever the bells begin to peat. 


Cold Steel 


The celebrated crack, ‘““What’s good 
for General Motors is good for the 
country, and vice versa,” isn’t really 
as terrible as it sounds. In fact, 
if interpreted correctly, it makes 
some sense. The same is true of 
a variation of the phrase: ‘‘What’s 
good for the Army is good for in- 
dustry.” In this case, we are speaking 
of the Ordnance Department, and 
L. J. Ebert, associated with Case In- 
stitute of Technology. Dr. Ebert has 
been working on an extensive project 
for the Ordnance Department—some- 
thing about beefing up the proper- 
ties of cold-worked steels. Consider- 
ing that Ordnance’s main aim is to 
blow people to bits, and Case’s main 
aim is to produce engineers, you 
wouldn’t think the association would 
be of any benefit to industry. But 
it is; turn at once to Page 66 and 
learn how engineering and economic 
gains can be made by getting more 
out of cold-worked steels. 


The Stolen Ingot 


Allan L. Percy, director of public- 
ity for Fansteel Metallurgical Corp., 


(Metalworking Outlook—Page 29) | 


North Chicago, Ill., a few weeks agag 
was called upon to publicize a com H | 
pany calamity, to wit, the theft off] 
a 28-lb ingot of columbium (some-}} 
times called niobium) from the com 
pany’s exhibit at the New Yorkij 
Chemical Industries Exhibition. The 
ingot, made of vacuum cast metal, 
is 3 in. in diameter, 14 in. long, and 
is valued at $5000. It cannot bes 
melted except by the special tech- 
niques with which its was made. 
However, it can be cut up, and iif 
it is, Fansteel will have a broken 
heart because it is believed to be 
the largest chunk of columbium ever’ 
produced. The loss is covered by in-- 
surance, but the company doesn’t 
want the money: it wants the metal. } 

When Editor Walt Campbell heard | 
about it, he clucked his sympathy, } 
but couldn’t help remarking that it: 
was too bad the ingot wasn’t radic- 4 
active. ‘We could modernize Sher- | 
lock Holmes,” he grinned, “and sci- + 
ence could triumph over pure deduc- H) 
tion.” 


Hic! 

Harry W. Smith Inc., technical pub- | 
licists, New York, threw a dignified |jj 
wing ding on Dec. 13 at the New |} 
York Princeton Club. Invitations re- | 
ceived by STEEL editors suggested ||) 
that “the pleasures of companion- | 
ship and conversation with your con- |} 
freres in the editorial fraternity will ||| 
be subtly enhanced with selected |||) 
comestibles and potables for palates 
of every persuasion.” The program 
set the pattern, listing first among 
the papers “Meteorological Influences 
on Random Satellite Sightings in the 
Hebrides: An Appreciation of Scotch 
Mist. Presented by Titus A. Drum, 
Cloud Chamber Supervisor, Bog, 
Marsh & Fen Inc.” 

We haven’t heard anything more 
from that Society of Punch Bow] En- 
gineers, but if any extraordinary pub- | 
licity comes from the Harry W. 
Smith boys before complete recovery 
is established, we are going to view 
it plumb quizzically. 


Shrotla 
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THIS 
| EXTRUDED 


PROTECTS 


against severest heat, 
pressure and corrosion 


Here is High Integrity pipe for the toughest applications in the 
power, petroleum, chemical and other industries. Extruded from 
any ferrous alloy in lengths up to 50 feet or more, and with virtu- 
ally any wall thickness, this pipe from the Curtiss-Wright Metals 
Processing Division provides increased on-the-job life, long-term 
economy, elimination of down time — not just for months, but 
for years to come. Extruded to specification under tremendous 
one-push pressures from the Division’s giant 12,000-ton hori- 
zontal steel extrusion press, Curtiss-Wright Heavy Wall Pipe is 
of uniform high strength and has high resistance to pressure, heat 
and corrosion. Write today for information on both your standard 
and special requirements. 


80 Grider Street 


METALS ~~ PROCESSING ~ DIVISION 


CURTISS-WRIGHT 


CORPORATION + BUFFALO, N. Y. 


OFFICES IN: NEW YORK ¢ CHICAGO °¢ LOS ANGELES * DAYTON @ MONTREAL 
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Ask 
Standard 


Standard gravity roller conveyors like this are modest in cost, easy to install and maintain, 


how to 
cut costs with 
conveyors 


Conveyor system helps 


Airtemp up compressor parts 


production 40% 


To handle stepped-up demands for 
residential and industrial air con- 
ditioners, the Airtemp Division of 
the Chrysler Corporation undertook 
an extensive re-tooling program. On 
one compressor crankcase line, for 
example, they installed 17 new ma- 
chine tools . . . connected them all 
with Standard gravity roller con- 
veyors. Result — two hours saving 
per case, production up 40%. 


For details —contact the 
Standard representative 
listed in the classified 
phone book or write di- 
rect. Ask for Bulletin 309, 
address Dept. Y-12. 
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If you’re planning on modern- 
izing or retooling it will pay you, 
too, to find out how Standard con- 
veyors can complement new equip- 
ment ... give you lower overall 
costs and greater productive efficien- 
cy. STANDARD CONVEYOR 
COMPANY, North St. Paul 9, 
Minnesota. Sales and Service in 
Principal cities. 


To expedite shipping or stocking and reduce handling costs, 
investigate Standard lightweight portable roller conveyors (right) 
or the portable, self-powered HANDIBELT conveyor (left), which 
can be used horizontally or at varying incline or decline angles. 


GRAVITY & POWER 
CONVEYORS 


LETTERS 


TO THE EDITORS 


Impressed with Editorials 


I would appreciate a copy of the} 
article, “Unbridled Electronics” (Nov. 
25, Page 60). | 

I congratulate you on your effective | 
material. I’m particularly impressed with 
your editorials. Both of your editorial 
writers do an outstanding job. 


Earl R. Lind 
Manager 
Office Standards & Methods Div, | 


| 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc. | 


Chicago 


Informative and Stimulating 


Please send three copies of the ar- 
ticles, ““Management’s First Line” (Oct. 
14, Page 76) and “How To Be a Bet- 
ter Boss” (Sept. 23, Page 90). 

Thanks for the articles. Keep them 
coming. They’re informative and stimu- 
lating. 


J. Rupert 

Training Supervisor 
Clearing Machine Corp. 
Chicago 


Copies for Reference 


Please send two copies of your article, 
“Pickling Stainless To Remove Scale” 
(Nov. 25, Page 103). We would like tc 
give one to our plating foreman and 


file one in the office for our reference 
copy. 

ad Ken Shipman 

Ralph Shipman Co. 

Sunbury, Pa. 


Caution in '58 Labor Demands? 


I would like a copy of the article, 
“°58 Worries Labor Unions” (Dec. 2, 
Page 53). It has a lot of valuable in- 
formation I would like to keep. 


Adrian H. Siereveld 

Director of Employee Relations 
Hamilton Foundry & Machine Co. 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Finds Excellent Article 


Looking over the Nov. 18 issue, I 
found an excellent article, “Prepared 
Annealing Atmospheres” (Page 160). I 
would appreciate several copies. 


R. K. Matusechkovitz 
Research & Development Dept. 
National Cylinder Gas Co. 
Chicago 


Article Merits Attention 


Your Trends-in-Metals article, “Stain- 
less Steels” (Nov. 4, Page 107), merits 
the highest attention. It gives remark- 
able facts for the analysis of the mar- 
ket situation. We consider it an im- 


(Please turn to Page 12) 


STEEL 


: STAINLESS 

| STEEL 

| MAKES THE 
| DIFFERENCE 


...1ts effect on car 
sales and resales 


IN ining sells and satisfies like qual- 
ity. Stainless steel provides proof of 
quality in a way the buying public can 


easily understand. 


Consumers know from experience 
that stainless steel means rust resist- 
ance... strength... freedom from 
scratches and dents. They know it 
stays bright without polishing. 


That’s why stainless steel carries so 
much selling power in the showroom 
and even more on the used car lot. 


For more facts about stainless steel 
see your supplier or write: ELECTRO 
METALLURGICAL COMPANY, Division 
of Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 
42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


METALS DO MORE ALL THE TIME 
.». THANKS TO ALLOYS 


Stainless steel styling is easiest of all to 
sell! Body and window mouldings, wheel 


Flectromet covers, grilles, door handles and even 
roofs are stainless steel this year! 


FERRO-ALLOYS AND METALS 


UNION 


CARBIDE 


The terms “‘Electromet” and “Union Carbide’ are registered trade-marks of Union Carbide Corporation, 
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AUTOMATIC BAND MACHINING—increases human productivity 


and lowers the cost of consumer goods such as vacuum cleaners. 


“Tools”, Not Wages, 
Have Improved Living 


The industrial wage earner has 
been doing all right. His standard 
of living has been rising at about 
2% per year. Today, he can buy 20% 
more goods and services than just 
10 years ago. 


The real source of this gain lies 
not in wage increases, but in new 
and better tools of production. Liv- 
ing standards have advanced hand- 
in-glove with a 2% average annual 
increase in human_ productivity. 
Wage increases in excess of produc- 
tivity increases simply have raised 
prices, as shown by statistics over 
recent years: 


Annual mfg. wages increase... .7% 
Annual wholesale prices 

HINCHC ASC MEG te SA lo hiue, saa 5% 

Gain for wage earner...... WG 


The new DoALL machine pic- 
tured above illustrates the princi- 
ple. It is automatically cutting slots 
in vacuum cleaner parts at a rate 
twice that of the machine tool pre- 
viously used. All the operator has 
to do is put the parts in the ma- 
chine. A circular fixture positions 


each piece for cutting. The hydrau- 
lic power feed table moves the work 
into the continuous-cutting high 
speed steel saw band and backs out 
when the cut is completed. Finished 
parts are ejected automatically. 


High production combined with 
moderate machine cost and low cut- 
ting tool cost bring unparalleled 
economies to cutting slot widths of 
030” to .100” in a wide variety of 
parts. Such new and improved tool- 
ing makes possible abundant pro- 
duction of vacuum cleaners and 
other goods at prices people can 
pay. The reduction in costs permits 
payment of higher wages without 
corresponding increase in price of 
the product. 


DoALL band machines equipped 
with simple fixtures for high pro- 
duction of duplicate parts offer cost 
reduction opportunities on thou- 
sands of machining operations. In- 
formation is available through local 
DoALL Service Stores that offer 
more than 1500 machine, cutting 
tool, gaging and supply items. 


Reprints of this series on economics plus ‘economic kits’’ available for employee education. 


LITERATURE describing DoALL band machines and 
band machine fixturing service available free on re- 


quest. Call DoALL locally, or write. 
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an E-52 
The Dos LL Company 


Des Plaines, Illinois 
38 Local Sales-Service Stores 


LETTERS 


(Concluded from Page 10) 


4 
portant basis on which to build our 
studies in the field of future develop- 
ments. We would appreciate five copies. 

: Martin Vetter }\}- 


Deutsche Edelstahlwerke AG }|} ; 
Krefeld, Germany ||}hj 


\ 


Aid to Salesmen 


In your Oct. 14 issue, I read with || vf 
great interest the ninth article in your 
1957 Program for Management, “Make 
or Buy?” (Page 105). I believe a good ||} 
understanding of this approach to the | 
problem would be of invaluable aid to 
our salesmen and would like ten copies | 
to distribute to them. 


Manager ff) 

San Francisco Div. ih 

Connor Spring Mfg. Co. | | 
San Francisco 


{il 
i\| 


Pleased with Service 


The article, “Needed: Better Train- |) 
ing” (Nov. 18, Page 114), proved in- | 
teresting. Please send an extra copy. 

I was pleased with the service I re- 
ceived on my last request and wish to 


thank you. 
Cc. B. Keiter 
Assistant Chief 
Production Liaison 
Douglas Aircraft Co. Inc. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Slated for Distribution 


We have read your interesting article, 
“Single Stack Annealing Gets the Nod” 
(Nov. 11, Page 118), and would like 
six reprints for distribution within our 


department. 
C. H. Windle 
Superintendent 
Cold Strip Dept. 
Republic Steel Corp. 
Warren, Ohio 


Valuable Asset to Soldier 


I will appreciate one copy each of 
the last four articles, No. 7, 8, 9, and 
10, of your 1957 Program for Manage- 
ment. The entire series has been inter- 
esting reading and has proved to be a 
valuable asset in keeping abreast of 
business trends. 


Pfc. Paul E. Mastrorocco 
Quartermaster Research & 
Engineering Command 

U. S. Army 

Natick, Mass. 


Concise Index of Metals 


I would like six copies of the Metal 
Selector (Oct. 28, Page 169). It is a 
concise, comprehensive index of metals 
and will be a helpful reference in our 
engineering department. 


S. L. Petchul 

Naval Architect 

Calumet Shipyard & Dry Dock Co. 
Chicago 


Company Suggests Selector 


I have been advised by the Champion 
Rivet Co. representative in Newark, 
N. J., that your Apr. 1 issue contained 
a Welding Rod Selector. Could I ob- 
tain one? It would be useful to me in 
my work in the material control de- 
partment of the United Fruit Co., New 
York. 

Philip H. Brimer 


447 Edgewood Ave. 
Westfield, N. J. 
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| CALENDAR 


OF MEETINGS 


1958 


jan. 6-8, Southern Industrial Distributors’ 
Association: Midyear meeting, Roosevelt Ho- 
tel, New Orleans. Association’s address: 
jf) 1626 Fulton National Bank Bldg., Atlanta 3 
i, Ga. Secretary: E. L. Pugh. } 
Oye 
if Jan. 13-17, Society of Automotive Engineers 
i’ Inc.: Annual meeting, Sheraton-Cadillac and 
it Statler Hotels, Detroit. Society’s address: 
: 485 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
}, Secretary: John A. C. Warner. 


Jan. 13-15, American Management Association: 
Special conference on developing new prod- 
ucts, Roosevelt Hotel, New York. Associa- 
tion’s address: 1515 Broadway, New York 
36, N. Y. Secretary: Andrew P. Donovan. 


iJam. 13-15, Compressed Air & Gas Institute: 
Annual meeting, Seacrest Manor, Hollywood 
Fla. Institute’s address: 122 EK. 42nd St.. 
New York 17, N. Y. Secretary: Frank Pp. 
Anderson. 


Jan. 16-17, National Industrial Conference 
Board Inc.: General session for all asgsso- 
ciates, Hotel Commodore, New York. Board’s 
address: 460 Park Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y. Secretary: Herbert S. Briggs. 


dan. 17, Malleable Founders’ Society: Semian- 
nual meeting, Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland. 
Society’s address: 1800 Union Commerce 
Bldg., Cleveland 14, Ohio. Executive vice 
president: Lowell D. Ryan. 


Jam. 19-22, Institute of Scrap Iron & Steel 
| Ine.: Annual meeting, Eden Roc, Fountaine- 
bleau, and Deauville Hotels, Miami Beach, 
Fla. Institute’s address: 1729 H St. N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. Executive vice presi- 
dent: Edwin C. Barringer. 


Jan. 29-21, Compressed Gas Association Inc.: 
Annual meeting, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New 
York. Association’s address: 11 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. Secretary: F. R. 
Fetherston. 


Jan. 20-22, Truck Trailer Manufacturers As- 
sociation: Annual meeting, Palm Beach 
Biltmore Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla. Associa- 
tion’s address: 710 Albee Bldg., Washington 
5, D. C. Managing director: John B. Hulse. 


Jan, 20-23, American Road Builders Associa~ 
tion: Annual meeting, Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington. Association’s address: 600 World 
Center Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. Execu- 
tive vice president: Louis W. Prentiss. 


Jan, 21-22, Steel Shipping Containers Institute 
Inc.: Winter meeting, St. Regis Hotel, New 
York. Institute’s address: 600 Fifth Ave., 
New York 20, N. Y. Secretary: L. B. Miller. 


Jan. 26-Feb. 2, Association of Steel Distribu- 
tors Inec.: Convention, Algiers Hotel, Miami 
Beach, Fla. Association’s address: 29 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. General counsel: 
Morris Rosoff. 


Jan. 27-28, Industrial Heating Equipment As- 
sociation: Annual meeting, Penn Sheraton 
Hotel, Pittsburgh. Association’s address: 
Associations Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 
Executive vice president: Robert E, Fleming. 


Jan. 27-30, Plant Maintenance & Engineering 
Show and Conference: International Amphi- 
theatre, Chicago. Information: Clapp & 
Poliak Inc., 341 Madison Ave., New York 
17 IN... 


Jan. 30-31, Steel Plate Fabricators Associa- 
tion: Annual meeting, Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans. Association’s address: 105 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. Secretary: 
J. Dwight Evans. 


Feb. 3-7, American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers: Winter general meeting, Statler 
and Sheraton-McAlpin Hotels, New York. 
Institute’s address: 33 W. 39th St., New 
York 18, N. Y. Secretary: N. S. Hibshman. 
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Buell Precipitator at major cement plant. 


Specialists in treatments 
for the flue 


Hundreds of installations have proved the 

extra efficiency of Buell Dust Collection Sys- 

tems. In mechanical collectors, only Buell 

cyclones have the exclusive Shave-off that 

traps an extra percentage of dust, large- 

Ss diameter design that eliminates bridging and 

t clogging. In electrical collectors, only Buell 

ee “SF” precipitators have features like high- 

\ emission, failure-proof Spiralectrodes. The 

ee results are high collection efficiency, freedom 

CYCLONE from shut-downs, minimum or no mainten- 

ance year after year in every Buell installation. 

Get the full story in “The Collection and 

Recovery of Industrial Dusts.” Write Dept. 
26-L, Buell Engineering 
Company, Inc., 123 Wil- 

PRECIPITATORS liam Street, New York 38, - 


New York. oe 


PRECIPITATOR-CYCLONE 
COMBINATION 


Experts at delivering Extra Efficiency in 


DUST COLLECTION SYSTEMS 
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It’s your final cost that counts when you 


buy stainless steel plate and plate products 


Don’t be misled by the “lowest 
quote’’—not if you want quality stain- 
less steels with the lowest final cost 
in your shop. Put your confidence in 
the supplier who gives you what you 
want, the way you want it, when 
you want it. 


At Carlson, for example, your order 


is filled by experienced men who take 
a personal interest in it. 


e You save true-up time—plates 
are sheared square and accurate 


e You save assembly time —all 
machined pieces are right to 
your print 

e You save freight and scrap 


handling costs—pieces are prop- | 
erly cut to sketch 


e You can deliver on schedule and — 
get repeat business 


Remember, it’s your final cost that 
counts. When you want stainless steel 
for your next job—put Carlson to 
the test. 


EO. GIN RESOM Zc 


Stainkess Stocks Exclusively |G 


THORNDALE, PENNSYLVANIA 


District Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


PLATES * PLATE PRODUCTS» HEADS ® RINGS e CIRCLES o FLANGES e FORGINGS e BARS and SHEETS (No. 1 Finish) 
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Missile Memo: Where Do We Stand? 


Successful firing of the Atlas ICBM last week brought an Air Force an- 
nouncement that the missile will be operational by the end of 1959. High 
AF sources also report a speedup in the Titan ICBM program, which is 
running about a year behind the Atlas. Of importance to metalmen: All 
our larger missiles (with the exception of their nose cones) have steel 
and aluminum structural members and skins. J. R. Dempsey, chief of the 
Atlas program at Convair Div., General Dynamics Corp., states there’s 
nothing “esoteric or unusual” about the metals used. An official of Martin 
Co.’s Titan project reports no need for glamour metals because missiles 
are designed to last such a short time. Mr. Dempsey reveals the cost of 
the larger missiles (not counting the warhead and research and develop- 
ment): $2 million for an ICBM; $1 million to $1.5 million for an IRBM. 


Missile Memo: Production Problems 


A speedup in the Titan program does not mean it will go into production. 
Defense’s missile boss, William Holaday, still contends it must be test fired 
before production will be considered. Mr. Dempsey emphasizes that one 
test is not significant, even if it is successful. ‘Conclusions can be drawn 
only from a series of tests.” Further compounding the missile picture: 
Peter Schenk, General Electric Co.’s missileman, notes that “every weapon 
is obsolete when it goes into the hardware stage.’ How many Atlas, Titan, 
Thor, or Jupiter birds we’ll produce depends upon how fast we bring up 
new and better missiles. Another point: We still have not produced a 
nose cone for an ICBM, and only one IRBM has successfully re-entered 
the atmosphere. Avco Mfg. Co.’s Dr. Arthur Kantrowitz suggests we do 
at least know what is needed for the nose cone. Presumably, a break- 
through is not too far off. 


Missile Memo: Plans for More Sputniks 


“The Russians are rushing to complete the construction of Sputnik V, 
weighing over a ton and equipped with television receivers and transmit- 
ters. The Soviets aim to place it in an orbit 22,000 miles above the earth. 
It will have the potential to jam our early warning radar system, jam radio 
and TV communications, and broadcast Russian propaganda on any TV chan- 
nel in the world,’ claims Rep. James T. Patterson (R., Conn.). Other 
sputnik rumors: No. III will release nitrous oxide at intervals to leave a 
glowing trail across the sky; No. IV may be a short-lived vehicle for upper 
atmospheric studies on the recovery of sputniks containing test animals. 


Goodrich Sees Economic Bounce 


An upturn in business in mid-1958 will be ‘so substantial that the growth 
trend in general business will be continued,” predicts Joseph A. Hoban, 


Market Outlook—Page 91 
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vice president of marketing for B. F. Goodrich Co. He bases his optimism 
on a resurgence in consumer buying next year. 


What 13 Economists Predict 


Not quite so optimistic are 13 economists participating in the National 
Industrial Conference Board’s Economic Forum. The consensus: Gross 
national product in ’58 will be off, but only slightly from the current an- 
nual rate of $440 billion; unemployment will rise to an average of 3.6 
million in the first half, compared with 3 million in this quarter. 


Record Sales for Westinghouse 


Westinghouse Electric Corp. is as optimistic as Goodrich. The electric 
company billed $2 billion in 1957 sales, the highest in its history. It ex- 
pects an even better performance in 1958. The increase next year will 
result from steady growth in the electrical industry, an expected modest 
boost in consumer goods sales, and greater emphasis on electrical and 
electronic components in missiles and other defense equipment. 


Unions Bigger, Richer 


U. S. labor union dues will total $620 million this year, up $162 million 
from 1955, says the National Industrial Conference Board. Of 191 unions 
surveyed, 45 have raised dues since 1955. A membership of 18.4 million 
is claimed by the 191 labor groups, compared with 17.5 million in 1955. 


Holiday Doings 


Most metalworking plants will operate on a reduced shift basis on Tues- 
day, Dec. 24, and on Tuesday, Dec. 31. A survey by Associated Industries 
of Cleveland of 75 representative Cleveland firms shows that only 4 will 
be closed all day today (Dec. 23), while 20 will be down entirely on Dec. 
24. Because of the prevalence of a seventh paid holiday in the form of 
two half-holidays on Christmas and New Year’s eve, hourly paid workers 
of most firms operating on reduced shifts Dec. 24 and 31 will get half- 
days off with pay. 


Straws in the Wind 


J. I. Case Co. has received $100 million in orders for its new line of farm 
equipment . . . Pennsylvania Railroad is inviting car builders to find more 
uses for plastics in freight cars . .. New York Shipbuilding Corp., Camden, 
N. J., will build a $21-million merchant ship for the U. S., powered by 
a nuclear plant under construction by Babcock & Wilcox Co., New York... 
General Electric Co. has cut prices about 4.5 per cent on pole-type dis- 
tribution transformers. 
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Do Unto Others... 


“And as ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to them likewise.” 
Luke vi, 31. 


The Golden Rule is one of the few simple truths we have in this com- 
plicated age of sputniks and flying saucers. 


But how many people do you know who practice it? 


We tend to forget it especially during periods of intense business activity 
when unbridled ambition and general indifference take precedence over what 
we'd call plain old fair dealing and doing an honest day’s work. 


Like most great truths, it is the sum of a large number of little things 
that apply to everyone, from the big boss down to the newest employee in 
the plant. 


We think of the Golden Rule in business in these terms: 
e Creating the right atmosphere in which people can do their best work. 


e Giving recognition to the status of the individual. 


e Keeping people informed. 

e Encouraging the generation and cross-fertilization of ideas. 
e Placing responsibility. 

e Being tolerant. 

e Giving credit, not discredit. 

e Practicing integrity. 

e Being enthusiastic. 


If we observed only those nine points, we could have Christmas 365 days 
of the year. 


Cog wee ae 
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Which one? 


The right choice is a call to Ryerson 


You can be sure you’re getting the right tubing 
for the job—with the services of a Ryerson 
tubing specialist as close as your telephone. 

This man knows tubing—and tubing appli- 
cations. He knows what will work and why. 
In many cases, he can recommend a type that 


will do a better job for you—perhaps a newer 


type that will save you money, either in first 
cost or in the cost of using it. 


What’s more, he offers the nation’s largest 


stock of tubing, plus Ryerson’s fast delivery. 
Give him a call today. 


© RYERSON STEEL 


Tubing in Stock: Seamless and welded mechanical tubing; fivid line, pump cylinder and structural pipe and tubing; 
polyvinyl chloride pipe and tubing; and aluminum tubing in many Ryerson plants. 


PITTSBURGH * BUFFALO * 


STEEL 


ST. LOUIS » LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO * SPOKANE + SEATTLE 
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Plenty of Nickel Now 


Production gains, coupled with lower government takes, have 
_ put this metal in oversupply. A big production spurt will 


come in 1960-61. Demand down some this year 


NICKEL supplies outstrip demand 
for the first time since pre-Korean 
War days. That’s a complete re- 
versal of the year-ago situation 
‘when civilian consumers weren't 
getting enough to fill their needs. 


Why This Change?—For several 
years, defense takes and the stock- 
pile have siphoned off large chunks 
of nickel from the civilian econ- 
omy. The reduction in stretchout 
in defense orders this year and the 
diversion of nickel scheduled for 
delivery to stockpile have eased 
the situation. Two other factors af- 


fecting the supply: 1. A drop in 
demand from some _ industries 
which have felt the business pinch. 
2. More production in 1957. 

Free World production this year 
should reach 244,000 tons (see 
table, Page 36), though some in- 
dustry people believe the figure 
could hit 250,000 tons. That com- 
pares with 231,000 tons in 1956 
and 215,000 tons in 1955. 

At the same time, consumption 
has dropped. Estimates peg U. S. 
consumption this year at 125,000 
tons (though some see the figure 


International Nickel Co. 


closer to 127,500 tons). In 1956, 
domestic consumption was 127,578 
tons; in 1955, 110,000 tons. 


Downturn — Actually, producers 
are selling most of their market 
price nickel this year, although 
with greater difficulty. Says L. R. 
Larson, vice president and man- 
ager of sales, International Nickel 
Co., New York: ‘“We’re moving 
our market price nickel but not 
necessarily in the forms we want 
to sell it.” For example, Inco has 
had to put some of its oxide sinter 
into other forms before customers 
would take it. 

But it’s a different story with 
premium price nickel. With the 
market grade (74 cents a pound) 
in adequate supply, consumers 
aren’t about to pay more for the 
metal. 

This softness in the 1957 nickel 
picture is easy to pinpoint. Besides 
the slight cloudiness in the busi- 
ness climate and the stretchout in 
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Raitt 


Source: U. S$. Bureau of Mines and STEEL estimates. 
*Includes New Caledonia, Japan, South Africa. 


defense spending, two other 
reasons why demand is off stand 
out: 1. The industry is beginning 
to feel the loss of some of its mar- 
kets occasioned by inadequate sup- 
plies in prior years. 2. Many con- 
sumers are living off their inven- 
tories. 

Inventories in 1957 present 
something of a paradox. Custom- 
ers with defense orders have stead- 
ily reduced stocks. Those firms 
evidently feel assured of a con- 
tinuous supply of nickel. But non- 
defense users have been building 
up stocks. Probable reason: They 
have been living on a _ hand-to- 
mouth supply and are afraid of 
getting caught in a pinch again. 

Last. January, consumer inven- 
tories totaled 12,500 tons. But 
since then they have climbed stead- 
ily and now stand at 22,500 tons. 
Nickel producers believe the build- 
up has probably reached its peak. 
They look for sharp inventory cut- 
backs in 1958 as civilian consumers 
begin to realize that nickel will be 
in adequate supply for the fore- 
seeable future. 


Pattern — The change in the 
nickel picture is not temporary. 
It’s unlikely supply and demand 
will be in balance again for some 
time. Two main reasons are cited 
by Mr. Larson: 1. The govern- 
ment can release large amounts of 
nickel from the DPA inventory to 
the civilian economy in time of 
shortage. 2. World-wide produc- 
tion will grow faster than even the 
most optimistic appraisals of con- 
sumption. 
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Output in 1958 and 1959 will be 


only slightly higher than this 
year’s. But in 1960-61 a whole 
new chunk of production comes in. 
By 1961, Canada will have in- 
creased her nickel output by 60,- 
000 tons over 1957, Cuba by 27,- 
500 tons, and the rest of the Free 
World by 5000 tons. Total Free 
World production in 1961: 337,500 
tons, up 93,500 tons from 1957. 

Consumption will rise, too, but 
not as sharply. Estimates peg U. S. 
consumption in 1961 at 175,000 
tons compared with 125,000 tons 
in 1957. 


Stockpile—An important factor 
in the future supply-demand bal- 
ance will be the fate of the U. S. 
stockpiling program. Two kinds 
of stockpiles affect nickel: 1. The 
strategic stockpile for emergency 
defense needs. 2. The DPA (De- 
fense Production Act) inventory. 

Material in the DPA inventory is 
acquired under contracts designed 
to stimulate industry expansion 
(all premium price nickel goes into 
the DPA inventory). But in early 
1957, the government began divert- 
ing all nickel slated for the DPA 
inventory back to industry. 

The 1957 diversions amount to 
58,500 tons of nickel, half premium 
price and half market price. All 
the market price nickel is being 
sold. Through the first three quar- 
ters, most of the premium was dis- 
posed of. But in the fourth quar- 
ter, supply of market price nickel 
has become so abundant that buy- 
ers refuse to touch the premium 
(around 7300 tons). 


continue this practice was pointed) 
up in October when the Gene a 
Services Administration announcec¢ fl 
that all nickel slated for shipment) 
to the government in 1958 wouici§} 
be diverted. But look for little @y 


premium price nickel to be sold im \ 
1958. i i 
Lineup — Six producers supply §! 


(or will supply) most of the nickel’ 
the U. S. needs. 

International Nickel Co. pro 
duces about 60 per cent of thes 
Free World’s nickel supply. Pro- 
duction in 1957 was at the rate offi 
147,500 tons—that will jump toj® 
192,500 tons by 1961 when the?# 
company’s new mines in northern# 
Manitcba go into production (see 
STEEL, Oct. 28, p. 124). 

Inco’s contract with the govern-: 
ment calls for delivery of 1000 tons} 
of nickel a month between Janu-: 
ary, 1954, and December, 1958. . 
Current price under the contract is ||) 
about $1 (Canadian) a pound. 

National Lead Co. operates the | 
government’s Nicaro, Cuba, mines, 
refinery, and smelter through its 
Nickel Processing Corp. Produc- 
tion currently runs between 2000 
and 2150 tons of nickel oxide and 
nickel oxide sinter a month. About 
750 tons monthly goes to the firm’s 
Crum Lynne, Pa., refinery to be 
converted into metallic nickel. The 
rest is sold in sinter and oxide 
form. 

National Lead hopes to acquire | 
Nicaro when its lease with the gZov- | 
ernment expires later this month 
(see STEEL, Dec. 2, p. 59). Says | 


| 


fFTEeEre F 


‘Wharles Rieth, manager of nickel 
gales for National Lead: “If Na- 
-Jional Lead obtains this plant, we 
fay very well diversify our line of 


M. A. Hanna Co., Cleveland, pro- 
juces ferronickel (45 per cent 


__ Aw 
— 


‘Viddle, Oreg., facilities under a 
hontract with the government. The 
‘frontract calls for the U. S. to take 
(anna’s production through June, 
1962, or until 62,500 tons have 


WToronto, Ont., has four contracts 
with the U. S. government that call 
or delivery of 87,500 tons of nickel 
between 1951 and 1962 at about $1 
ja pound. Company officials esti- 
mate production of refined nickel 
jin 1957 at 22,750 tons, production 
Jin 1960 at 27,500 tons. Developed 
Yand indicated ore reserves total 
445,259,450 tons, averaging 1.43 per 
feent nickel and 0.75 per cent cop- 
Yper. 
? Sherritt Gordon Mines Ltd., To- 
*ronto, has a contract with the U. S. 
‘to deliver 25,000 tons of market 
) price nickel over a five-year period 
ending December, 1959. 


*Exclusive of purchased and home scrap. 
Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
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This year, the company sold 
about 5000 tons of nickel to U. S. 
consumers—the figure should climb 
to 10,000 tons by 1960. Ore re- 
serves total 13,070,000 tons, av- 
eraging 1.108 per cent nickel and 
0.580 per cent copper. 


Freeport Sulphur Co., New York, 
will make its debut on the U. S. 
scene in mid-1959 as a major 
nickel producer. Ore will be mined 
at Freeport properties in Moa Bay, 
Cuba, and shipped to the com- 
pany’s refinery in Port Nickel, La. 
Production will run 25,000 tons 
yearly. 


Freeport has a contract that 
commits the government to take 
up to 135,500 tons of nickel be- 
tween 1959 and 1965 at 74 cents 
a pound if the company requests 
it. 

Markets—Where will all this ad- 
ditional nickel go? Producers see 
the greatest potential in expansien 
of existing markets (see table be- 
low), even though many of 
these uses, like stainless, are off 
this year. Mr. Larson pegs these 
markets as having the best growth 
potential: 1. Stainless steels for 
architectural and consumer uses. 


2. Plating for industrial applica- 
tions. 3. Specialty high nickel al- 
loys for applications where increas- 
ing temperature and pressure re- 
quirements are necessary. 

Nickel will lose ground in areas 
where substitutes were found dur- 
ing the period of shortage. Two 
examples: Alloy steels and nickel 
silver. 

Competition is tightening. Pro- 
ducers cite gains of aluminum in 
architecture and autos, titanium in 
aircraft, and plastics in the chem- 
ical industry, all at the expense of 
nickel. 

Technology—Producers are step- 
ping up their research programs to 
find new uses for nickel. Several 
recent technological gains will 
spearhead greater sales. Some ex- 
amples: 1. Use of special nickel 
alloys for gas turbines and atomic 
energy. 2. Use of nickel powder 
in cadmium batteries. 3. Nickel al- 
loys for high temperature applica- 
tions. Says Charles Brown, nickel 
sales manager for Freeport: “One 
promising area is experiments of 
the Atomic Energy Commission on 
a shielding alloy of molybdenum 
and nickel.” 


Outlook — Producers admit 


there’s a rough road ahead for 


nickel, but maintain the long term 
outlook is bright. They point out 
that usage has been artificially re- 
strained in the past because of 
large government takes. 

The 1958 picture shapes up like 
this: First-half shipments will be 
under the same period of 1957 by 
about 5 per cent. But demand will 
begin picking up in June or July as 
defense users start coming into 
the market again. The year could 
eventually wind up a little better 
than 1957. Look for prices to hold 
at present levels. 


IBM To Open Texas Plant 


International Business Machines 
Corp.’s Supplies Div. will begin 
operations today at its new 
punch card plant in Sherman, Tex. 
A nucleus force of 238 employees, 
now in training at the Greencastle, 
Ind., card plant, will handle initial 
operations. 

The 56,000 sq-ft facility includes 
administrative offices (with an 
IBM machine accounting installa- 
tion), an employees’ cafeteria, 
parking, and warehouse space. 


sMNTED 


Largest project in Republic’s expansion is this 45-in. slabbing mill in Cleveland 


Getting Set for the Future 


Republic Steel Corp. prepares its Cleveland plant for ex- 
panded markets with new coke ovens and heavy slabbing 
mill, revamped hot-strip mill, six high-production open hearths 


EXPANSION of Republic Steel 
Corp.’s Cleveland plant from 2.57 
million to 3.36 million annual in- 
got tons is virtually completed. 

At the time of the announce- 
ment, Republic’s mills were operat- 
ing at only 70 per cent of capac- 
ity. Although its officials are con- 
cerned, the downturn is not with- 
out its bright side, says T. F. Pat- 
ton, Republic’s president. ‘Man- 
agement can pay more attention to 
such things as quality, service, and 
education of salesmen and distrib- 
utors. The public is demanding 
something better and _ different. 
We're intensifying research be- 
cause of the downturn and are 
completing a research center in 
Cleveland.” 

Just Around the Corner—‘The 
concept of Republic’s management 
about great prosperity ahead has 
not changed,” he says. “Only, the 
upturn won’t come overnight as it 
did after the downturns of 1949 
and 1954. Inventories are larger 
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than expected; buying by consum- 
ers is not up to expectations; and 
there is plenty of capacity now. A 
slow upturn is expected by the lat- 
ter part of 1958.” 

The added capacity at the Cleve- 
land plant alone (it’s the largest 
part of the 19 per cent expansion 
of all Republic facilities) is the 
equivalent of 5 million refrigera- 
tors a year, Mr. Patton explains. 

Now Making Steel—Among the 
improved facilities are these: 

Two, new 375-ton open hearth 
furnaces, and the capacities of four 
have been increased from 275 tons 
to 375 tons per heat. 

A 45-in. universal slabbing mill 
which can roll 25-ton ingots 
(STEEL, Nov. 25, p. 100), and 16 
new soaking pits. 

Revamping of the 98 in., hot 
strip mill to permit straightaway 
rolling of slabs up to 75 in. wide. 

Three new smokeless coke oven 
batteries. One is completed, and 
two are under construction. 


installs cold-reducing mill 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. is} 
operating a new four-stand cola 
reducing mill for sheet steel at its) 
Cleveland Works. The mill, det 


fastest,’ cost $10 million and a 
produce 70,000 tons of sheets perp, 
month. That’s about double the! 
capacity of the unit it replaces. 

The 4 stand, 4 high, 77 in. milll}}, 
has a maximum speed of 3800 fpmi} 
and can produce sheet 72 in. wide. i | 
A new blooming mill and reversing oon 
rougher for the hot strip mill willl] on 
supply coils in weights up to 18,- 
000 lb for the new facility. The ted 1 \ 
electric motors that drive the mill || 
provide 23,000 hp. It was designed ||) 
and built by E. W. Bliss Co., Salem. } 
Ohio, and erected by Ragnar- -Ben- \ 
son Inc., Pittsburgh. 


Features—Each motor has «4 jj, 
separate generator to reduce and a 
simplify the drive mechanisms by i, 
eliminating pinion stands and cut- 4. 
ting down the size of the reduc- #f, 
tion gearing. in 

An x-ray gage on the delivery jf 
end of the fourth stand controls }} 
motor speed and the thickness of | 
sheets. Heat from the mill rolls is }}) 
dissipated by recirculating 2500 | 
gallons of oil and water emulsion | 
per minute. A total of 5000 gallons j- 
of water per minute cools this 
emulsion, the mill lubricants, and 
the ventilating air for the elec- 
trical equipment. Water is cooled 
in a forced draft tower. 

Suppliers—All piping and fa- 
cilities for handling lubricants, 
coolants, oil, air, and steam were 
installed by Blaw-Knox Co., Pitts- 
burgh. General Electric Co. sup- 
plied electric drive equipment, 
which was installed by Dingle- 
Clark Co., Cleveland. 


Wheeling Steel Expands 


Wheeling Steel Corp.’s $4.5 mil- 
lion improvement and moderniza- 
tion program at the Benwood, 
W. Va., works is underway. 

Major pipe finishing, pipe ware- 
housing, and shipping operations 
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A warehouse is 
under construction. Major rail- 
road track changes, to service the 
new areas, are near completion. 


Forging Outlook 


|| Backlogs have been slipping for 
‘18 months, so tonnage volume 


THE DOLLAR volume of forging 
shipments has climbed steadily the 
last three years. But shipments 
have slipped tonnagewise, Charles 
H. Smith Jr., president, Steel Im- 
provement & Forge Co., Cleveland, 
told the Drop Forging Association 
at New York. 


Up in Ten Years—Over the last 
ten years, dollar volume of ship- 
ments has increased 220 per cent, 
compared with an_ all-industry 
average of 150 per cent, Mr. Smith 
said. He cited three reasons: 
1. The cost of forgings has gone 
up. 2. Drop forgers are working 
with more expensive metals (like 
titanium, aluminum, and_ high- 
priced alloys). 3. Customers are 


demanding more intricate (hence 
costlier) forgings. 

On the darker side, new orders 
have steadily declined, especially 


may drop 25 to 30 per cent in ’58 


Getting the Inventory Picture 


during the last 18 months. Back- 
logs (in dollars) have been going 
down, too, even though the situa- 
tion is still a little better than 
it was in 1955. 

Up, Down in ’57—Industry peo- 
ple told STEEL that the reduc- 
tion of inventories continued this 
year and that most customers have 
just about used up their stocks. 
The industry expects a rise in dol- 
lor volume, a slight dip in profits, 
and a slump in tonnage shipments 
this year. 

Estimates on 1957 shipments 
range from 15 to 40 per cent under 
1956’s when the job shops delivered 
700 million tons (add 300 mil- 
lions tons for captive shops). 
Firms supplying the aircraft indus- 
try seem to be hardest hit. Em- 
ployment throughout the industry 
is off 25 to 35 per cent. 

Off in ’58—The outlook for 1958 
is not too bright—some forgers 
predict a dropoff from 1957 of 25 
to 30 per cent. The picture will be 
pretty dependent on the automobile 
and farm machinery business. The 
missile field holds promise. Several 
of the new missiles use forgings 
in fuel tank heads, rocket nozzles, 
and accumulator tank caps. 


Remedies—How can the slump 
in sales be overcome? Mr. Smith 
outlined a four-step program for 
future improvement: 1. Do a more 
constructive job of merchandising 
and advertising. 2. Embark on a 


Rolled Steel Corp. gives its sales representatives a clear picture of the com- 


plete steel inventory carried by its main Skokie, Ill., warehouse. 


The job is 


done with photographs of this chalkboard on which a running inventory is kept. 
Sets of pictures covering the 122-ft board are taken every Friday. They're in 
the hands of salesmen in the field by Monday morning 
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program of product improvement. 
3. Determine plant modernization 
requirements and the type equip- 
ment that will be needed for to- 
morrow’s economy. 4. Ask metal 
producers to develop special steels 
and alloys to meet demands of to- 
morrow’s customers. 


Executive Pay Rises 


Average manager’s salary went 
up <5. 1% -in “956, /Vstr 5:9 7am 
‘55, says AMA 


THE AVERAGE pay of 35,000 
high ranking executives in 3800 
U.S. and Canadian companies went 
up 5.1 per cent from 1956 to early 
1957. By comparison, the average 
was 5.9 per cent in 1955 to early 
1956, says the American Manage- 
ment Association in its survey of 
top management compensation. 


Dean H. Rosensteel, director of 
AMA’s Executive Compensation 
Service, points out that the over- 
all average does not reflect varia- 
tions in individual firms, their size, 
complexity of operations, sales, 
and profits. 

Small Firms’ Pay—Of 716 small 
companies analyzed (annual sales 
up to $10 million), executive sal- 
aries varied in direct relation to 
size, product, and market. The 
variety in salaries in larger com- 
panies was more related to indus- 
try classifications. 


Pay and Profits — Economic 
trends in industries resulted in 
varied compensation practices. 
Durable goods manufacturing com- 
panies had a sales increase of 5.4 
per cent in 1956 vs. 1955. Net 
profits decreased 6 per cent, and 
executive salaries gained 3.1 per 
cent. 

In the nondurable goods indus- 
try, sales were up 7 per cent in 
1956 over 1955, and net profits 
rose 10.1 per cent. Executive com- 
pensation climbed 6.2 per cent. 

More than 70 per cent of the re- 
porting companies contributed to 
some form of retirement for 74 per 
cent of the executives. 

Of the entire group surveyed, 49 
per cent received pay increases, 41 
per cent received the same pay as 
they did in 1955, and 10 per cent 
received pay cuts in 1956. 
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Get Grievances Settled Quicker 


1. Spell out the foreman’s authority and specific areas in 
which he can make grievance decisions. 


2. Conduct foreman training sessions on handling griev- 
ances. Try role playing to give him practice. 


3. Keep a record of all grievances. Analyze them, trying 
to spot possible contract changes which will eliminate 
similar problems in future. 


4. Keep foremen and shop stewards informed of all griev- 
ances and settlements made by company as they occur. 


5. Keep your labor contract language clear. 
6. Don’t be afraid to go to arbitration when necessary. 


7. Remember—you can’t win them all! 


How To Cut Grievances 


SCORE YOUR grievance handling tacted by STEEL. Each is emphatic: 


record ‘average to good’ if: The real test is the first—how 
1. Your ratio of written griev- many grievances are settled before 
ances is less than 1 per 20 em- reaching the writing stage. 
ployees per year. Grievance Causes—The key to 
2. Less than half of your griev- cutting grievance costs is your 
ances go beyond the superintend- foreman, That’s because he’s al- 
ent-chief steward stage for set- most always involved in_ sev- 
tlement. eral common grievance-generating 
3. Less than 5 per cent of the areas. 
grievances end up in arbitration. e Seniority in both layoff and re- 
That’s the consensus of a dozen call situations: Problems arise 
industrial relations executives con- over employee ability. A foreman 
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may feel the individual with thig 
most seniority is not qualified tt} 
handle the job that’s open. 
e Discipline: Even with well-de 
fined rules and penalties, proh 
lems will arise: Is the individuay 
wrongly accused? Are there} 
“special circumstances’ to con 
sider? | 
e Distribution of overtime and 
job assignments when _ incentive} 
rates are involved: The abilityji 
factor enters these decisions, too} 
e Job classifications in problems 
relating to wage differentials for) 
various types of work being done( 
on similar equipment. 

The Five Steps—Step No. 1 im} 
most grievance procedures requires} 
the employee to take his problemi) 
to his foreman or immediate supe-/}!!! 
rior. The shop steward may also bes 
called in. Particularly in thea 
first three areas listed above does 
the foreman’s skill in human re--} 


i 


lations and knowledge of yourt) 
contract determine whether griev-4i 
ances are settled here or progresss} 
up the ladder toward arbitration. .Mny 

The higher the grievance goes, ji 
the costlier it becomes. Step No. 2] 
usually involves reducing the griev--! 
ance to writing and setting up)) 
meetings among the individual in-:| 
volved, the foreman, superintend- j, 
ent, and two or three union rep-- 
resentatives. Step No. 3 takes the | 
grievance to the industrial rela- } 
tions department—and adds a4) 
couple more management and union |}, 
representatives. Step No. 4 brings |), 
the issue to top management and | 
the union’s international represent- |}, 
atives. The last step, arbitration, | 
will tie up five management men |}, 
for at least a half day or more. 

Crucial Step No. 1—Best bet to |) 
get more settlements at Step No. 1 
is foreman training (STEEL, Oct. | 
14, p. 76)—most companies with | 
good grievance handling records | 
devote up to 25 per cent of their | 
foreman programs to the topic. 
Typical programs include: 

1. Periodic discussion (led by the } 
industrial relations department) of |) 
all grievances which reach the |} 
written stage. 


2. Role playing. Hypothetical | 
cases are developed, and foremen | 
act out the situation as if they 
were on the firing line. 


3. Before contract negotiations, 
foremen are asked to submit sug- 
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szestions for improving the con- 
“eract to reduce grievance fre- 
eS: 


Records Help—Keep a record of 
all written grievances and their 
ettlement. Make sure that reports 
of these go to foremen and shop 
stewards. One midwest supplier 
pof auto parts with four plants— 
fall under the same union—found 
‘Nats officials were being whipsawed 
\iby the union because grievance 
records weren’t kept. 

Officials in one plant would 
compromise in one situation be- 
cause of special circumstances.” 
When the same issue, but without 
the “special circumstances,” oc- 
i) curred in another plant, the union 
» demanded the same treatment. 


It took the firm two years to 
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) grievances was cut in half. The 
| number going beyond the superin- 
{ tendent level (step No. 3) dropped 
* from 90 to 50 per cent of the total. 

Steward’s Role—Most industrial 
relations directors agree: Permit 
shop stewards to exercise their re- 
sponsibilities under the labor con- 
) tract. A steward well versed in 
' contractual intent and informed of 
' grievance settlements is an asset 
| in keeping written grievances to a 
/ minimum. 
Safety Valve—Don’t look upon 
' the grievance machinery as a ‘‘nec- 
essary evil.” Employees should 
have some method for appealing a 
supervisor’s decision. 

One unorganized plant doesn’t 
believe in ever reducing a griev- 
ance to writing. If the foreman 
and employee can’t reach agree- 
ment, then the superintendent is 
brought in, and so on up the line 
to the president if necessary. The 
objective is quick settlement. Says 
the industrial relations manager: 
“By zeroing in fast, keeping the is- 
sue on a verbal basis, you will pro- 
vide a better atmosphere for com- 
. promise and settlement.” 
ad a OE ae eed 
* An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 


Editorial Service, Steet, Penton Bldg. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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RL I A ERE TIE So SISTERS TET RESIS 


_ Capital Spending Hits Peak, Starts To Ebb 


(Millions of dollars) 


All Durable Goods Industries .... 
Primary iron & steel ......... 
PRIMACY WAORtEITOUS voc iefu ks As. 
Electrical machinery ......... 
Machinery (except electrical) ... 
Motor vehicles & equipment ... 
Other transportation equipment 


All Nondurable Goods Industries . 


Lull titel mateo chatr ete eeere cee eee 


1955 1956 ————1957—-——— 1958 
Oct.- Jan.- 

12 mo.+ Dec.t Mar.t 
8047 21S 1665 
1705 489 ShSy/ 
847 260 182 
606 183 124 
1242 347 308 
1121 258 193 
566 160 hy. 
8002 2178 1760 
1254 Sis 279 
1391 329 306 
6278 1843 1413 
10,262 2452 2306 
37,034 9805 8165 


Sources: Department of Commerce, Securities & Exchange Commission. 


*Includes groups not shown. tEstimated. 


Spending Starts Downturn 


AFTER setting a record in 1957, 
new plant and equipment expendi- 
tures will start sliding off. Spend- 
ing in the first quarter of ’58 will 
drop to an annual rate of $35.5 
billion (seasonally adjusted)—5 
per cent below the quarterly aver- 
age of ’57. That’s the indication 
of a survey by the Commerce De- 
partment and Securities & Ex- 
change Commission. 

The survey shows that capital 
spending will exceed $37 billion 
in 1957—6 per cent above the rec- 
ord established in 1956. All divi- 
sions, except commercial and 
railroads, will hit new highs. 


A Record—Total outlays hit a 
record annual rate (seasonally ad- 
justed) of $37.75 billion in ’57’s 
third quarter and will approximate 
$37.5 billion in the fourth quarter. 
The annual rate in the first half 
was $37 billion. 

Manufacturers will spend over 
$16 billion in 1957 to set a record 
for the tenth consecutive year. But 
they’re not expected to repeat that 


performance in 1958. They started 
dropping off in ’57’s last quarter 
and report a much greater drop 
(see table) in the first quarter 
of ’58. 


Pressure Pipe Needs High 


About 2.5 billion ft of pressure 
pipe will be required by water sup- 
ply and sewage disposal works for 
new construction, maintenance, and 
repair during the 1957-75 period. 
An additional 661 million ft will 
be needed for gas distribution. 

The Department of Commerce 
made the estimates in a study of 
pressure pipe requirements. You 
can get a copy from any Commerce 
Department field office for 10 
cents. 


Furniture Maker Adds 


Dixie Dinettes Inc., Richmond, 
Va., will add about 18,000 sq ft 
to its 40,000 sq-ft plant. Cost: $50,- 
000. 
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WINDOWS OF WASHINGTON 


Who Can Direct ea 
Space Program? 


IN 6 TO 12 months, we \_—% 


can convert our Atlas / 
ICBM to launch a satel- 

lite weighing at least 500 

lb, perhaps ‘several thou- a 
sand,” reports J. R. Demp- 

sey, director of the Atlas 
program for Convair Div., 
General Dynamics Corp. 

We are spending closer to $10 million than $100 
million a year on our antimissile programs (the 
Army’s Nike-Zeus and the Air Force’s Wizard), 
guesses Peter Schenk, marketing manager, techni- 
cal military planning operation, General Electric Co. 

There is the “determination” within government 
circles to begin a big space program, but the “or- 
ganization” to do the job does not exist, says Dr. 
Arthur Kantrowitz, nose cone scientist and vice 
president, Avco Mfg. Co. 

Satellites, antimissile missiles, a space program: 
Why are we still in the talking stage more than ten 
weeks after the sputniks? The answer is dangerously 
simple: We have no one in Washington willing to 
take responsibility for moves that could decide the 
fate of the nation. 


McElroy Is Boxed in 


The five walls of the Pentagon have effectively 
blocked any solid action by our new defense secre- 
tary, Neil McElroy. Several weeks ago (STEEL, Nov. 
25, p. 59), he revealed a plan to establish a single 
manager for satellites not included in the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year, antimissile missiles, mis- 
siles not yet developed, and new “upstream” space 
weapons. Rather than the “single manager’ sys- 
tem outlined, it now appears that this project will 
be a “co-ordinating” agency placed on top of the 
present Defense Department missile office and the 
various projects of the three services. In other words, 
none of the present offices will lose any of their 
present conflicting powers to the new agency. 

Looking at Washington today, one wonders how 
we ever agreed upon a Manhattan Project in World 
War II. The situation is so snarled that the Air 
Force last week went ahead with its own new of- 
fice for space projects (a “Directorate of Aeronau- 
tics”) until Air Force Secretary James Douglas was 
forced by Congressional pressure to “temporarily’’ 
suspend the order. 


Maybe Nixon Could Take Hold 


President Eisenhower is doing little to help the 
situation. His appointment of Dr. James Killian as 
science czar has been meaningless: The man has 
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no authority. William Holaday’s new title, directo} 


of guided missiles, gives him no budget pee 
(which is the only kind of authority that counts 1 


Look for a Congressional move in January to givelll 


Vice President Nixon the job of directing our space) 
program. He has been on top of the situation muck} 
more than any other administration figure, many 
congressmen think, and he has the rank necessar y) 
to control the Pentagon (if he uses it). The vice 
president has clearly stated on several occasions that | 
‘Wwe can spend all the money we need to for ade- 
quate defense.” That has gone over well with Denman 
cratic and Republican leaders alike, in the face off} 
continued talk from the President and the Burea | 


| 
government circles). | 

; 

| 


of the Budget for economy at the Pentagon. | 


No one denies the need for economy there; butt} 
we must create a real space program soon or ecomyy 
omy will become meaningless. Dr. Kantrowitz thinks | 
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the Russians will put a man in space in less thanill 
three years; he thinks we can do it in less than Hi 
NR 


five—if we spend the necessary money. 


|| 
| 


Ny 
ay. 
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How Much Will Space Cost Us? I 


Dr. Werner von Braun, technical director of the I} 
Army Ballistic Missile Agency, thinks a “national }) 


space agency” with an annual budget of $1.5 bil-| 
lion can get us into space in five years. George Sut- 


ton, chief of preliminary design, Rocketdyne Div., | 
North American Aviation Inc., and president of the }) 


American Rocket Society, believes we could have 


a program for $100 million that will be good enough | 
to do the job in the first year—if the agency were HH 


allowed use of present service facilities. 

Either way it’s done, the dominant feeling on 
Capitol Hill is that it has to be done, whatever the 
price. 

One conversation in Capitol corridors these days: 
“The Russians did us a tremendous favor when they 
launched the two sputniks because they alerted us 
to their rapid progress in space. Are we now going 
to wait for another alert (the 15-minute variety 
given by a nuclear warhead) before we decide that 
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something ought to be done?” 

The reply is: “But, Mr. Congressman, no one in 
the White House has told the Pentagon to decide 
that an immediate decision is needed.”’ 


Aircraft Revival Next Year 


With missile production far slower than hoped, 
the Strategic Air Command is describing itself as 
a joint missile-bomber force. The new chemical 
bomber (WS-110A) will be phased into SAC by 1960, 
as IRBMs and ICBMs come in, too. The AF is also 
pumping for more B-52s. 

It looks like the downturn in aircraft production 
has about hit its low point, Washington sources 
agree. They are looking for a big hike in military 
sales in the last quarter of 1958. 


STEEL 


This steel saucer is the antenna for the world’s largest radio telescope at Jodrell 
Bank, England 


UK Is Optimistic 


Fuel shortage, strikes, and inflation find the metalworking 
industry still going strong. Steel and pig iron production 
rise; auto exports boom; shipbuilders happy 


- ENGLAND goes into 1958 with 
many hopeful signs. 

The steel industry still shows 
strength despite four months of 
gasoline and fuel oil rationing, 
widespread strikes, and rising in- 
flation which caused the Bank of 
England to up its interest rate to 
7 per cent as a countermeasure. 

Uncertainties — Unions continue 
to threaten strikes for higher 
wages despite warnings from the 
government that further inflation 
may throw the country into a 
financial crisis. Credit limitations 
are raising questions about the 
availability of investment capital 
for the planned expansion of steel 
capacity to 32.4 million tons by 
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1962. Current annual capacity is 
26.6 million tons. 

Unemployment is spreading in 
South Wales due to the closing of 
obsolete tin plate mills and to de- 
creased demand brought about by 
rising prices. 

Certainties—The steel industry 
will produce close to 24 million 
tons in 1957, against 23 million 
tons in 1956. Pig iron production 
will hit 16.4 million tons this year, 
a gain of 1.4 million tons over 1956 
output. (This increase is particu- 
larly impressive since it was ac- 
complished with fewer furnaces. 
Only 98 were operating this year, 
compared with 100 in 1956.) 

Domestic prices went up 6 per 


cent in December, 1956, and an- 
other 7.5 per cent in July, this 
year. However, the home market 
took all of most products offered. 

Despite rising prices, English 
steel exports for ’57 rose 21.6 per 
cent over 1956’s. Imports of steel 
will be about 1 million tons this 
year, down a half million tons from 
1956. Increased facilities are ex- 
pected to reduce this to less than 
500,000 tons in 1958. 

Still Behind—However, demand 
in most products is still running 
ahead of supply. The government 
has decided to continue suspension 
of import duties on a wide range 
of iron and steel products until 
Sept. 18, 1958. 

Heavy plates are in short sup- 
ply, though producers have in- 
creased capacity. One shipbuilder 
expects to buy 5600 tons of heavy 
plates from the U. S. during the 
next two years. 

Shipyards Busy — Shipbuilders 
have orders covering several years. 
At the end of the third quarter, 
orders were on hand for 848 ves- 
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sels, comprising 7.6 million tons. 
(About 1.5 million tons are pro- 
duced a year.) 

Total value of all vessels on or- 
der is estimated at $2.7 billion. 
About 20 per cent of the ships are 
for export; 54 per cent will be 
tankers. Production was slowed 
by strikes early in 1957. 

Autos Boom—The English auto- 
mobile industry has bounced back 
from its 1956 recession. Autos 
shipped out of the country in 1957 
accounted for 16 per cent of the 
country’s total export earnings. 
This is a gain of 41 per cent over 
1956 exports. An estimated $7 
million worth have come to the 
U. S., two and a half times the 
value of 1956 shipments to the 
US: 

So many orders are booked for 
the future that an extra ship will 
enter the North American trade in 
1958 to insure prompt car deliv- 
eries. 

The increased auto production 
was partially accomplished by au- 
tomated equipment, since the 50,- 
000 people who left the industry in 
1956 have not all returned. 

Construction — Some construc- 
tion cutbacks are expected due to 
the tight money situation, but the 
exceptional activity in 1957, 
seasonally reduced now, will con- 
tinue into 1958. Pressure for de- 
livery of steel to present construc- 
tion sites remains high. 

Twelve years after the end of 
World War I, much of the destruc- 
tion remains in many cities and 
towns. In London, Birmingham, 
and other places, whole blocks of 
office buildings are under construc- 
tion on the bombed-out sites. 

While new contracts for these 
jobs have slowed, steel needed to 
complete the projects will keep 
production high for several 
months. 

The British Transport Commis- 
sion, which controls the railroads, 
is committed to a multimillion-dol- 
lar program of expansion and con- 
version from steam to diesel and 
electric locomotives. 

Even the few independent man- 
ufacturers of railroad rolling stock 
in England have long bookings for 
exports to the Commonwealth 
countries. 


Power Expands—Need for elec- 
tric power has increased to such 
an extent that 51 new power sta- 
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tions have been built since the in- 
dustry was nationalized in 1948. 
Producers of electrical equipment 
have also done a thriving export 
business. 

General Electric Co. of England 
plans to double its annual produc- 
tion of $280 million at one of its 
Midland factories. This plant pro- 
duces diesel-electric and electric 
railroad equipment and will pro- 
vide much of that used for the 
electrified railroad between Lon- 
don and Manchester. 


U. S. Investments — Another 
hopeful sign is the rising interest 
of U. S. industry. According to a 
British Board of Trade source 
“there are hundreds of arrange- 
ments” between U. S. firms and 
English companies. Five major 
types of working agreements: 

1. A U. S. subsidiary company 
in the U. K. with capital control 
remaining in American hands. 

2. Joint ownership of a firm in 
the U. K. by British and U. S. in- 
terests. 


3. A licensing agreement, under 
which a British firm manufactures 


a U. S. product and pays royaltie() 
to the American company. i 
4. A U. S. firm exports its finjp 
ished product through a Britissy 
agency. f 
5. A U. S. and British firm ex} 
change technical information 0} 
processes and manufacturing. j 
Future—Two big elements in thy? 
future development of British) 
trade with the U. S. are: 1. I 


Continued inflation will likely bol 
met by stricter credit measures ane|} 
reduced imports. If the British|} 
Free Trade Area joins the Euroi? 
market, it will mean eventually <j} 
joint tariff against U. S. goods} 
U. S. firms operating inside th 

U. K. or Euromarket will be in bet#} 
ter position on import duties. 


Belgium Erects Metallic "Atomium" for World Fair 
This gigantic structure, 334 ft high, weighing 2240 tons, will greet visitors to 


the 1958 Brussels International Trade Exposition. 


for the atomic age 


It's designed as a symbol 
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rH ! i 
| tHere’s the first of a new fleet to haul U. S. coal to Italian Finsider steel mills 


Hh 

THE STEEL industry of Italy, 
'grown strong on the world-wide 
fdemand for steel the last few 
fyears, faces two major tests for 
$1958. 

| First: Loss of a5 per cent pro- 
itective tariff against steel from 
iother members of the European 
| Coal & Steel Community in Feb- 
}ruary (unless current Italian ef- 
{forts to get it extended for an- 
} other year are successful). 

| Second: A possible softening of 
| world demand for steel, bringing 
|more vigorous competition (at 
| home and abroad) from the pow- 
| erful steel industries of Germany, 
| England, Belgium, and Luxem- 
/ bourg. 

_ Hopeful—Italy, traditionally an 
' importer of steel, last year became 
| an exporter. In 1956, steel exports 
reached 757,291 tons, against 656,- 
223 tons imported, for an export 
balance of 101,067 tons. Total pro- 
duction in 1956 was 6.5 million 
tons of steel ingots. Production in 
1957 is expected to be a little more 
than 7.5 million tons. Target for 
1960 is an annual production of 
*11.2 million tons. 

Imports of steel products in 1957 
increased 29 per cent over 1956, but 
exports rose 27 per cent, for an 
export balance of 115,232 tons. Pig 
iron production is expected to 
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italian Steel Faces Tests 


Young industry will expand production as loss of protective 
‘tariff looms and world demand softens. 
other items are exported in 1957 


More autos and 


reach 2.4 million tons this year, 
but plans to eliminate this bottle- 
neck in steel production call for 
expansion of facilities to produce 
nearly twice this amount by 1960. 


More Plant—The Fiat-Mirafiori 
company, automaker, and the Falck 
company, plan two new blast fur- 
naces and a steelworks at Vado, 
near Genoa. The project will cost 
an estimated $126 million, and the 
furnaces will have a combined ca- 
pacity of 1 million tons. Capacity 
of the steelworks will be 784,000 
tons. 

The government-controlled Fin- 
sider group, large producers of 
steel, have plans to expand exist- 
ing plants. These plans may have 
to be abandoned, however, in face 
of political pressure for a new in- 
tegrated steel plant to be erected 
in southern Italy. Cost of the pro- 
jected plant is estimated at $280 
million, while Finsider’s expansion 
plans would cost one fifth as much. 

Automobile production will be 
near 350,000 units this year, a gain 
of 14.2 per cent over 1956. Ex- 
ports, which reached 87,000 units 
last year, will approximate 120,- 
000 vehicles for 1957. 

Outlook—lItaly’s gross national 
product increase for 1957 will be 
close to 5 per cent. Wholesale 
prices dropped 1.2 per cent while 


the cost of living index rose 1.6 
per cent (U.S. consumer price in- 
dex rose 2.7 per cent). 

Despite a slight decline in for- 
eign investments, Italian monetary 
reserves have continued to climb. 
Observers believe this trend will 
go on unless the government up- 
sets it with some ambitious pro- 
gram (like the proposed integrated 
steel plant). 

The country’s industrial produc- 
tion index (1953 equals 100) has 
averaged 1387 in 1957, a gain of 
8.6 per cent over 1956. Unemploy- 
ment is down slightly. 

All Industry—All Italian manu- 
facturing has contributed to the 
production improvement. Metal- 
working showed a gain of 13.1 per 
cent over last year. The leather 
and shoe industry produced 17.9 
per cent more; paper production 
rose 14.2 per cent; and textiles 
went up 13.8 per cent. 

Impact of the forthcoming six- 
nation Common Market (made 
up of the members of ECSC) will 
likely cause some readjustments 
initially. However, the long pull 
indicates that the Italian economy, 
though struggling in some sectors, 
is firmly on its feet. 


Canada Protests 


The suggestion that Canada im- 
port sheets and tin plate to relieve 
the situation in South Wales (see 
story on Page 45) brought sharp 
protests from Hamilton, Ont., steel 
manufacturers. 

V. W. Scully, president, Steel Co. 
of Canada, expressed surprise that 
the Canadian trade delegation vis- 
iting Wales would make such a 
proposal. 

“In tin plate, and sheets gen- 
erally, the Canadian mills have 
equipped themselves to meet the 
Canadian market situation,” said 
Mr. Scully. 

“At the present time, we have 
more than adequate capacity, and 
we cannot see how our economic 
position is going to be helped if it 
is going to become more difficult 
to employ that capacity,” he added. 

Gordon Churchill, Canadian min- 
ister of trade and commerce, and 
head of the 50-man trade delega- 
tion, said in Cardiff, Wales, that 
Canada is a definite market for 
British steel, including tin plate. 
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“THE BULLARD H.. BS. ivi. 


MODEL 75 
is the best on the market"... 


“And yet it costs no more than others. Our accuracy is much 
improved... and production has increased 20%<—and business is up 
by at least 20%... these factors mean higher profits. The Bullard 


H. B. M., Model 75 will pay for itself many times over."’ 


This statement by the owner of a leading 
job shop in the Detroit area is typical of 
the benefits derived when modern Bullard 
Machine Tools are applied to machining 
methods and problems. 


How about you? If you’re not employing 
the advantages of modern Bullard Machine 
Tools, your nearest sales engineer will be 
glad to review their application: to your 
needs. 


Bullard 3” Horizontal Boring, Milling 
& Drilling Machine, Model 75 


THE BULLARD COMPANY 


one of four models in the complete line, BRIDGEPORT 9, CONNECTICUT 
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How auto scrap rates and age are used in... 


Figuring Market Potential 


PRESIDENTS of auto companies 
‘are perusing sales and production 
forecasts at more frequent inter- 
vals. Reason: Predictions haven’t 
been panning out. 

In December, 1956, the industry 
generally agreed with Harlow Cur- 
tice, General Motors president, that 
the 1957 market would absorb 
about 6.5 million passenger cars 
and 900,000 trucks. By May, Mr. 


(Material in this department is protected by copyright, and its use in any form without permissio 
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Curtice had to revise his car esti- 
mate to 5.8 million sales. 

Earliest predictions this fall were 
for 6.5 million car sales in 1958, 
but the industry has already 
dropped back to a 6-million fore- 
cast. It hopes it won’t have to 
prune this estimate. 

How Come?—When forecasting, 
automakers seldom are victims of 
their own sales enthusiasm. But 


MIRRORS OF MOTORDOM 


like other economists, those in De- 
troit can make mistakes in estimat- 
ing the changes ahead for the gen- 
eral economy. In addition, the 
auto industry has its own difficult- 
to-use forecasting tools. 

Let’s take a look at some of the. 
problems of estimating car scrap- 
page (which is only a part of mar- 
ket forecasting). 

Basic — Chrysler Corp. explains 
that the growth rate in number of 
cars in service is compared with 
increases in the number of cars 
needed by a growing population, 
more family formations, more per- 
sons entering the age group of 
first-car buyers, and other market 
factors. 

Growth rate (difference between 
number of cars scrapped and num- 
ber of new registrations) is one of 
the measurements auto companies 
use to determine market potential. 


Scrap Rate—Scrappage increases 
when cars are junked at an earlier 
age. The Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association points out the 
average age of vehicles being 
scrapped is getting shorter as the 
percentage of World War II cars 
diminishes. 

But nobody will know exactly 
how much car life shortened this 
year until late in 1958. Forecast- 
ers have to base car age estimates 
on old figures. 


Life Shrinks — Latest available 
figures (1955) show the average 
vehicle (including cars and trucks) 
was junked when it was 12.3 years 
old. Some persons believe average 
life now is around 12.1 years. 

Some analysts say one reason 
for shorter life is that the number 
of cars with complicated mecha- 
nisms like automatic transmissions 
has skyrocketed in recent years. 


Cheaper To Scrap—lIf a six-year- 
old car develops automatic trans- 
mission trouble today, it may be 
cheaper to scrap it than make the 
repair. 

It’s hard to find out how many 
cars with automatic transmissions 
are being scrapped each year. Stat- 
isticians are just beginning to dig 
deeply into such figures. They 
weren't needed seven or eight years 
ago when automatic shifts were on 
less than 25 per cent of the cars 


n is prohibited.) 
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Low Cost Fuel Injector Reported 


A high pressure, metered fuel injection system that can be 
built for $40 or less has been developed by Sabre Research Corp., 
Daytona Beach, Fla. Injectors in use cost $105 to $180 to manu- 
Their complicated parts often make for operational 


facture. 
failure. 

In an exclusive interview, Thomas H. Thompson, Sabre’s 
president, gave STEEL some of the details of his system. It al- 
ready has created some interest in automotive circles. 

Metering—It consists of a centralized metering unit. Im- 
pulses are transferred to each injector by a closed circuit hy- 
draulic system. 

Nozzles—Fuel is injected through special nozzles which con- 
tain a simple mechanical device that determines the dwell period 
between each shot of fuel into a cylinder. Fuel is kept under con- 
stant pressure in each nozzle. 

The device differs from the more expensive electronic metering 
unit used in the Bendix fuel injectors available on Chrysler cars. 

Pump—Although the Sabre system will work with any fuel 
pump, Mr. Thompson reports his company has developed its own 
mechanical pump which is submerged in the fuel tank. The pump 
is driven by the engine through a closed hydraulic circuit similar 
to the one used on the metering device. 

Key—tThis injection system is made possible by a durable 
metallic bellows developed by Sabre. The bellows is used in the 
metering system and fuel pump. 

Each bellows is a series of small spring washers which are 
sealed and joined (by Neoprene O-rings instead of brazing or 
soldering) to increase the longevity of the unit. Mechanical loads 
are carried by a metal O-ring surrounding the Neoprene seal, 


relieving the sealing ring and the washer. 
Mr. Thompson points out that larger bellows could be used in 
air suspension units and hydraulic brake systems. 


on the road. Now about 80 per 
cent of cars in service have them. 

Create Demand—Scrapping not 
only helps to determine the growth 
rate of cars in service, but each car 
scrapped presumably means an- 
other must be bought to replace it. 

To see how this phase of scrap- 
page fits into the market forecast 
picture, STEEL talked with George 
P. Hitchings, manager of Ford 
Motor Co.’s Economic Analysis 
Dept. 

Big Picture — “The turnover of 
existing cars is the heart of the 
new car market,” says Mr. Hitch- 
ings. More than 85 per cent of 
new car sales involve the trade or 
sale of a car. Between 85 and 90 
per cent of these trade-ins are less 
than six years old. 
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“Only a small proportion is 
scrapped,” Mr. Hitchings adds. In 
1956, only slightly more than 700,- 
000 cars in the zero to six-year 
age group were scrapped. 

“Scrappage occurs largely in old 
cars which are traded for newer 
used cars. In 1956, there were 
nearly 2 million cars in the seven 
to ten year age group which were 
scrapped and 1.3 million in the still 
older (prewar) category,” he says. 

“The previous owners of these 
cars provided a secondary market 
for the newer used cars traded for 
new cars. To this extent, scrap; 
page has an important indirect im- 
pact on new car sales,” concludes 
Mr. Hitchings. 

Small Cog—To the uncertainties 
surrounding scrappage estimates, 


in car buyers’ use of long terf 
credit. It’s amazing that analys# 
come as close as they do. 


Buys Casting Machine 


Detroit Gasket & Mfg. Co., D’ 
troit, is installing a semicontinuoy 
casting machine. It is capable «f} 
producing as many as 12 aluminui 
extrusion alloy billets simultand 
ously in lengths up to 16 ft. | 
is being furnished with mold equij 
ment to produce billets of 54 i | 
6 in., and 8 in. diameters. sappll i 
mentary equipment includes a higt¥ 
speed circular saw capable of cui} 
ting through 6063 alloy billets cj 
8 in. diameter in as little as |i 
seconds. The equipment is bein|}) 
manufactured by Lobeck Castin|} 
Processes Inc.’s plant in Alburtisij) 
Pa., and will be installed at Dej) 
troit Gasket’s Extruded Metals D2 
in Belding, Mich. 


Exhaust Note 


e Chrysler’s 300-D luxury sports|} 
car is powered by a 380-hp engine; 
—390 hp with fuel injection. The|} 
advertised delivered price runs! 
from $5108 to $5538 for hardtey) 
and convertible models. 


U. S. Auto Output 


Passenger Only 


i 
l 
i] 


1957 1956 
January .... 642,089 612,078 
February ... 571,098 555,596 
IMENRON GOS. 5 = 578,826 575,260 
ADU sens 549,239 547,619 
MA yume neers 531,365 471,675 
JUNC eee DOO 2 ima 3 Orie 
July ........ 495,629 448,876 
August ..... 524,354 402)575 
September .. 274,265 190,716 
October . 827,362 389,079 
November 578,601 580,803 


11 Mo. Total 5 573,099 5,204,650 


December .. ge y, 597,226 
Ota) 2s ee SUCKS US 
Week Ended 1957 1956 
INOViG Ones eee 136,742 132,087 
INOW. 16) Ae a 141 902 135,641 
Nov. 23 .. 151,846 118,949 
Nov. 30 .. 114,795 159,976 
Dec. 7 22 -139:5065 = 31672506) 
Dec. 14 . 145,162¢ 158,431 


Decnr2i . 146,000* 154,832 


Source: Ward’s Automotive Reports. 
{Preliminary. *Estimated by STEEL. 
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Based upon and weighted as follows: 
Steel Output, 35%; Electric Power Output, 32%; 
Fretoht Car ate 22%; Auto Assemblies, af 
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RISING UNEMPLOYMENT, fall- 
ing total employment figures, and 


| shorter workweeks are gaining the 
tf national spotlight. 


i 


‘ cent years.” 


But the glare hides the fact that 
this nation still has virtually full 
employment, a factor which will 
do as much as anything to prevent 
the business dip of 1957-58 from 
going too far. It will be a strong 
influence in the upturn during next 
year’s second half. 

Short Memory—Many people in 
business today have never lived 
through periods of full-blown un- 
employment, and the memories of 
their older associates have been 
dulled by what one economist calls 
the “hyper-full employment of re- 
In November, unem- 
ployment rose by 700,000 (admit- 
tedly a disturbing figure) to about 
3.2 million. That’s about 4.7 per 
cent of the civilian labor force, 
and it’s a lot of Americans out of 
work. 

But it tends to overshadow the 


fact that 64.9 million other Ameri- 


cans are still working—most of 
them at a full workweek and at 
generally higher hourly wages. 
Total employment today exceeds 
the figure for a period as recent as 
April, 1955. 

Comparisons — Another impor- 
tant (and often overlooked) fact is 
that at least part of the latest de- 
cline in employment is seasonal. 
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Last year, the dropoff of 905,000 
(or 1.4 per cent) between October 
and November was not viewed with 
alarm because the general economy 
was in its most prosperous period 
in history. This year, the decline 
was only alittle more—1,132,000, 
or 1.7 per cent—but it has raised 
many fears of a depression be- 


vest | Under at of Labor Force 


cause there are some soft spots in 
the economy. 

As far as the general economy 
is concerned, unemployment is still 
no major problem, although it 
could be if trends continue. Econ- 
omists on the Economic Forum of 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board do not feel that the total 


BAROMETERS OF BUSINESS 


INDUSTRY 


Steel Ingot Production (1000 net tons)?.... 
Electric Power Distributed (million kw-hr). 
Bituminous Coal Output (1000 tons) . 
Petroleum Production (daily avg—1000 bbl) 
Construction Volume (HNR—millions) ... 
Auto, Truck Output, U. S., Canada (Ward’s) 


TRADE 
Freight Car Loadings (1000 cars) 


Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet) 
Currency in Circulation (millions)? ... 
Dept. Store Sales (changes from year ago)8 


FINANCE 


Bank Clearings (Dun & Bradstreet, millions) 


Federal Gross Debt (billions) 
Bond Volume, NYSE (millions) 


Stocks Sales, NYSE (thousands of shares). 
Loans and Investments (billions))@" ee ee oe ce 
U. S. Govt. Obligations Held (billions) 4. eis 


PRICES 


STEEL’s Finished Steel Price Index 
STEEL’s Nonferrous Metal Price Index®..... } 


All Commodities? 


Commodities Other Than | Farm & Foods". A 


®Dates on request. Preliminary. 
2,461,893. *%Federai Reserve Board. 
100. %1936-1939=100. 


4Member banks, Federal Reserve System. 
TBureau of Labor Statistics Index, 1947-1949—100. 


LATEST PRIOR YEAR 


PERIOD* 


1,7391 1,770 2,525 


12,4001 | 12,315 12,200 

9,0751 8,090 10,640 

6,8201 6,850 7,355 

$226.5 $201.0 $528.1 

174,593! | 167,761 195,168 

AL ARERO 6001 618 T17 
Mibate 287 235 270 
$31,827 $31,666 $31,660 

—5% —20% —3% 

$21,660 $22,099 $21,887 

erecta $274.7 $274.8 $276.2 
$30.0 $28.5 $33.3 

11,847 11,077 11,811 

$86.9 $86.1 $86.2 

$25.6 $25.0 $25.8 

A Pee: 239.15 239.15 225.92 
| 206.5 206.5 253.2 

118.0 A e9 116.2 

L254 125.7 124.6 

sWeekly capacities: net tons: 1957, 2,559,490; 1956, 
61935-1939 
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THE BUSINESS TREND 


STEEL MILL SHIPMENTS 


IN THOUSANDS OF NET TONS |e) 


STEEL EMPLOYMENT 


IN THOUSANDS 


Employment Payroll 
in Thousands in Millions 
1957 1956 1957 1956 
eee 
ES ents 


| 


oF MAM wd AS ON DO 


1956 


1957 


i 29.1 Jan. .. 7,809,451 7,587,870 
reb ar eas 707.8 317.3 Feb. .. 7,066,732 7,468,393 
Mar 671 685 344.2 338.1 Mar. .. 7,821,616 8,255,824 
Apr 668 688 381,50 2 o26.c Apr . 7,349,752 ees 7 bias 
May 666 680 338.0 333.6 May .. 6,972,091 7,764,7 540) io 
June 666 683 324.8 332.4 June .. 7,284,616 8,077,805 7,779) {il 
° July .... 665 naa. 334.6 na. July .. 5,877,133 1,288,988 6,258) 
Place an advertise- ups as OCS matt 343.7 300.9 Aug. .. 6,229,853 5,539,915 7,05 
Sept. .... 651 688 330.1 339.0 Sept. .. 6,171,674 7,058,028 7,37 
Oct. 640 687 345.6 358.9 Oct : 6,550,690 7,930,957 7,2 
Novas oe ieee 689 nae 346.0 Novivate see 7,431,136 7,2 
Dec. 689 347.2 Det) yee 7,064,093 7,5 


ment in the “Help 


Wanted” columns 
of STEEL’s classified 


Your adver- 


pages. 
tisement will reach the 
qualified men you 
need, because STEEL 
is addressed to high- 


ly-trained men in all 


phases of metalwork- 


ing 


STEEL 


Metalworking Weekly . 
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n.a.=not available because of strike. 
American Iron & Steel Institute. 
Charts copyright, 1957, STEEL. 


will go much beyond an average 
of 3.6 million during the first half 
of 1958, with a decline to a 3.4 mil- 
lion average during the second 
half. 


At that rate, unemployment 
would still be only about 5 per cent 
of the projected labor force. That 
would be small in both numbers 
and percentage of working force, 
compared with unemployment prior 
to World War II. (In 1940, unem- 
ployment averaged 8.1 million a 
month, or 14.6 per cent of the 
working force.) 


Bearing the Brunt—Disturbing 
to the metalworking industry is 
the large part it has played in the 
most recent drop in total employ- 
ment. The five leading segments 
(primary metals, fabricated metal 
products, machinery, electrical ma- 
chinery, and transportation equip- 
ment) dropped nearly 57,000 from 
their ranks from October to No- 
vember, despite a strong seasonal 
uptrend in the automotive indus- 
try. 

Some recent examples: Spang- 
Chalfant Div. of National Supply 
Co., laid off 470 at Ambridge, Pa., 
on Dec. 9; Thompson Products 
Inc., 1000 in November; Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co., 175 in Michigan 
mining areas last week; Timken 


American Iron & Steel Institute. 


Roller Bearing Co., 550 since mid 
November—and it plans to lay of 
250 more in January. 


The steel industry alone em-\j 
ployed 9000 less in October tha ‘ 
in September (see chart above), | 
and the trend has_ continued 
through November and December.’ 

Pay Is Up — But hourly wage 
scales continue to climb. The steel] 
industry’s payroll is still at near-4 
record levels (see table above). Av-} 
erage hourly earnings in manufac- + 
turing industries reached an all-- 
time high of $2.10 last month.. 
Every category except three (fur-: 
niture; stone, clay, and glass prod-: 
ucts; and paper) either stayed at: 
the October level or advanced. 

The high wage rate, coupled 


with higher earning power result- 
ing from a slowdown in inflation, | 


is prompting many businessmen 
and economists to predict that the 
recession will be one of the mildest 
on record. 


Appliance Men Optimistic 


Manufacturers of laundry appli- 


| 
aH 
\ 


; 
| 
I 


i 


| 
| 
| 


ances are anticipating that enough 
buying power will be unleashed in 
1958 to give them their third best 
year in history. This year will be 
fourth best, says the American 


STEEL 


AUTOMATIC GAS WATER HEATERS 


FACTORY SHIPMENTS IN THOUSANDS OF UNITS 


CrMMECAME WL AS 0 


Shipments—Units 
1957 1956 1955 


Jan. .... 214,900 239,000 210,900 
Feb. .... 208,200 259,200 228,400 
Mar. .... 226,600 267,500 263,100 
Apr. .... 238,200 241,200 245,200 
May .... 233,400 244,300 229,400 
June ~.... 211,700 251,500 227,100 
July .... 192,500 231,900 219,300 
Aug. .... 210,300 243,500 275,600 
Sept. .... 215,600 218,100 237,100 
Oct.  .... ~~ 240,900* 224,700 231,200 
NOW settee: wise Coa cherate 184,400 195,500 
i iOErRE Soanu | s\siiniv\s 156,800 185,400 


PROLANS Mrrctelena | clciishs’< 2,762,100 2,748,200 


*Preliminary. 
Gas Appliance Mfrs. Assn. 


| 
| 
~ 
: 


sociation. 

Automatic washer sales will to- 
tal 2.9 million, compared with 2.8 
million for this year. Automatic 
; dryers will equal or slightly exceed 
4 the 1956 record of 1.5 million, com- 
i} pared with this year’s 1.31 million. 
‘| Automatic ironers will continue 
their downtrend from 46,000 units 
I this year to 45,000 units in 1958. 
| Washer-dryers, the industry’s new- 
est growth product, will jump from 
| this year’s 180,000 units to better 
| than 250,000 next year. © 


q Home Laundry Manufacturers’ As- 
0 


- Electronics: No Slowdown 


One of the fastest growing indus- 
tries—electronics—shows no signs 
' of slowing down in the near fu- 
ture. The Electronic Industries 
Association declares that in- 
dustry sales rose “from $5.9 bil- 
lion to more than $7 billion this 
_ year, and another increase of 8 to 
10 per cent is expected next year.” 


Speaking before the annual fore- 

- east session of the U. S. Chamber 
‘of Commerce, James D. Secrest, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Elec- 
tronic Association, said that mili- 
tary sales led the increase this 
year, and that greater emphasis 
on missile output and a higher de- 


* 
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RADIO & TELEVISION OUTPUT 


IN THOUSANDS OF UNITS 


J avs °0O NO 


adio Television 
1956 1957 1956 


eee , e; 450 
sleseaerl 26% - 465 
Ase : 560 
puaterete , 361 
stsis lags , ; 342 
maexerore ‘ A 544 
broteieis 360 
Sete 674 
mete oe ; ; 833 


Electronic Industries Association. 


fense budget are certain to boost 
the total again next year. 


Industrial sales, which rose from 
$950 million in 1956 to $1.3 billion 
this year, will increase again in 
1958. Even sales of TV receivers, 
which have been off this year, will 
rise in 1958. Higher radio, phono- 
graph, and high fidelity equipment 
sales will round out the rosy pic- 
ture next year. 


Trends Fore and Aft 


e The government’s wholesale 
price index continued its uptrend 
in November, reaching 118 (1947- 
49-100). Weekly figures indicate 
the December level has backed off 
a bit. 

e The October bookings index of 
the Material Handling Institute 
Inc. continued to recover from the 
August low point with a reading 
of 124.8 (1954=—100). Industry 
leaders look for the first half of 
1958 to hold at the level of 1957’s 
last half, with a pickup following 
in the second half. 

e New orders for foundry equip- 
ment improved in October. The 
index of the Foundry Equipment 
Manufacturers Association moved 
up from 113.9 in September to 
145.3 in October (1947-49=100). 


1958 
The Year 
of the 


Marketeer 


We have enough capacity 
in virtually every metal- 
working area. The prob- 
lem now is to keep our 
plants busy. That's why 
the emphasis is switching 
to marketing. STEEL’s an- 
nual issue will detail some 
of the ways a new market- 
ing approach can help 
you manage for profit in 
1958. 


Some of the other fea- 
tures in the special issue: 
Results of a survey of 7500 
executives on what metal- 
working management ex- 
pects in 1958; 48 pages 
of usefu! facts and figures; 
the annual forum on tech- 


nical progress. 
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4 SPEED NUTS‘ eliminate 8 parts 
in resistor assembly, cut costs 50%! 


Tremendous assembly savings are often possible 
when Tinnerman SPEED Nuts are “designed into” 
new products. This is an example: Corning Glass 
Works, Corning, New York, adopted 4 special 
‘SPEED Nur brand fasteners and cut assembly costs 
on new power-type glass resistors by 50%! 


Assembling power resistors is normally a slow 
and complex operation. Yet a pair of one-piece, 
spring-steel SPEED Nut angle brackets eliminated 
4 of the 9 parts required by another fastening 
method and cut assembly time to a few seconds! 

These corrosion-resistant, vibration - proof 
fasteners hold the resistor under live spring tension 
to avoid mechanical shock. Locating washers, lock 
washers and nuts are eliminated. Also, one-piece 
SPEED CLAMpPs® that double as terminal bands 
eliminate 2 lock washers and 2 nuts. 

SpeED Nuts permit maximum assembly savings 
on new products, but you can probably make 
worthwhile savings right now on current products. 


Over 8000 types available. See your Tinnerman 
representative or write for Bulletin 333-1. 


TINNERMAN PRODUCTS, INC. 
BOX 6688 + DEPT.12 + CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 


TINNERMAN 


Speed (Vuty° 


FASTEST THING IN FASTENINGS® 


CANADA: Dominion Fasteners Ltd., Hamilton, Ontario. GREAT BRITAIN: Simmonds Aerocessories Ltd,, Treforest, Wales. FRANCE: Simmonds $.A., 3 rue Salomon de Rothschild, Suresnes (Seine). GERMANY: Mecano-Bundy GmbH, Heidelberg, 
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| James I. 
| sales engineer for the press division 


INDUSTRY 


PAUL H. DALEY 
Heppenstall sales dir. 


Paul H. Daley was promoted to 
director of sales, Heppenstall Co., 
Pittsburgh. He was general man- 
ager-operations. J. O. Phillips was 
made assistant manager, forging 
and die steel sales. He was assist- 
ant to the president. 


Don S. Connor was elected presi- 
dent and general manager, Micro- 
matic Hone Corp., Detroit. Former 
executive vice president and gen- 
eral manager, he succeeds Kirke 
W. Connor, founder of the firm, 
who was made chairman. 


Ashley was appointed 


of E. W. Bliss. Co., covering the 
southern California territory for- 
merly served by M. F. Strauss, re- 
tired. He has headquarters in 
Burbank, Calif. Mr. Ashley was 
sales manager for Kenco Mfg. Co. 


William B. Harris was made man- 
ager of western commercial sales 
by Townsend Co. He has head- 
quarters at Santa Ana, Calif. 


William W. Harger was named 
chief project manager at Link 
Aviation Inc., Binghamton, N. Y. 


‘John Stevens, president and chair- 


man of Marathon Corp., Menasha, 
Wis., which was recently merged 
with American Can Co., was elect- 
ed a vice president of Canco. Roy 
J. Sund, former executive vice pres- 
ident of Marathon, was elected vice 
president and general manager of 
the newly formed Marathon Div. 
Both have headquarters in Men- 
asha. 
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DON S. CONNOR 
Micromatic Hone president 


D. A. Stromsoe was elected presi- 
dent and general manager, South- 
ern Pipe & Casing Co., Azusa, 
Calif., division of U. S. Industries. 
R. A. Stumm, former president, 
was named chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive officer. D. N. Chamberlain, 
vice president-sales, succeeds Mr. 
Stromsoe as executive vice presi- 
dent. 


Norman N. Amrhein was elected 
president, Federal Malleable Co., 
West Allis, Wis., to succeed Carl 
L. Liebau, now chairman, a new 
post. Felix J. Huwiler, sales man- 
ager, was elected vice president- 
sales. Thomas Teetor was made 
general superintendent; Harold T. 
Hoak, plant metallurgist; Herman 
L. Wintheiser, supervisor of tech- 
nical sales. 


Pat H. Luckett, sales manager of 
Rockwell Mfg. Co.’s instrument di- 
vision, Tulsa, Okla., was promoted 
to assistant product manager-gas 
products, meter and valve division. 
He has headquarters in Pittsburgh. 


John J. Newsome Jr. was made 
New York area branch manager 
for sales and service of Pettibone 
Mulliken Corp.’s line of material 
handling equipment. 


George J. Wist was named pur- 
chasing director, Anchor Post 
Products Inc., Baltimore. He re- 
places Frank K. Read, retired. 


D. E. Reichelderfer was elected vice 
president - finance, Armco Steel 
Corp., Middletown, Ohio. He con- 
tinues as controller. 


D. A. STROMSOE 
heads Southern Pipe & Casing 


DAVID EISENDRATH 


Cory v. p.-manufacturing 


David Ejisendrath was made vice 
president - manufacturing at Cory 
Corp., Chicago. He formerly head- 
ed manufacturing of the Cory and 
Nicro Divisions. In addition, he 
now includes the Flavor - Seal, 
Fresh’nd-Aire and Mitchell manu- 
facturing divisions. 


James P. Jennings was made fac- 
tory manager in the Buffalo Hy- 
draulics Div.’s plant, NHoudaille 
Industries Inc. He succeeds Daniel 
J. Kennedy, now assistant general 
manager of Wales-Strippit, sub- 
sidiary in Akron, N. Y. 


John J. O’Connor was made man- 
ager, production planning for the 
stainless steel division of Jones & 
Laughlin Steel Corp., at Warren, 
Mich. He succeeds Wayne A. Lee, 
resigned. 


Robert G. Allen was elected execu- 
tive vice president, Bucyrus-Erie 
Co., South Milwaukee, Wis. He 
joined the firm in July as a vice 
president, and a month later was 
made executive assistant to the 
president and placed in charge of 
manufacturing. Before joining 
Bucyrus-Erie, he was president of 
Pesco Products and Wooster Di- 
visions of Borg-Warner Corp. 


O. W. Carpenter was elected execu- 
tive vice president, Chain Belt Co., 
Milwaukee. He was vice president 
in charge of construction machin- 
ery and finance. He now is re- 
sponsible for current operations of 
the company. New vice presidents 
are: W. C. Messinger, in charge 
of construction machinery; E. M. 
Rhodes, in charge of industrial 
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equipment; G. H. Woodland, mar- 
keting. 


Cutler-Hammer Inc. appointed 
Thomas J. Manning manager of its 
new plant, now under construc- 
tion at Lincoln, Ill. Since 1953, he 
has been superintendent of the 
New York works, operating out of 
headquarters in Milwaukee. 


Ivan Calicoat, former manager of 
Dana Corp.’s aircraft gear plant in 
Ft. Wayne, Ind., was made man- 
ager of technical service at Toledo, 
Ohio, general headquarters. He is 
responsible for co-ordination of 
manufacturing and engineering di- 
visions in matters affecting the 
quality of Dana products for auto- 
motive and transportation indus- 
tries, and their performance in the 
field. 


William A. Lewis was made pro- 
duction planning manager for 
Lamson Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Joseph S. Pendleton Jr., sales serv- 
ice metallurgist, Carpenter Steel 
Co., Reading, Pa., was promoted to 
metallurgist-tool and alloy steels. 


Herbert A. Kutscha was made man- 
ager-outside sales, reinforcing prod- 
ucts, at the Chicago plant of 
Joseph T. Ryerson & Son Inc. 


J. J. Witzig Jr. was promoted from 
sales representative to sales man- 
ager-Chicago district mill office 
for Detroit Steel Corp. He suc- 
ceeds A. J. Rousseau, retired. 
Joseph R. Ricker replaces Mr. 
Witzig as sales representative. 


William W. Wotherspoon was ap- 
pointed services manager, steel di- 
vision, Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, 
Mich. 


Dr. Gerald M. Rassweiler was made 
head of General Motors Corp.’s 
physics and instrumentation de- 
partment, research staff, Warren, 
Mich. He succeeds Dr. Edward J. 
Martin, retired. 


Capac Industries Inc., Capac, 
Mich., appointed Arnold M. Varner 
plant superintendent of its Michi- 
gan plant. 


V. J. Lajeunesse was elected presi- 
dent, Union Metal Mfg. Co., Can- 
ton, Ohio. He succeeds C. A. 
Streb, now chairman. Mr. Lajeu- 
nesse was executive vice president. 
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W. J. SMETAK 


HENRY R. HANSON 


A. H. LONG 


executives at Wm. K. Stamets Co. 


W. J. Smetak was elected presi- 
dent, treasurer, and general man- 
ager, Wm. K. Stamets Co., Pitts- 
burgh, and its subsidiary, Stamets 
Export Co. Henry R. Hanson was 
elected vice president and general 
manager, distributor division. 
A. H. Long, chief engineer, was 
elected vice president-engineering. 


A. O. Smith Corp., Milwaukee, 
elected as vice presidents: M. E. 
Morgan, director of purchases; 
W. W. Higgins, chief engineer; 
S. E. Wolkenheim, director of mar- 
keting; R. F. McGinn, director of 
research and development. New 
operating vice presidents are: J. H. 
Brinker, general manager in 
charge of Permaglas consumer 
products, Kankakee, Ill.; and John 
S. Randall, in charge of industrial 
products. 


Archie J. Smith was made west 
coast representative for Lake Erie 
Machinery Corp. He has offices 
in Van Nuys, Calif. 


Nolan McDonald was named plant 
manager of Pheoll Mfg. Co.’s new 
press products department in 
Michigan City, Ind. This plant 
manufactures impact extrusions 
of high-strength aluminum alloys, 
brass, magnesium, copper, steel, 
and other metals. 


Southworth Machine Co., Portland, 
Maine, elected Stuart W. Tisdale 
president; George F. Thurber Jr. 
and H. Theodore Hawkes, vice pres- 
idents; Thomas S. Dyer, produc- 
tion manager; Gordon Braun, shop 
superintendent. 


Jean F. Gschwind was appointed 
vice president-development and re- 
search, a new office at J. O. Ross 


Engineering Corp., New York. Hd 
was vice president-general mani 
ager, Ross Midwest Fulton Corp. jj 


Alex A. DeBlander was appointedy 

superintendent of Jones & Laugh-j } 
lin Steel Corp.’s new stainless stech}} | 
sheet and strip mill, now under}) 
construction at Canton, Ohio. || 
Canadian Steel Foundries Lt, 
Montreal, Que., appointed G. L. Me- i 
Millin president and general man- 
ager, succeeding A. C. MacDonald, ; 


now vice chairman of the board. in 
‘A 


Carl Neisser was made manufac--| 
turing manager, systems an 
Beckman Instruments Inc., Ana--} 
heim, Calif. 1) 
a 


Jack Wilson was made genera} ||| 
sales manager, Max Ams Machine: 
Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Laird Anderson was made man- 
ager of manufacturing planning 
and production engineering, Edsel 


f 
) 
, 

\ 


Div., Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, | 
Mich. 


ct 

L 
Dan Chimenti was made director of |) 
manufacturing, International Har- | 
vester Co., Chicago. Former gen- 
eral manager, farm tractor divi- 
sion, he is succeeded by Paul W. 


Johnson, who was Louisville works 
manager. 


Milton T. Schimmel was appointed 
west coast sales engineer for Con- 
forming Matrix Corp. He is at 
Gardena, Calif. 


Kenneth C. Edson was made Los 
Angeles district sales manager, 
Kelite Corp. 

Oscar K. Undeberg was named vice 
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Mahon Five-Stage Metal Cleaning and Rust Proofing Machine— 
Part of the Complete New Mahon Finishing System at Hussmann, 


Pon 


{ Mahon Dry-Off Oven at Exit End of Cleaning and Rust Proof- 
J ing Machine. Oven Controls are visible in the foreground. 


48 Ft. Mahon Hydro-Filter Spray Booth in foreground. Another 


24 Ft. Spray Booth for reverse side painting is visible in the 
background. Note Filtered Air Diffusers in the Ceiling. 


Equipment Room between Finish Baking Oven and Air Supply Room. 
This room houses Heating Equipment and Controls for both Units. 
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Mahon Self-Housed Finish Baking Oven installed on the Roof of the Hussmann Refrigerator 
Co. Plant, Air Intake, Filtered Air Supply Equipment and Heaters are Housed at the far end. 


Mahon Installs THIRD COMPLETE FINISHING 
SYSTEM in Hussmann Refrigerator Plant! 


In addition to several smaller projects, the Mahon Company has installed 
three Complete Finishing Systems for the Hussmann Refrigerator Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. The latest one, illustrated here, was designed to paint steel 
shelving. It consists of a five-stage Metal Cleaning and Rust Proofing 
Machine, a Dry-Off Oven, two Hydro-Filter Spray Booths, an Air Con- 
ditioned Spray Room, and a Finish Baking Oven. The Cleaning and Rust 
Proofing Equipment, Dry-Off Oven and Spray Room are located inside the 
plant; the Filtered Air Supply Equipment and the Finish Baking Oven are 
housed on the roof. This is a typical Mahon Finishing System designed to 
occupy a minimum of floor space inside the plant, and to do a particular 
finishing job efficiently and economically. Repeat orders from customers 
over a period of years is an unquestionable expression of confidence in 
the Mahon organization, and it is an unspoken tribute to Mahon engineer- 
ing, and to the quality and operating efficiency of Mahon equipment. If 
you have a finishing problem, or are contemplating new finishing equip- 
ment, you, too, will want to discuss methods, equipment requirements and 
possible production layouts with Mahon engineers . . . you'll find them 
better qualified to advise you, and better qualified to do the all- 
important planning, engineering and coordinating of equipment, which 
is the key to producing the finest finishes at minimum cost. See Sweet's 
Plant Engineering File for information, or write for Catalog A-658. 


THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY Detroit 34, Michigan 
SALES-ENGINEERING OFFICES in DETROIT, NEW YORK and CHICAGO 


Engineers and Manufacturers of Complete Finishing Systems—including Metal Cleaning, Pickling, and Rust 
Proofing Equipment, Hydro-Filter Spray Booths, Dip and Flow Coaters, Filtered Air Supply Systems, 
Drying and Baking Ovens, Cooling Tunnels, Heat Treating and Quenching Equipment for Aluminum 
and Magnesium, and other Units of Special Production Equipment. 
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C, RICHARD BAYMAN 
joins Herr Equipment 


president-general manager, K & M 
Engineering Corp., Downey, Calif. 


C. Richard Bayman joined Herr 
Equipment Corp. as sales engineer, 
He will work out of the home of- 
fice in Warren, Ohio. Mr. Bayman 
formerly was chief plant engineer, 
Brainard Steel Div., Sharon Steel 
Corp. 


Siegler Corp., Anaheim, Calif., 
established a separate division for 
its Centralia, Ill., space heating 
operation, to be known as Siegler 
Heating Co. Walter G. Ullman 
was appointed president of the 
new division; Norman E. Grandt, 
first vice president. Both are vice 
presidents of Siegler Corp. Ben 
F. Ostergren was appointed vice 
president-sales for the division. 


Robert R. Beachler Jr. was ap- 
pointed director of engineering, 
Leach Corp., Los Angeles. 


Signode Steel Strapping Co. named 
six regional managers (former dis- 
trict managers). They are: C. J. 
Da Costa, Cleveland; R. E. Jacobs, 
St. Louis; T. E. Noon, Boston; 
Almer Pearson, New York; S. N. 
Salomon, Pittsburgh; J. R. Wil- 
liams, Chicago. 


Theodore R. Peyrek was elected 
vice president-sales, L. J. Wing 
Mfg. Co., division of Aero Supply 
Mfg. Co. Inc., Linden, N. J. He is 
assisted by Adolph W. Hein. Mr. 
Peyrek was vice president and 
manager, heating and ventilation 
division. 

Charles F. Pearson fills the new 
post of director of marketing for 
Spincraft Inc., Milwaukee. He was 
contract sales manager and Cana- 
dian sales manager for Ben-Hur 
Mfg. Co. 
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WALTER G. ULLMAN 
heads Siegler Heating Co. 


THOMAS W. HUNTER 
Gary Steel Wks. gen. supt. 


Thomas W. Hunter was made gen- 
eral superintendent of U. S. Steel 
Corp.’s Gary, Ind., Steel Works. 
He was assistant to the vice presi- 
dent-operations of the corporation. 


‘Reynolds Metals Co. appointed Mil- 


ton F. Jones regional manager- 
packaging sales, south central re- 
gion, with headquarters in St. 
Louis. He succeeds John J. Geiss, 
transferred to Detroit, Great Lakes 
region. 


Geoffrey J. Letchworth Jr. was 
elected vice president - secretary, 
Barcalo Mfg. Co., Buffalo. Henry 
W. Senf was made treasurer. Mr. 
Letchworth is general manager, 
tool division, and was formerly 
secretary-treasurer. 


Frank K. Platt, president, Air En- 
gineering Co., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
has relinquished that post to be- 
come central regional manager for 
all products of American Air Filter 
Co. Inc., with headquarters in De- 
troit. He was succeeded at Air En- 
gineering by L. B. Mason. 


Bernard A. Artz was made Los 
Angeles district manager, Fischer 
& Porter Co. He is replaced as 
district manager, Knoxville, Tenn., 
by G. Dale Hetrick Jr. 


Donald W. Walker was made Phila- 
delphia district sales manager, 
Kaiser Aluminum & Chemica! Sales 
Inc., to replace R. P. Jensen, now 
sales manager, foil and container 
division, Chicago. 


Kenneth L. Madden was made 
manager of Electronic Welding’s 
Burbank, Calif., plant. 


Arthur P. Moss was made works 


manager, Union Carbide Chemica@: 
Co., division of Union Carbii 
Corp., New York. 


L. E. Long was made manager //¥\ 
the San Francisco electrical sal : 
branch of Wagner Electric Cor | 


Joseph W. Duba was made assissjje 
ant manager, Cincinnati salle 
branch, Crucible Steel Co. of Amey 
ica. 1 | 


Daniel M. Pierce was made genereiii> 
manager, Seaboard Structure 
Steel, Wilmington, Del. 


William H. Oler was made saled} 
manager, engineering  divisior, 
Hauck Mfg. Co., Brooklyn, N. YW 


James F. Byrne was made directo: 
of material, Norden Laboratories 
Div., White Plains, N. Y., Nordeni 
Ketay Corp. 


Arthur G. Whyte Jr. was appoint: 
ed general sales manager, Capito 
Products Corp., Mechanicsburg 
Pa. He was director of special*y 
divisions of United States Plywood) 
Corp. Mr. Whyte replaces Paull 
Hill. 


O BNEU AR PE-Stae 


F. Floyd Harter, district manager, 
Universal Cyclops Steel Corp., died! 
Dec. 11 in Hartford, Conn. 


Edwin R. Bartlett, 74, retired pres-- 
ident, Hooker Electrochemical Co.,, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., died Dec. 10.. 


John H. Victor, 75, founder and! 
chairman, Victor Mfg. & Gasket! 
Co., Chicago, died Dec. 8. 


James R. Cardwell, chairman, 
Cardwell Westinghouse Co., Chi- 
cago, died Dec. 8. 


Edward W. Murphy, manager of 
the supplies division, Yawman & 
Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
died Dec. 4. 


Geoffrey Letchworth, 75, an execu- 
tive of Pratt & Letchworth Co., 
Buffalo, for many years, died 
Dec. 7. 


William H. Jewell, 64, vice presi- 
dent, Ingersoll-Rand Co., Athens, 
Pa., and consultant to the general 
manager, died Dec. 15. 
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New Research Group 


Coal producers, users, and equip- 
ment suppliers establish major 
research center in Pittsburgh 


THE COAL industry’s research 
facilities are being consolidated. 
The bituminous coal industry, ma- 
jor coal users, and companies 
which supply materials and equip- 
ment to the industry are establish- 
ing a major coal research center in 
Pittsburgh. It will be operated by 
the Bituminous Coal Research Inc. 

The consolidation will combine 
the laboratory operated by the coal 
industry in Columbus, Ohio, the 
laboratory and administrative 
headquarters in Pittsburgh, and the 


organization’s fiscal offices in 
Washington. 
Aims — The center’s program 


will include basic research. Its ac- 
tivities will emphasize the develop- 
ment of improved coal utilization 
methods and equipment. Objec- 
tives will encompass preparation, 
transportation, handling, and stor- 
age of coal; its use as electric util- 
ity fuel; and more efficient utiliza- 
tion in the production of industrial 
steam and for space heating. 
Investigations will be carried 
out on subjects related to coke pro- 
duction and the use of coal by the 
iron and steel and nonferrous met- 
al producing industries. Research 


will also cover the fields of gasifi- © 


cation, chemicals, and other proc- 
ess uses of coal. 


Foundry Opens in South 


Cornwall Foundry Co. is operat- 
ing a foundry in Meridian, Miss. 
The new firm is making gray iron 
castings for manufacturers of 
stoves, water heaters, and machin- 
ery. R. W. Mellow is president. 


Awards Zirconium Contract 


Firth Sterling Inc., Pittsburgh, 
has been awarded a $1.5-million 
contract by Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., that city, for the melting of 
zirconium ingots from sponge and 
conversion into finished products. 
About 40,000 lb of zirconium alloy 
mill products will be produced in 
the 12-month period which started 
Nov. 1, 1957. The material will 
be used primarily for structural 
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parts and fuel element cladding in 
reactor cores, being developed by 
Bettis Atomic Power Div. for the 
Atomic Energy Commission and 
the Navy. Firth Sterling will 
double its melting capacity by the 
first of the year with the addition 
of new melting facilities. 


Speeds Work on Missiles 


Expansion of the west coast mis- 
siles industry is proceeding rapid- 
ly. Douglas Aircraft Co. has dis- 
closed that 33 per cent of its $1- 
billion order backlog is earmarked 
for missiles. Its Santa Monica, 
Calif., plant is starting full-scale 
production of the Thor IRBM for 
the Air Force. Lockheed Missiles 
System Div., Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., will build a $3-million de- 
velopment facility at Sunnyville, 
Calif., for the Navy’s Polaris bal- 
listic missile. 

Ramo-Wooldridge Corp., Los An- 
geles, established its Space Tech- 
nology Laboratories as an auton- 
omous operation division. It is 
an outgrowth and extension of the 
former Guided Missile Research 
Div. Dr. Simon Ramo will devote 
full time as president of the labo- 
ratories. Dr. L. G. Dunn is execu- 
tive vice president and general 
manager. Dr. R. F. Mettler is 
vice president and assistant gen- 
eral manager. 


Transformer Unit Moved 


With the removal of Eisler En- 
gineering Co.’s transformer manu- 
facturing facilities from Newark, 
N. J., to its new plant at 16 N. 
Salem St., Dover, N. J., this division 
is now operating as a wholly owned 
subsidiary under the name of 
Hisler Transformer Co. Inc. Gerald 
B. Schenkel is vice president of 
the new corporation. 


J&L To Buy Equipment 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., 
Pittsburgh, will spend some $16.3 
million for plant and equipment at 
its new stainless steel sheet and 
strip mill under construction at 
Louisville, Ohio. The facilities, to 
be housed in renovated and new 
buildings on the site of the old Su- 
perior Sheet Steel Co., will have 
an annual capacity of about 36,000 
tons of stainless steel sheets and 


strip. New equipment will inclu) yy 
a high-speed Sendzimir mill nt 
cold rolling, a continuous annez 
ing and pickling line for cold-rollij 
sheets, a coil preparation line | 
incoming hot-rolled sheets, a 54-i/f-/, 
temper mill, three side strip alge” 
slitting lines, two shear-to-lengyiif 
lines for cutting coils into sheet 
and an inspection line for surfai} 
checks and recoiling. Other equijij}|' 
ment includes polishers, grindert 
and material handling units. 


HY 

Carpenter Steel To Expani’ 

Carpenter Steel Co., Readingii 
Pa., may invest up to $6.5 million 
in its recently acquired subsidiaryyi 
Carpenter Steel of New Englaniji 

Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. (STEETIf 

Dec. 2, p. 81). The amount sperm 


machinery, including in-process inf! 
spection equipment, inventoriess}” 
and other working capital. 


Will Build Bearing Plant 


Miniature Precision Bearingss# 
Inc., Keene, N. H., is building a 
$350,000 plant at Lebanon, N. Hf 
for its Split Ballbearing Div. They 


size ball bearings. 


— agen res 
Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain, || 
Conn., is building a $100,000 branch | 
office and warehouse at Milbrae, 


Calif. Robert H. Gordon is dis- | 
trict manager. 


NEW OFFICES 


PIC Design Corp., East Rock- | 
away, N. Y., established a branch 
office at 7335 Van Nuys Blvd., | 
Van Nuys, Calif. John R. Smith 
has been appointed district man- | 
ager. The firm makes precision | 
instrument parts and components. | 


International Parts Corp. and its 
division, Midas Inc., opened a new 
warehousing, shipping, and office 
building at 4101 W. 42nd Place, 
Chicago. Transfer of property 
from the present three Chicago ad- 
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ih 
mI L. A. Young Industries of Can- 


jada Ltd., Windsor, Ont., purchased 

Canadian Automotive Trim Ltd., 

Ajax, Ont., a subsidiary of Na- 
{tional Automotive Fibres Inc., De- 
is troit. The new owner is a sub- 
jsidiary of Young Spring & Wire 
Lop orp. (formerly L. A. Young 
“Spring & Wire Corp.), Detroit. 
ay he 120,000 sq-ft manufacturing 
“plant will be operated as the Ca- 
‘inadian Automotive Trim Div. of 


‘ML. A. Young Industries. 


4,troplating and metal finishing 
equipment; electromechanical de- 
vices; and precision flow measur- 
ing instruments and related equip- 
ment used in the aircraft industry. 


Merger negotiations between 
Dresser Industries Inc., Dallas, and 


J. S. Thorn Co., Philadelphia, 
| merged with Fenestra Inc., Detroit, 
and is being operated as the Alumi- 
num Div. of Fenestra. 


Merger of Midland Steel Prod- 
ucts Co. and J. O. Ross Engineer- 
ing Corp., including its subsid- 
‘jaries, became effective on Dec. 7. 
Executive offices of the new firm, 
-Midland-Ross Corp., are in Cleve- 
land. 


Texsteam Corp., Houston, pur- 
chased Graham-Lemunyon Corp., 
Los Angeles, producer of plug 
valves used by the oil production 
industry. Texsteam is a subsid- 
iary of Vapor Heating Corp., Chi- 
cago. 


National Distillers & Chemical 
Corp. purchased Panhandle Eastern 
Pipe Line Co.’s 40 per cent minor- 
ity interest in National Petro- 
Chemicals Corp. which thus be- 
comes a wholly owned subsidiary 
of National Distillers. National 
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Petro-Chem owns a large petro- 
chemicals plant in Tuscola, TIIl., 
and is constructing a second poly- 
ethylene plant at Houston. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


American Institute of Mining, 
Metallurgical & Petroleum Engi- 
neers Inc., New York, elected Dr. 
Augustus B. Kinzel, Union Carbide 
Corp., president. Other officers 
are: President-elect, H. C. Pyle, 
Monterey Oil Co., Los Angeles; 
and vice presidents, A. W. Thorn- 
ton of National Tube Div., U. S. 
Steel Corp., Pittsburgh, and J. C. 
Kinnear Jr., of Nevada Mines Div., 
Kennecott Copper Corp., McGill, 
Nev. They will be installed Feb. 
18. 

The Society of Mining Engineers 
of AIME has nominated J. W. 
Woomer of Pittsburgh as _ presi- 
dent-elect of SME for 1958. If 
elected, he will become president 
in 1959. S. D. Michaelson, Ken- 
necott Copper Corp., will be presi- 
dent in 1958, succeeding Elmer A. 
Jones, St. Joseph Lead Co. 


Electric Overhead Crane Insti- 


tute Inc., Washington, elected 
these officers: President, Frank 
M. Blum, Harnischfeger Corp., 


Milwaukee; and vice president, Ar- 
land R. Walkley, Manning, Max- 
well & Moore Inc., Muskegon, 
Mich. Joe H. Peritz was re-elected 
executive secretary and treasurer; 
C. M. Dinkins, general counsel. 


Metals Engineering Institute, a 
division of the American Society 
for Metals, Cleveland, appointed 
Lewis W. Berger training super- 
visor. He is a research metallur- 
gist. 


Air Moving & Conditioning As- 
sociation, Detroit, elected these 
officers: President, James W. Wil- 
cock, Sturtevant Div., Westing- 
house Electric Corp., Boston; sec- 
retary-treasurer, J. J. Merrick, 
John J. Nesbitt Inc., Philadelphia; 
and vice presidents, R. A. Wasson 
of Clarage Fan Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich.; L. A. Macrow of Carrier 
Corp., Syracuse, N. Y., and W. H. 
Rietz of Ilg Electric Ventilating 
Co., Chicago. Marshall F. Allen 
has been appointed executive vice 


president of the association and 
Robert K. Guy, assistant to that 
officer. 


Arthur Colton has been appoint- 
ed staff administrator to the Na- 
tional Standards Committee of the 
American Society of Tool Engi- 
neers, Detroit. He is responsible 
for executing policies formulated 
by the committee and maintain- 
ing liaison with the American 
Standards Association and stand- 
ards committees of other engineer- 
ing groups. 


Charles F. Smith, National 
Guard Products Inc., Memphis, 
Tenn., was elected president of 
the Weatherstrip Research Insti- 
tute, Riverside, Ill. Other officers 
are: First vice president, Harry 
Zegers Jr., Chicago; second vice 
president, R. P. Rodenbaugh, Mem- 
phis; secretary, Richard Erck, Chi- 
cago; and treasurer, W. F. Mich- 
als, Chicago. L. G. Klee was re- 
elected executive secretary. 


pol, NEW PLANTS 


Rockwell Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, 
has started limited production in 
its new 180,000 sq-ft plant at 
Kearney, Nebr. The $2-million 
facility turns out Rockwell-Nord- 
strom lubricated plug valves. W. D. 
Willes is general manager of the 
plant. 


Lock Seam Tube Inc. acquired 
a mill in Montgomeryville, Pa., to 
fabricate lock seam tubing and 
rolled metal shapes. The plant 
will use about 5 million lb of steel 
each year in cold-rolled and gal- 
vanized finishes. 


Southern Fabricating Co. Inc. 
opened a steel tubing plant at 
Sheffield, Ala. All commercial 
sizes, gages, and shapes are of- 
fered. William E. Daily is sales 
manager. 


Firth Sterling Inc., Pittsburgh, 
formally opened its Los Angeles 
warehouse. The facility has been 
in operation for a year. It is 
equipped to make semistandard 
and special shapes which were 
previously manufactured in the 
Kast. 
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| BAKER’S MAGDOLITE AND JEBCOLITE | 
| are always 5 ways better 


Continued research and development through- refractory costs —less defective production 
| out the years, plus The J. E. Baker Company’s material. 

precisely controlled manufacturing methods, 
have resulted in the superior, properly burned, 
grain-sized Magdolite and Jebcolite pees 
which help provide: 


Magdolite and Jebcolite* are the original 
dead-burned dolomites that offer better com- 
position, preparation, strength, economy and 
: quality. Don’t say ‘“dolomite.’’ Save dollars. / 
je _ More uniform ingots—increased- ingot pto- Specify Baker’s Magdolite for open foes | 
duction—increased furnace efficiency—lower and Jebcolite for electric furnace use. : 


*Jebcolite has the same superior chemical, physical and mineralogical oO Dradeeuia as Megalo 
and differs only in grain size which is designed ely a electric fees aa i 


THE J. E. BAKER COMPANY 


YORK, PENNSYLVANIA 


PRODUCTS | PLANTS: BILLMEYER, YORK, PENNSYLVANIA — 
SINCE 1889 


eee 
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BETTER INSPECTION— Dominion Foundries 
#& Steel Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., will soon start 
sing a gamma radiography machine with a ca- 
pacity of 1000 curies of cobalt 60 (equivalent 
o a 2 million volt x-ray machine). It will in- 
spect large steel castings—some with sectiuns 
p to 9 in. thick. Nuclear Systems, a division 
of Budd Co., Philadelphia, which built the equip- 
ment, calls it the largest, commercially built, 
pamma radiography machine. 


COATED ALUMINUM PIPE— New _possibili- 
ties for aboveground systems are opened up 
W2y aluminum pipe coated with a new baked 
polyurethane coating. It provides excellent re- 
sistance to salt water, acids, caustic, oil, and 
fother corrosive agents. Tube-Kote, Houston, is 
making the product with Kaiser Aluminum pipe. 


GIANT STRETCH— Convair, San Diego, Calif., 
is using a new radial draw former to bend 40-ft 
aluminum H-sections into belt frames for its 
jet transport, the 880. The largest ever made 
by Cyril Bath, Solon, Ohio, the machine has a 
150-in. worktable, a 75-ton tension ram, and a 
| 35-ton wiper. 


| BETTER DIECASTINGS— Work on a new fa- 
cility for fundamental research on the diecast- 
_ing process will be started by Alcoa in January 
_at its Chicago works. It will be equipped for full 
' scale pilot plant operations. 


_NEW BEARING ALLOY— It contains about 20 
per cent tin, the remainder is aluminum hard- 
ened with 1 to 3 per cent copper. The tin has 
a structure which is continuous without dis- 
turbing the continuity of the aluminum matrix 
(termed reticular). If there is metal-to-metal 
contact between the shaft and bearing, there is 
an immediate supply of tin available at the sur- 
face to provide a thin soft layer over the alu- 
minum and prevent surface breakdown. When 
supplied as steel backed bearings, the new alloy 
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Technical 


Outlook 


“provides a better balance between the opposing 
demands of high fatigue strength and low rates 
of wear than any other plain bearings,” reports 
the Tin Research Institute (England). It has 
been working on the development for several 
years. 


NEW WAY TO MACHINE— A patent issued 


to Carl Zeiss, Germany, covers drilling with a 


concentrated beam of electrons. The device has a 
source of electrons, a means to accelerate them, 
and a controller. Electrons are focused into the 
shape of a cylinder. Size depends on the hole 
desired. The electron beam rapidly melts its 
way through metal, it is claimed. 


PROTECTS MOLYBDENUM— Chromalloy 
Corp., New York, says it has developed a proc- 
ess for diffusing chromium into the surface 
of molybdenum which will protect it against 
oxidation at 2000° F and higher. 


NEW ETCH— A process for etching printed 
circuits uses a solution of ammonium persulfate 
instead of ferric chloride or chromic acid solu- 
tions. Its developer, Becco Chemical Div., Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp., Buffalo, cites these 
advantages: 1. All types of circuits can be 
etched in one system. 2. The etchant is relatively 
noncorrosive. 3. Sludge formation is avoided. 
4. Copper can be recovered from spent solution. 
5. Waste solution can be disposed of easily. 


WELDING HEAT— Distortion in welded struc- 
tures depends partly on the heat at the weld. 
Dr. Gerard E. Claussen’s recent abstract of a 
German research article in the Welding Journal 
compares the amount of heat given off by 
bronze, wash coated steel, and medium heavy 
coated steel electrodes: The most heat is given 
off by the 6020 electrode and deep penetration 
types. Distortion measurements follow the same 
pattern as heat outputs. 
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How To Upgrade Cold-Finished Steel | 


A PROMISING potential for cold- 
worked steel lies beyond the colored 
zone in the graph above. 

The zone marked ‘‘A”’ represents 
the area in which most cold fin- 
ishing mills are working today. The 
middle zone has been explored, but 
the slight increase in strength and 
the marked drop in ductility have 
discouraged higher reductions. 

One of the companies doing 
work in that area is La Salle Steel 
Co., Chicago. For more about La 
Salle, see Page 69. 

Potential—A study by Dr. L. J. 
Ebert, associate professor and ex- 
ecutive officer of the department of 
metallurgical engineering at Case 
Institute of Technology, Cleveland, 
points to these benefits from higher 
reductions: 
® Higher 
strengths. 
e Economy (carbon steels can re- 
place alloy steels in some cases). 
@ Uniform properties throughout. 


tensile and yield 
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e Higher hardness with good ma- 
chining characteristics. 

e Excellent surface finish. 

e Close control of finished size. 

Those are the same _ benefits 
buyers of cold-finished steel have 
had for a long time. Its untapped 
potential lies in increased strength 
and toughness. (Carbon steels have 
been experimentally worked to 
200,000 psi.) 

How Study Differed—Other at- 
tempts have been made to evaluate 
the results of cold working. Most 
investigators have been confused 
by the relationship between the 
loss of ductility and the increase 
in strength. 

Dr. Ebert used the effect on 
toughness to correlate the results 
on tensile strength and ductility. 
Toughness is a function of both 
and is often measured by the 
Charpy impact test. 

When the test is done at vary- 
ing temperatures, the curves shown 


Toughness can be improved when large reduif 
are used. Often producers stop before tougilp! 
begins to improve if 


COLD WORK 


on Page 67 result. The temper?) 
ature that marks the sharp de» 
crease in the energy absorbed by 
the material is called the transi 
tion temperature. Cold work rel 
sults in a higher transition tem-| 
perature (lower toughness)) 
through the middle range. 

From that point on, the transi-'| 
tion temperature begins to drop,| 
and in some cases goes below the 
original as higher reductions are) 
taken. At this stage, the material) 
is tougher than it was originally. I 


Experimental Results — One off 
the steels studied by Dr. Ebert was: 
AISI C1016, which has a hot-rolled! 
tensile strength of 66,000 psi. Al 
reduction of 20 per cent gave a 27! 
per cent increase in strength (84,-/ 
000 psi). 

Between 40 and 60 per cent re-- 
duction, the strength increases 7.5) 
per cent; from 60 to 80 per cent: 
reduction, the increase igs 13 per’ 
cent. The final strength is 115,000) 


} 


STEEL 
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CHARPY IMPACT ENERGY FT-LB 


‘@ The sharp transitions above are a measure of toughness (which depends upon 


tensile strength and ductility). 
ness values. 
high reductions are used 


Lower test temperatures indicate higher tough- 
Impact test curves on AISI 1016 show how toughness returns when 


|Metallurgical study reveals potential strength and toughness 


of carbon steel are practically untapped by producers. 


Higher cold reductions lead to maximum benefits 


psi, an increase of nearly 75 per 
,cent over the hot-rolled material. 
_ The example points out the mid- 
.tange where the effects of cold 
_working are not significant in in- 
creasing the strength of the mate- 
‘vial. 

Further Results—All steels are 
; not capable of such high reduc- 
tions. AISI C1060 was only worked 
to 40 per cent reduction in the 
tests. Strength rose from 107,000 
to 143,000 psi, an increase of 40 
per cent. Elongation decreased 
from 22 per cent to 7 per cent. 


Effects of Alloys—Generally, the 
-eold-worked strength of steel in- 
creases and ductility decreases with 
higher carbon contents. 

Alloying elements generally 
‘change the hardness and strength 
of steel in the same direction as 
carbon, but the effect of carbon 
is more significant. 

Increased carbon content re- 
duces the workability of the ma- 
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terial and changes the base line 
characteristics (the original tensile 
strength is higher and the ductility 
is lower). 

The net effect of reduced work- 
ability and higher base line prop- 
erties is a positive gain. Maximum 
cold-worked hardness and strength 
result from using higher carbon 
or low alloy steels rather than 
the plain low carbon steels. 


Kind of Work—Another deter- 
mining factor in the effect of cold 
working on steel (particularly on 
certain properties) is the type of 
deformation operation by which 
cold working was done. Different 
operations use different stress 
states to produce cold work. 

In drawing, the stresses exerted 
are predominantly tensile. In ex- 
trusion, deformation is accom- 
plished by stresses which are chief- 
ly compressive. Stresses utilized in 
rolling and in cold reducing large 
tubes by a reciprocating rolling op- 


117,000 
115,000 
i 42 109.006 


29% REDUCTION TO 1.430in DIAM 


127,000 
124,000 


__. 124,000 
TENSILE 
STRENGTH 


50% REDUCTION TO I.200in.DIAM 


Cold working improves the strength of 


the material throughout the cross sec- 
tion. This is not the case in many 
methods of upgrading 


eration (Rockrite process) also are 
compressive. 

Effect of Working — Generally, 
for a given amount of cold work, 
deformation processes in which the 
dominant stresses are compressive 
produce less hardening and 
strengthening, but remove less duc- 
tility than those in which tensile 
stresses predominate. 

If it were possible to achieve 
the same tensile strength by ten- 
sile and compressive deformation 
methods, the steel cold reduced by 
compressive stress would be more 
ductile, tougher, and have a lower 
transition temperature. 

Process Restricted—The use of 
compressive deformation processes 
is restricted, however. It is not 
practical to cold extrude long bars 
or rods. It isn’t economical to cold 
roll round bars. Drawing is the 
most common cold reduction meth- 
od used. 

The drawbench, too, has its limi- 
tations. With the equipment we 
have today, it is impossible to cold 
draw large diameters of medium 
carbon steel to reductions greater 
than 25 to 30 per cent in area. 

Residual Stresses — Cold work- 
ing introduces residual stress into 
the material. Stress relieving will 
enhance final properties. For ex- 
ample, 1060 steel shows an in- 
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The die forming process developed by Republic Steel Co. 
forms the blank shown in the lower left. 
produce the finished product shown above 


crease of 13 per cent in maximum 
yield strength after stress reliev- 
ing (113,000, compared with 100,- 
000 psi). 

The most widely used process for 
the reduction of residual stresses 
is a low temperature anneal. It is 
effective since it relieves the elastic 
distortion of the atomic lattices 
that is caused by cold working. 

Excessive Cold Working — The 
undesirable results of overworking 
steels are generally connected with 
the loss of ductility. An example 
of this is cupping (see photo on 
this page). 

Cupping is caused by stresses set 
up as the outside layers of the bar 
move faster than the inside ones. 
It is a function of the soundness 
of the steel and the amount of re- 
duction. 

The upper limit on reductions that 
are free from this effect is normal- 
ly considered to be around 50 per 
cent. However, sound parts have 
been made with considerably high- 
er reductions. 


A Die-Forming Process—Repub- 
lic Steel Corp., Cleveland, has de- 
veloped a method of cold working 
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It is used to 


that pushes the dies over the blank. 
The dies work in from opposite 
ends to the specified distance, then 
are stripped off. The operations 
can be repeated to give further re- 
ductions. 

This cold forming produces parts 
that closely outline finished shape 
and size. A finish cut and grind- 
ing are all that are required to 
complete the part. 

Machining time is reduced by de- 
creasing the amount of material 
that must be removed. Material 
savings of 35 per cent can be re- 
alized. A rifle barrel blank pro- 
duced for a gun manufacturer was 
formed with savings of 45 per cent. 


Reductions of 50 per cent are 
made with no adverse effects. Ma- 
chinability is improved because of 
finer grain structure. 

The largest potential seen by 
Republic engineers will be in shaft- 
ing. Parts that warp during heat 
treating also lend themselves to 
the process. It may replace hot 
forging in some areas. 

Producer’s Yardstick — E. E. 
Bishop, metallurgical engineer and 
manager of product development 


Large material savings are realized by using die forming) 
Blanks approximate the finished shape much better than) 


regular bar stock. Savings of one-third can be ala 
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Cupping is a harmful effect caused by 
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ag (3 Wyckoff Steel Co., Ambridge, 

/Na., uses these factors to determine 
jae magnitude of reduction: Chem- 

f al analysis, hot-rolled size, allow- 

jnee for over-rolling tolerances, 

~ jnd shape or section involved. 

|} Wyckoff does not normally use 


jarge reductions. Its engineers be- 


type material is best where the 
lloy, heat-treated material is not 
equired and where higher strength 
“jr hardness is the main physical 
roperty needed. 

Another Producer — Bliss & 


uctions for special customer prob- 
ems. The firm has produced steels 
ith 145,000 psi tensile and 125,000 


states that reductions in area reach 
wnearly 45 per cent on some of 
ithe small bars. B&L uses roller 
traightening and controlled heat 
“\treating for stress relief. 


ine An extra copy of this article is avail- 
igeable until supply is exhausted. Write 
“ditorial Service, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
| Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


excessive cold working 
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A typical draw bench at LaSalle Steel Co. 


Cold Working Methods at LaSalle 


“WE believe that partmakers have 
only begun to realize the advan- 
tages in cost savings and quality 
they can get by using bars made 
by new cold finishing methods.” 

That view is expressed by E. S. 
Nachtman, director of research 
and development at La Salle Steel 
Co., Chicago. He illustrates it 
by referring to three of his com- 
pany’s developments: 


e A special drawing die practice 
(the T-die). 

eo Controlled copper additions. 

e Elevated temperature drawing 
(E.T.D.) 

The T-Die—La Salle has de- 
veloped a new drawing die. It 
controls the distribution of de- 
formation forces to prevent the 
introduction of major stresses 
during forming. Before the use of 
the die, warping and cracking 
were always’ major problems in 
severely cold worked steel bars. 

Effects of Copper—Additions of 
copper improve the quality and 
machinability of cold-finished steel 
bars. Laboratory and field tests 
show a 10 per cent improvement 
in machinability. Copper also adds 
resistance to atmospheric corrosion 
and in many applications improves 
the wear resistance of the material. 
Both developments are applied to 


a La Salle product called Stress- 
proof, a steel bar widely used for 
production and maintenance appli- 
cations. 

E.T.D.—With the elevated tem- 
perature process, steel bars are de- 
formed at a point well above room 
temperature but below 1200° F, 
This process is used to achieve 
high strengths previously available 
only in quenched and tempered 
materials. Improved machinability 
and wear resistance, as well as. 
better over-all qualities, result. 


La Salle’s initial product made 
by the E.T.D. process is called 
Fatigue-Proof. Increased strength 
achieved through these processes 
eliminates the cost of heat treat- 
ing and its attendant problems: 
Discoloration and scaling, warping 
and cracking, nonuniformity of 
structure, additional handling and 
inspection, as well as secondary 
machining. 

Applications—These cold finished 
steel bars are replacing carbon 
and alloy grades for shafting ap- 
plications; higher motor speeds are 
creating higher torques and require 
greater strengths. They are also 
being used for gears, studs, critical 
machined parts, and for pistons in 
hydraulic and pneumatic equip- 
ment. 
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Vacuum Stream Degassing Takes Hold 


Applications for Degassed Steel 


Forgings 
Turbineshafts, propeller shafts, crankshafts, and 
high stress forgings in all sizes. 


Large Castings 
Those requiring minimum porosity because of leakage 
requirements or machined surface characteristics. 


Armature and Transformer Steels 


Degassing permits altered melting practice to produce 
low hysteresis loss irons and steels. 


Deep Drawing Steels 


Improved ductility and reduced inclusions give a 
superior surface finish. 


Two producers have units in full operation, and more are 


planned. 


It’s the cheapest process for vacuum refining. Con- 


sistent results can be obtained on 250-ton ingots 


THREE vacuum methods—induc- 
tion melting, consumable electrode 
melting, and stream degassing— 
are being used to process today’s 
specialized, expensive metals. 

Of the three, vacuum stream de- 
gassing offers the most economical 
refinement of tonnage quantities of 
steel, declares K. C. Taylor, man- 
ager of the vacuum degassing de- 
partment, F. J. Stokes Corp., Phil- 
adelphia. 
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Mr. Taylor talked about the lat- 
est developments in stream degass- 
ing before the Committee on Vac- 
uum Techniques in Boston and the 
Second World Metallurgical Con- 
gress, ASM, in Chicago. He said 
it can process 250 tons of metal in 
a single heat—100 times the larg- 
est induction melted, vacuum fur- 
nace heat. 

Here’s how he compared the 
costs of vacuum refining a pound 


_ Vacuum stream degassing unit at U. S. Steel Corp.’s Duquesne Work«| ‘ 
uses a second ladle so ingots can be poured from multiple furnace hoon 


of steel in tonnage quantities iin 
(without development expenses) : ‘ii 
Induction melting, about 40 cents ;;/| 
consumable electrode melting, 20)iii 
cents; and stream degassing, 1h 
cent. ae 

Operating Units—Two producers!) 
have stream degassing units a | 
operation — Bethlehem Steel Co.,, 
Bethlehem, Pa., and U. S. Steel | 
Corp., Dugiesne) Pa. Installations | 
are being planned by steel com- 
panies and producers of large forg- | 
ings and rolls. Some are under 
construction. 

In vacuum stream degassing, | 
molten metal is poured into a high 
vacuum which refines it by with- 
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8. Finer grain size. 


lrawing gases and evaporates high 
‘apor pressure contaminates. 

| Discovered in the late 1800s, the 
brocess only recently has come 
‘nto significance. Interest was 
‘ostered by steel forging manufac- 
urers who sought relief from flak- 
ng or the microcracks caused by 
excessive hydrogen content of an 
alloy steel. 

Analysis—Forging steels (4300 
series is an example) had a hydro- 
gen content as-poured of 3 to 8 
ppm. Considerable heat treatment 
was necessary to reduce hydrogen 
and avoid the development of 
cracks, especially in large cross 
sections. 

If the steels could be poured into 
ingots at a hydrogen level of 1.5 
syppm, all hazard of flaking would 


degassing installation with a ca- 
jpacity of 100 to 120 tons, the de- 
‘gassing chamber base section, with 
| vacuum pumping port, is perma- 
nently installed in the pit of the 
‘melt shop. The complete mold as- 
sembly is placed in this base. 

_ About 30 minutes before the 
scheduled pour, the bell section is 
‘positioned over the mold. The 
‘chamber is sealed with an alumi- 
num membrane or rupture disc 
over the pouring opening. The 
‘chamber is evacuated by multiple 
stage steam jets in a 15 to 20 
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Advantages of Vacuum Stream Degassing 


1. Elimination of gross gaseous inclusions. 

2. Reduction of hydrogen content to 1% ppm 
3. Reduction of heat treatment cycles. 

4. Reduction of oxygen content. 

5. Reduction of nitrogen content. 

6. Reduction of oxide inclusions. 


7, Ten per cent or more increase in ductility. 


9. Reduction of hysteresis losses 


in electrical steels. 


minute period to the system blank- 
off pressure, which is as low as 10 
microns. 

Degassing—The molten steel can 
be carried to the chamber by a 
single ladle; or a second, smaller 
ladle can be inserted between the 
furnace ladle and chamber as a 
poring box. The second ladle per- 
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mits the use of multiple furnace 
heats. 

Degassing is begun once a ferro- 
static seal or head is formed about 
the ladle nozzle. The stopper rod 
is lifted; the molten steel melts 
the rupture disc; and the stream 
of metal diverges into a spray. 

Effect of Vacuum—Entering the 


| 2 
TIME (MINUTES FROM RUPTURE) ————t 


Typical vacuum levels in production stream degassing. Initial peak 
is gas flashed from mold and nozzle surfaces by the metal stream. 
Final peak is caused by water vapor from the refractory hot top 
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DEGASSING ... 


evacuated chamber, the tight, nar- 
row metal stream from the ladle 
nozzle is torn apart by the gas be- 
ing released and reaches several 
feet in diameter. 


The falling metal takes various 
forms; it can best be considered 
as irregular, luminous drops or 
peas, some of them ranging to 
stringers. It is the exposure of 
such large surface areas to the 
vacuum that makes refinement pos- 
sible. 

As long as the stopper rod seal 
is maintained, metal flow can be 
controlled. After completing the 
pour, the stopper rod is closed as 
the furnace slag is about to enter 
the chamber. 

The vacuum can be maintained, 
or the vacuum break valve opened, 
the unit disassembled and the ingot 
permitted to solidify. 


Steam Ejector—-The design and 
layout. of the steam ejector is high- 
ly important. Normally, a four or 
five stage ejector is used; some- 
times a six-stage unit is required. 
Ejector designs are based on metal 
pouring rate (up to 10 tons a min- 
ute), alloy composition, mold and 
ladle sizes, refractory schedules, 
degassing chamber volume, and 
process applications. A pumping 
capacity of 60,000 cfm equivalent 
at 600 microns could be considered 
typical. 

Utility costs for such a unit are 
low, considering the work done. 
(It’s less than $15 per major heat.) 

Vacuum Levels—The graph on 
Page 71 shows typical vacuum 
levels being obtained on degassing 


chambers. The analysis of the gas 
removed varies with the alloy 
processed. Typical analysis: 40 


per cent carbon monoxide, 30 per 
cent nitrogen, and 30 per cent hy- 
drogen. 

Steel companies have released 
little information on the physical 
properties of degassed steels. 

Tonnage production heats have 
been poured with as low as 100 
microns sustained vacuum. The 
original objective of 1.5 ppm max- 
imum hydrogen content has been 
sustained consistently, even on the 
250-ton ingots. 


* An extra copy of this article is avail- 
able until supply is exhausted. Write 
Editorial Service, STEEL, Penton Bldg., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 
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The flanged half bearing (left) is for a blooming mill. Two powdered meta 


ends and center section are silver soldered. 


pieces, 2 x 3 x 12 in. 


Bearing (right) is made of fou 


Bigger Powdered Bearings 


You can overcome their size limitations by joining components¥ 
with silver solder. The method can be used on any bearingy 
or part, it is claimed. Here are two examples 


THE BEARINGS in the above il- 
lustration are made by joining 
several sections of powdered metal 
with silver solder. 


It’s a new way to solve the prob- 
lem of making outsized, self-lubri- 
cating bearings, says the fabrica- 
tor, Apex Bearings Co., Hudson, 
Ohio. The method can be used on 
any bearing or part made of pow- 
dered metal. 


Need — The Pittsburgh - Des 
Moines Co., Neville Island, Pa., 
needed a large wear plate for a su- 
personic wind tunnel being built 
for a U. S. Air Force research cen- 
ter. The largest available was 2 x 
3 x12in. Joining four with silver 
solder formed a bearing plate 
which was large enough—2 x 12 x 
12 in. The firm worked with the 
Amplex Div., Chrysler Corp., De- 
troit, during construction. 


The Air Force wind tunnel uses 


36 of the wear plates. They musti 
withstand loads up to 14,000 psi. 
The bearings can’t be lubricated 
after installation. 

Soldering, drilling, and counter- 
boring do not affect the lubricat- 


ing properties of the sintered met-4 


al. 
Other Uses—The firm has built 


similar bearings for use in rolling 
The one shown on the left!f 


mills. 
will be installed in a blooming mill. 
It is 10 in. long. Flanges are 34, 
xo.O une 
body is 414 in.; its outside diam- 
eter is 534 in. 

Such bearings have 
halves; each is made from three: 
pieces joined by silver solder. 


Inside diameter of the 4 


identicai | 


Powdered metal bearings are ex- 4 
pected to outlast other types. They 7 
retain their lubricating qualities } 
under extremes of heat and pres- 


sure. 
duced. 
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Maintenance is greatly re- | 


ys 
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he machining, water will carry heat away from tools 


i 


‘and work much faster than any straight cutting oil. 
But water lacks other needed properties. That's where 
ANTISEP works its magic. 

As little as 3% of this fortified all-purpose base 


‘added to water produces the finest cutting fluid 
‘money can buy. It combines high film strength with 
extra lubricity and anti-welding properties. Its anti- 


septic qualities protect workers and eliminate ob- 


all-purpose cutting base 


... 4 product of 
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the all-purpose water-soluble cutting base 


noxious odors from the shop. At an end cost of 8c per 
gallon in the machine, ANTISEP gives you longer tool 
life, higher quality work, and stepped-up production. 

Ask to see the proof of ANTISEP’s performance in 
metalworking plants—the Houghton Man has plenty 
to show you. A test can be arranged at your con- 
venience. Just write to E. F. Houghton & Co., 303 W. 
Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. 


Ready fo give you 
on-the-job service... 
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PROGRESS 


- 3/8 IN. SINTER AND CALCINE 


-3/8 ha ORE? Balk DUST 


—3/8 IN. SINTER AND CALCINED ORE 


IN STEELMAKING 


Schematic Arrangement a 


of 


Double Layer Sinter Plant 


FEED iGNITER 
ate so 


U 
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3/8 IN. SCREEN — 


+»+3/8 IN SINTER 
TO 
BLAST FURNACE 


French Get Two-Layer Sinter Plant 


Twice-through process calcines and sinters in separate steps. 
Advantages are claimed in fuel economy, low coke breeze 
consumption, and stronger sinter 


A SINTERING PLANT which sep- 
arates calcining and_ sintering 
processes in the same strand is 
planned by a British firm. Hunt- 
ington Heberlein & Co. Ltd. will 
construct the plant in the Lorraine 
district of France for use with 
French ores. 

The process superimposes two 
layers on the strand. The top lay- 
er forms a true sinter; the bottom 
layer is for calcining only. Cal- 
cined material is returned to the 
upper layer, so that most feed ma- 
terial makes two circuits. 

Bottom Layer—Calcining is done 
by hot gases drawn down through 
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the sintering bed, plus the addi- 
tion of a small proportion of fuel. 
Gases drawn down from the upper 
layer are not hot enough to com- 
plete the calcining of the ore with- 
out the addition of some solid fuel 
in the calcining layer—in most 
cases carbon from the uprising 
flue dust. 

The system superficially re- 
sembles other two-layer processes 
in which each layer has a different 
carbon content. The important 
difference is that in the Hunting- 
ton Heberlein process each layer 
has a distinct and separate func- 
tion. 


Top Layer—No raw ore is added 
to the upper layer. It consists of 
returned calcined material from 
the lower layer plus returned sinter 
fines arising from sintering of the 
upper layer. 

The two materials intermingle 
at the end of the machine and re- 
turn to the feed bins after passing: 
through a screen. The diagram 
above shows the circuit of mate- 
rials through the process. 

Advantages — The process wass 
described at the recent Interna- 
tional Symposium on Sintering by; 
R. F. Jennings of Huntington 
Heberlein. He stated that there is: 
a considerable economy in total. 
heat requirements, since the waste: 
gases from the sintering process: 
and the sinter cooling are both: 
fully used in calcining. 

Sintering air is preheated by, 
burning blast furnace gas over the 
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The 450 ton portable ingot stripper by 
PITTSBURGH permits the use of overhead cranes 
with maximum efficiency. The crane is free for 
other work when the stripper is not in use. 
Efficient operation is the primary object in the 
design and construction of all products produced by 
Pittsburgh Engineering & ‘Machine Company. 
We welcome the opportunity to consult 
with you on your requirements for a 
mills and auxiliary equipment, _ 


P. O. BOX 986, PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 
PLANT AT GLASSPORT, PENNSYLVANIA 
ENGINEERING | pivision of Pittsburgh Steel Foundry Corporation 
& MACHINE CO. 


RETURN. FINES 35% 
— 3/8 IN 


i] 
FINISHED SINTER 42% + 3/8 IN. 


MOISTURE 6% 
COKE 2% - 


DOUBLE 
LAYER 
PROCESS 


RETURN FINES 10% 
— 3/8 IN 


IGNITION LOSS 9% 4— 


(UPPER LAYER) 


RAW ORE 37% 


-~FLUE DUST 12% 


SINGLE 
LAYER 
PROCESS 


—COKE 3% 


MOISTURE 13% 


SS 
IGNITION LOSS 23% 


—=— RAW ORE 31%” 


—— FLUE DUST 1% 
~<— MOISTURE 6% 


BOTTOM 5 
LAYER LAYER —=—-CALCINED ORE 34% 


100 PER CENT 
a 


IGNITION LOSS I1% 
(LOWER LAYER) 


FINISHED SINTER 36% +3/8.1N 


Materials balance in double and single layer sintering processes 


entire sinter bed. This reduces 
coke breeze consumption. Lower 
waste gas temperatures give a 
saving in grate life without the 
use of a special protective hearth 
layer. 

Most of the calcining takes 
place after sintering in the upper 
layer of the bed has been com- 
pleted, and this gives time to cool 
the finished sinter in the upper 
layer so that a separate sinter 
cooler is no longer required. The 
calcined ores from the lower layer 
may be cooled by water quench- 
ing without harm. 

Separation of the calcining proc- 
ess gives a stronger sinter and 
substantially reduces the amount 
of the return fines used in the true 
sintering process. When produc- 
ing blast furnace sinter (-+ 34-in. 
Square mesh) the over-all propor- 
tion of the return fines in the bed 
is reduced from 35.3 per cent in 
the conventional sintering process 
to 10.3 per cent. 

Limitations—For a given size of 
machine the output of finished sin- 
ter per square foot is bound to be 
lower since the calcining process 
is added after the normal sintering 
process and proceeds at a somewhat 
slower pace. Output is reduced in 
ratio to the yield from the total 
mix. This disadvantage, however, 
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is balanced by the elimination of 
a separate cooler, which means 
that the capital cost of the plant 
is about the same or may be even 
lower than that of conventional 
plants. 

Cooling and calcining take place 
at high suction and this increases 
the total fan power needed. This 
is offset by the lower temperature 
at which the sintering fan op- 
erates. 

Moisture—The ore in the lower 
bed after calcining must be re- 
wetted for permeability control 
before it can be used in the upper 
sintering layer. A small amount 
of extra heat is required to dry off 
moisture. 

The lower temperature of the 
waste gases may impose some dif- 
ficulties in dust removal (with the 
usual de-dusting system it is nec- 
essary to maintain the waste gases 
above the dew point). Reducing 
the temperature well below the 
dew point by wet washing the 
gases would have several impor- 
tant advantages. These two stand 
out: 

1. Power consumption of the fan 
would be reduced. 

2. Water and sulfur would be re- 
eovered from the process instead 
of being dissipated with the stack 
gases. 


Welded Tubes Gaii} 


Hydraulic jacking and pulli 
equipment among new uses 4 
carbon steel type 


THE INCREASING use of weld 
steel tubing is illustrated by Te 
pleton, Kenly & Co., Broadvie : 
Ill. Its redesigned line of stamp 
ard hydraulic jacks and hai 
pumps uses 1020 carbon steel. 

Advantages—The basic new cg 
sign meets rated weight lifting cq 
vacities up to 100 tons, plus a 
per cent safety overload. Weldifj 
steel tubing is economical singp 
uniformity of its dimensions aly 
thickness eliminates machining. 

Reservoir tubes used in th 
eight models of the company) 
jacks (3 to 100 ton capacity) am) 
now made of 23%4-in. OD welded) 
tubing with a 0.120-in. wall. Ty 
models of hand pumps use reseq 
voir tubes made of 3 and 4 in. Of 
tubing with wall of 0.120 in. 


ing and pulling equipment is ia} 
creasing because of its strengtl 
to-weight advantages and produ 
tion savings. 

The institute says design eng 
neers working with hydraulic jac}! 
ing equipment have been confrom 
ed with the problem of providiny 
lightweight, portable equipmen 
with a strong hydraulic mechanisz} 
to withstand intense pressures. | 

The master cylinders, reservoif 
cylinders, and other component# 
of hydraulic equipment requir} 
uniformity in  concentricity ani 
close dimensional tolerances —} 
usually obtained by machining ans] 
honing. Welded steel tubing, say; 
the institute, provides these req 
quirements along with availabilit: 
in exact sizes and gages, relatived 
ly low cost, and minimized surface’ 
refinishing requirements that save 
production operations. 
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Lightweight welded tubing used in this 
hydraulic jack cylinder withstands the 
pressure of 100-ton lifting capacities 
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loo Big a Bite 
Making plate wider and thinner 


jat the ends solved problem of 
small gripping jaws 


SNGINEERS at Kaiser Aluminum 
\& Chemical Corp.’s Trentwood 


cently fitted an aluminum plate 
4444-in. thick into a plate stretcher 
tooled for a maximum opening of 
p in. 

They did it by fishtailing the 
ends of the material. 

The job was done for Convair, a 
division of General Dynamics 
‘Corp., Ft. Worth, Tex. The firm 
needed a stress relieved, stretched 
(section of 2014-alloy plate for Con- 
\vair’s B-58. 
| Sequence — After rolling, the 
*plate (41% in. thick, 30 in. wide, 
(200 in. long) was sent to General 
‘Machinery Co., Spokane. Ends 
‘were sawed square and_ taper- 
‘milled on a horizontal boring mill 
fequipped with tooling to remove 
t4metal at both ends, forming 
i wedges about 18 in. deep. 


—=- 


FISHTAIL 
. whips size problem 


A half-circle was milled into each 
edge of the plate at the point where 
the taper started. Metal between 
the half-circles was sawed length- 
wise, leaving the plate 19 in. wide 
between fishtailed ends. 

Sawing was done by mounting 
the plate between centers on a lathe 
carriage with the saw blade paral- 

Jel to the floor. Clearance for the 
saw was provided by wooden 
wedges which were driven as the 
saw progressed. 

The Trentwood plant’s stretcher 
is one of the largest in service. 
Kaiser Aluminum’s new rolling 
mill at Ravenswood, W. Va., will 
be equipped to stretch plates up 
to 6 in. thick and 12 ft wide. They 
will be used for aircraft wing pan- 
els and similar structures. 
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FINISHING STOCK FINISH 
LEFT FOR LATER Bee 
OPERATION 


REMOVED. —<———<—— 


O 
FORMER 
STYLE 


CROSS FEED 
é 26 DEGREE 


SN PLUNGE FEED 


Here’s the setup that saves $7200 a year, say engineers at Wesson Co., Detroit. 
Carbide squares can be turned, presenting four cutting edges successively 


Change Cuts Carbide Cost 


TURNING a tractor axle at Wes- 
son Co., Detroit, used to cost $2 
per shaft for tools. 


Redesigning to five tools cut 
that to 7 cents. 

Here’s the approach tool engi- 
neers used: 

Breakdown — Original tooling 
was a brazed carbide. Equipment: 
A 75-hp lathe. 

Engineers noted that there was 
too much carbide breakage, even 
for the grade used. Grinding costs 
were too high because of frequent 
tool changes and excessive setup 
time. 

They also suspected that pro- 
duction per tool was low. 


CuttineesSpeed CShpMI eae 


The old, narrow range carbide 
was replaced by a general purpose 
cutting grade. It was tougher and 
broke less frequently. 


The change made possible a 
switch to indexing type carbide 
inserts (see illustration). Square 
instead of rectangular shapes 
doubles the number of edges per 
grind. Indexing cuts setup and 
downtime after grinds. The square 
shapes also are standard which 
helped cut the cost. 

Pieces per cutting edge rose 
from 15 to 40. Production is al- 
most double per machine hour. 


The table below compares the old 
method and the new: 


Feed perirevolution: Gn.) 0.) 0260-2 
Depthvof cut wma xa (NN eh ak sueae eee aes 


Machining \time, minutes’: .-.- 2... 0s 
TMoolmehance wena iN CCS see reset ae aera sess 
Broctictionyper=NOUts este eee: ape 


Riecesuper voolhchan ye oa a pede ant ae 


Pieces per grind 
Pieces per tool insert .... 


40 
320 
2560 


Shehavohhays worse Tae WOON a ae soe eke ob Owe 
rit ralleLOOMNCOS a ee tet nce 
Motalecost pers Pieces cee eens har ee: 
Annual savings per machine ............ 


$12.00 
$55.28 
$0.066 
$7200.00 


This Hyster Co. weldment is being loaded on a swing table which carries it 


into blast cabinet. 
pared with hand cleaning 


The firm says savings average about 50 per cent, com- 


Clark Equipment Co., Benton Har-. 
bor, Mich., cleans its parts prior to! 
welding. Before and after pictures 
(above) show effectiveness 


Abrasive Blast Cleans Weldments 


It eliminates time-consuming hand operations. 


Here are 


reports from several manufacturers who tell how the proc- 


ess cuts their costs and improves quality 


CLEANING weldments with a 
blast of abrasives is fast, versatile, 
and inexpensive, says the Hyster 
Co., Danville, Ill. It makes indus- 
trial lift trucks and material han- 
dling machinery. 

The firm cleans a welded frame 
for a lift truck in 314 _ min- 
utes with a Wheelabrator machine. 
The job formerly took 90 minutes 
of hand wire brushing. 

Another example: Frank G. 
Hough Co., Libertyville, Ill., makes 
a complex weldment for its tractor 
shovel. It used to take 3 to 4 
hours to clean one. That time was 
cut to 10 minutes with blast clean- 
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ing, and _ difficult 
cleaner. 
Requisites—Solving these prob- 
lems improves weldments: Rust 
and scale on parts to be welded 
(they interfere with the making of 
sound welds); and spatter, flux, 
and oxides on finished weldments 
(they spoil finished surfaces). 
Selection — Another machine 
made by Wheelabrator Corp., Mish- 
awaka, Ind., the Tumblast, is 
equipped with automatic loaders. 
They are used for parts that can 
withstand a little tumbling action. 
They work best with big quanti- 
ties of small and medium parts. 


corners are 


Parts are exposed to a blast off 
abrasive particles from _ severai' 
units inside the chamber. Parts: 
may be tumbled, spun on a hanger, 
revolved on a worktable, moved by, 
a skew-dished roll, rubber conveyor’! 
belt, or special work carriage. The: 
handling system takes the place 
of an operator. 


Construction — An airless blast! 
unit is a bladed wheel which throws 
a metallic abrasive such as steel 
shot or grit in one direction. It 
handles as much as 1% ton of shot 
each minute. 

The blast is said fo penetrate 
the remote corners of complicated 
assemblies. 

Here are _ other 
claimed for the process: 

The abrasive particles ricochet, 
an action which cleans cavities and 
holes perfectly. 

It leaves an etched surface which 
improves paint and enamel bonds. 


advantages 
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ee PERFECTION always starts with ve right steel 


Pick exactly the right steel for any job | 
from J&L's complete cold finished line - 


“Increased valve cap production 31% 


with J&L 1113 Bessemer steel 

. . 2 ee . ee This valve cap for drums requires. considerable surface 
oe : eee ae machining, drilling and tapping. Comparison test with the 
oe | ee previously used open hearth leaded steel shows J&L “1113” 


leaded Bessemer steel upped production 31%... permitted 
_-change from a 15- second to a 1014-second cycle. Surface 
i finish’ is smoother. J&L leaded steels assure you higher 


Jones a Laughlin cutting speeds, longer tool life. Get facts from your dis- 


: tributor or write to Jones. & Laughlin, 3 Gateway Center, 
a great name in steel ‘Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. ee 


Major improvement in Wolverine Tube’s packaging program is in-process inspec- 
tion which permits packing to be done at last manufacturing operation. Two 
men in foreground inspect finned tubes before placing them in shipping container 


Making Packages Better, Cheaper 


Tubing manufacturer keeps costs down by engineering the 


package as well as the product. Better customer service and 


increased sales are added benefits 


MANUFACTURERS of interme- 
diate or semifinished products 
often regard packaging as a neces- 
sary evil that increases overhead 
but adds no value. 


Not so at the Wolverine Tube 
Div. of Calumet -& Hecla Inc., De- 
troit. Its planned program has 
kept down the cost of packaging 
copper, brass, and other types of 
tubing. Packaging improvements 
have enabled it to provide better 
customer service, and, in some 
cases, have increased sales. 
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Approaches — Several methods 
were tried to reduce packaging 
costs. The most obvious one was 
to increase the weight per pack- 
age. An effort still is being made 
to get customers to accept heavier 
unit loads. Sizable savings have 
been realized because tare ship- 
ments have been reduced as much 
as 50 per cent. 


Other steps include use of less 
expensive packaging materials 
without sacrifice in product protec- 
tion; reduction in the labor cost 


of making containers; outside pur- 
chase of containers; and elimina- 
tion of the container. 

Cheaper Packing — Ten years 
ago, Wolverine Tube packaged 
hard copper water tubing and 
brass pipe in solid wood boxes of 
300-lb capacity. Costs were cut 
considerably when the division 
switched to paper tubes and fiber- 
board boxes. Finally, packaging 
was eliminated; the material is 
shipped in 100-lb bundles. (A few 
customers still specify containers. ) 

Commercial stock in coils was 
packaged in wirebound veneer 
crates which weighed about 250 It 
loaded. When customers started 
to use fork trucks, the divisior 
switched to palletized crates weigh. 
ing up to 1500 lb. They were made 
at the mill until a few years ago 
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Coiled tubing is packaged in individual, reel-type cartons that provide maxi- 
mum convenience in use and offer distinct product identification 


By J. L. HADDOCK 


Traffic Manager 
Wolverine Tube Div. 
Calumet & Hecla Inc. 
Detroit 


Management found that wirebound 
erates and heavy paper containers 
could be purchased at substantial 
savings in material and labor. 

Recently, paper drums were in- 
troduced to take the place of small 
wirebound crates for customers un- 
able to-handle heavy pallets. They 
cost about the same as crates, but 
the labor required to assemble 
them has been eliminated. 


More Examples — Commercial 
straight stock in short lengths and 
manufactured parts were once 
packaged in small wooden boxes. 
They were replaced by large pal- 
letized containers made at the mill. 
Finally, fabrication costs were 
eliminated by buying them from 
suppliers. 

Commercial straight stock in 
long lengths was packed in wooden 
boxes (capacity of each, 300 lb.) 
Less expensive fiberboard boxes 
are now used for 300-lb loads. Cus- 
tomers who can accept heavier 
packages get wooden boxes with 
capacities of 1000 lb. 
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Construction Savings—Contain- 
er construction has changed. Lum- 
ber was purchased in random 
lengths up to 20 ft. A study 
showed that 20 ft tubing was one 
of the most common lengths or- 


dered. Part of the lumber now is 
ordered in exact lengths (20 ft 
4 in.) to accommodate the 20 ft 
tubes. 

When 100-lb capacity wooden 
boxes were first used, they were 
made with double sides using 6/4 
resaw lumber. Now they are made 
with only one thickness of lum- 
ber. Experience indicated that 
most customers who accept the 
heavy boxes unload by crane and - 
double sides are not necessary 
since the boxes receive little abuse. 


Mechanization—The cost of box 
construction was also reduced by 
installation of a nailing machine 
to replace many hand operations. 
Hand nailing is still required for 
nonstandard containers and special 
types of skid boxes. 

The cost of applying steel strap- 
ping has been cut by a change to 
semiautomatic banding and weigh- 
ing in a continuous operation on 
a roller conveyor. 


Inspection Move—A change in 
the inspection program has been a 
major step. All products used to 
be delivered to the inspection de- 
partment for final inspection and 
nacking. 

The new method of in-process 
inspection permits the packing to 
be done at the site of the last man- 
ufacturing station—often by the 
man who does that operation. It 
gives inspectors more time to do 


Some commercial coiled stock is packed in paper drums purchased outside. 
Package cost is same as crates, but labor to assemble crates is eliminated 
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Cost of applying steel strapping has been cut by a change to semiautomatic 
banding and weighing in a continuous operation on a roller conveyor 


their main job, and it cuts han- 
dling operations. 

Sales Tool — Coiled tubes for 
water, refrigerator, and automo- 
tive applications used to be packed 
in 250-lb capacity wirebound 
crates. They were replaced by in- 
dividual and master cartons. In- 
dividual cartons hold 2 to 4 lb, 


Skid with 3000-lb capacity for finned 


manufacturer. 
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Skid is used as a rack; 


master cartons hold 40 to 50 lb. 

Corrugated cardboard cartons 
offer no savings over the veneer 
crates, but the system is much 
more convenient to the customer. 
They stimulated an increase in 
sales. 

A reel-type carton was developed 
to replace the conventional square 


tubes was developed for air conditioner 
tubes are fed directly to machines 


one uscd for the individual co) 
tainer. It provides even more Co) 
venience in product use and offe: 
distinct identification for a “stand 
ard” item such as tubing. H) 


| 


Customer Service—For one aj 
conditioner manufacturer, the cor 
pany developed a 3000-Ib capacit 
skid for handling finned tubin: 
The skidded shipment is delivere 
to production, and the tubing | 
fed directly to the machine; th 
skid acts as the customer’s rac: 
When it is empty, it’s returned | 


the plant for re-use. | 


Increasing weight per packag! 
solved a serious production pro) 
lem for a refrigerator manufai 
turer. Stock had to be handie 
by overhead crane, and the unic 
required all machines to be shu 
down while the crane was delive: 
ing stock to a machine. 


The old package weighed 500 i 
enough stock for one-third of — 
shift. A new package was deve: 
oped to hold enough material t 
feed the machines for a full shif 


For packaging long, U-beam 
tubes used in heat exchangers, — 
container of 6000-lb capacity we: 
developed. A complete set of hez 
exchanger or condenser bundle 
can be packed in one container ii 
reverse order, so the bundles cal 
be fed directly into the equipment: 
from the package. 
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Type SW mounting is a vibration, shock, and noise 
solater. It comes in seven load-carrying capacities 
jranging from 38,000 to 125,000 Ib each. 

The mounts are adjusted and leveled from the side. 

Shims are not needed. 
_ The clean, flat top of the mount permits the unit 
to be placed in any position under a machine base, 
regardless of the availability, location, or size of 
jfoundation bolt holes. Equipment weighing up to 
1,000,000 lb can be installed on the mounts. 

The mountings consist of welded steel housings 
and high carbon steel helical springs. 

Resilient chocks hold upper and lower members of 
ithe housing in line. Write: Korfund Co. Inc., 48-40E 
32nd Place, Long Island City 1,N. Y. Phone: Ravens- 
iwood 9-7580 


This ten-station machine processes 64 automotive 
| erankshafts an hour. 

The machine is made up of three segmented ma- 
‘chining units connected by a transfer mechanism. 
This design makes it easy to get at the tools and 
‘simplifies alterations when design changes are made. 
~ Holes in the crankshaft are blown out and inspected 
automatically by probe-type gaging fingers. Holes are 
again blown out automatically after they are tapped. 

Machining operations are performed by standard 
hydraulic-powered units which have hardened and 
ground ways. Four self-contained units and two 
way-type units are used in the machine. 

A standard tapping unit having individual lead- 
screw drives is mounted on one end of the way-type 


units. 
Automatic lubrication systems are provided 
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Springs Mounts Simplify Installation of Heavy Equipment 


This line of nose pour furnaces is of the double- 
chamber, dry-hearth design. The larger sizes (fur- 
naces are rated at 600, 750, 1000, and 2000 lb per 
hour) are usually equipped with a hydraulic tilting 
mechanism and can be provided with a dipout vesti- 
bule in addition to a pouring spout. 

The furnaces are used for pouring large sand cast- 
ings or for transferring molten metal to a holding 
furnace or a large ladle. 

There is no gassing or overheating of metal because 
cold metal is never charged into the dry hearth. 

All moisture is driven off while the metal is melting 
on the dry hearth. Moisture mixes with the products 
of combustion and leaves the furnace through the flue. 

Melting rate and pouring temperature are controlled 
closely; each chamber has its own burner system. 
Write: Combustion Div., Eclipse Fuel Engineering Co., 
Rockford, Ill. Phone: 8-3751 


Transfer Machine Drills, Spotfaces, Reams, Taps, and Mills 


throughout the machine. Write: Snyder Tool & En- 
gineering Co., 3400 E. Lafayette, Detroit 7, Mich. 
Phone: Lorain 7-0123 
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Variable Speed Drive 


The W line of mechanical drives 
provides infinitely variable speeds 
from 4600 to 1.2 rpm in speed vari- 
ations of 2:1 to 10:1. 

Speed variation is accomplished 
by a ribbed V-belt and a dual vari- 
able pitch pulley mounted on par- 
allel shafts. 


The units are available in in- 
tegral or separate motor construc- 
tion. Write: Sterling Electric Mo- 
tors Inc., 5401 Telegraph Rd., Los 
Angeles 22, Calif. Phone: Raymond 
3-6211 


Strip Splicing Mill, 


Any ferrous or nonferrous ma- 
terial from 8 to 20 in. wide and 
from 0.060 to 0.100 in. thick can be 
handled by this machine. It con- 
sists of a loader, an uncoiler, a 
roller leveler with pinch rolls, a 
double up-cut shear, a wire brush 
unit, a welding station, and a re- 
coiler with automatic pushoff. All 
units are mounted on a common 
base, 13 x 28 ft. 

The machine weighs about 65,000 
lb, and it can be broken down to 
sizes which permit trucking. 

The shear, brush station, and 
welding station are carried on a 
sliding assembly which moves tra- 
verse to the line of the strip and 
is set at a 3-degree angle so that 
the joint is not perpendicular to 
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the long axis of the strip. Write: 
Berkeley-Davis Inc., 1021 Bahls St., 
Danville, Ill. Phone: 1009 


Silicon Power Rectifiers 


These 250-volt rectifiers are used 
in the operation of cranes, eleva- 
tors, machine tools, magnetic 
chucks, and similar direct current 
loads. 

Input ratings are available un- 
der 600 volts for three phase, 60 
cycle alternating current. Direct 
current output ratings range from 
75 to 600 kw for two-wire 250-volt 
systems. Ratings of three-wire 
125/250-volt systems are from 75 
to 150 kw. 

The rectifiers will operate con- 
tinuously at 100 per cent load, for 
2 hours at 125 per cent load, and 
for 1 minute at 200 per cent load. 

Conversion efficiency at full load 
is about 94 per cent. Write: Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Schenectady 5, 
N. Y. Phone: Franklin 4-2211 


Welding Cooler 


This welding equipment cooler 
solves the heat removing problem 
which has restricted full utilization 
of the gas-shielded are welding 
process. 

The cooler also provides an ef- 
ficient source of coolant for spot- 
welding dies, resistance welding 
rollers, induction heating coils, 
automatic welding equipment, and 
copper chill bars. 


A pump draws the coolant fro) 

a 9-quart reservoir and circulat 
it through the welding equipmer 
to absorb heat. Upon returning 1 
the cooler, the liquid is passé 
through a three-stage radiati 
system. | 
A four-bladed, pressure type fa 
packs a compression chamber wit 
air which can escape only throug 
the radiating units. | 
The cooler has a maximum Cé 
loric rating of 250 Btu a minute é 
a room temperature of 75° F. Maz: 
imum flow rate of coolant is 1. 
quarts a minute. Write: Bernar 
Welding Equipment Co., 102% 
South Ave. N, Chicago 17, i 
Phone: Regent 4-1024 
| 
Roof Ventilators ! 
These centrifugal roof ventilz: 
tors come in direct-drive and belt 
drive sizes. 
Spun aluminum units have 43 
unobtrusive roof-hugging appear 
ance. Units with 7, 9, 10, 12, aa 
13 in. diameter centrifugal fa: 
wheels (backwardly inclined) havi 
direct drives. Air volume range 


from 180 to 2330 cfm. 


Air volumes from 900 to 6596 
cfm are provided by fans from 1! 
to 22 in. in diameter. 

Larger units are built of steel 
These belt-driven models have 24 
27, 30, 33, 36, and 40 in. diameters 
Air volume ranges from 2170 te 
23,427 cfm. Write: Trane Co. 
La Crosse, Wis. Phone: 2-8000 


Sintering Muffles 


Muffles made of Inconel, Incoloy 
and 330 stainless steel withstanc 
high temperatures and strong at- 
mospheric conditions. 

Thicknesses are 4 in. and high: 
er. Muffles have oversize crowr 
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AC = Copper and Brass... 
u today’s best metal bargains! 


Competitive analysis of metal costs in 
manufacturing “Dishmaster” dish washer 
device switched manufacturer back to 
brighter, more attractive brass and away 
from plated steel and other substitutes. 


g Manville Manufacturing 


ROO a switches back to Brass for 


a better product at lower cost...drops steel! 


The “Dishmaster” made by Manville Manufacturing 
Co. of Pontiac, Michigan, includes many small parts 
again being made of brass. Direct comparison of costs 
with cadmium-plated steel showed that brass was 
once again the bargain buy in metal. For example, 
cost of the retaining ring shown here was reduced 
$11.50 per thousand when the manufacturer switched 
back to brass! Comparable component savings are 
being made all down the line! (Based on October 757 
costs of brass vs. steel.) 


: There’s no excuse for using substitutes for copper 
and brass; the genuine article is today’s best bargain 
® in metals! Your nearest Chase man can show you spe- 


cifically how Chase alloys—made of Kennecott copper 
BRASS & COPPER CO. —can fit into your production picture. Contact Chase 


WATERBURY 20, CONNECTICUT ; : 
SUBSIDIARY OF KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION locally or at Waterbury 20, Connecticut. 


The Nation’s Headquarters for Brass, Copper and Stainless Steel 


Atlanta Baltimore Boston Charlotte Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas 
Milwaukee Minneapolis Newark New Orleans New York (Maspeth, L. |.) Philadel 


Denver Detroit Grand Rapids Houston Indianapolis Kansas City, Mo. Los Angeles 
phia Pittsburgh Providence Rochester St.Louis San Francisco Seattle Waterbury 
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tops and have high capacity to 
hold their shape in expansion and 
contraction. Write: Wiretex Mfg. 
Co. Inc., 10 Mason St., Bridgeport, 
Conn. Phone: Forest 6-3494 


Cranes 


The USM-C crane is made in 1, 
2, and 3 ton capacity models with 
spans up to 30 ft. 

An underhung motor drives the 
crane at 60 fpm. Wheels are ma- 
chined and fitted with prelubri- 
cated ball bearings. All gears have 
cut spur teeth. 

End trucks are available with 


all necessary parts (with the ex- 
ception of the bridge beam and 
cross shaft) for constructing a 
complete crane. Bridge beams are 
standard I-beam sections. 

Short stub shafts with couplings 
are furnished as well as a drawing 
indicating the fabrication of the 
bridge beam. Write: Bacon Crane 
& Hoist Corp., 37 Division Ave., 
Brooklyn 11, N. Y. Phone: Ever- 
green 8-3970 


Gear Honer 


Model GHB is a gear tooth hon- 
ing machine that provides constant 
pressure and zero backlash meth- 
ods for honing hardened gear 
teeth. 

The headstock and tailstock are 
mounted on a tilting table which 
is attached to the reciprocating 
worktable. 

Nicks and burrs are removed 
and surface finish improved by the 
constant pressure arrangement. 
The table is tilted down for load- 
ing. Then the work is brought 
into tight-mesh contact with the 
abrasive impregnated, gear shaped, 
plastic honing tool. 


The zero backlash tilting tab) 
arrangement is used when mor 
tooth shape correction is needee 
In this case the work is honed i! 
a fixed center distance relationsht 
with the honing tool. Write: Nz 
tional Broach & Machine Co., 560 
St. Jean Ave., Detroit 13, Mick 
Phone: Walnut 1-8980 


LOOK...NO HANDS! 
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Write directly to the company for a copy 


Hose and Fittings 

This 4-page bulletin covers Teflon 
hose assemblies and industrial fit- 
tings that can be re-used. Titeflex 
Inc., Hendee Street, Springfield 4, 
Mass. 


\Packaging 

This 24-page bulletin offers infor- 
mation on the planning of the ship- 
ping department and the economics 
in designing, testing, packing, seal- 
ing, warehousing, and shipment of 
}corrugated boxes. Hinde & Dauch 
Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


| Dehydrators 

Bulletin SC-1018, 6 pages, describes 
Gehydrators for removing moisture 
‘from most gases continuously. Selas 
(Corp. of America, Dresher, Pa. 


Rotary Air Pumps 
| This 24-page bulletin includes blue- 
prints of installations of air pumps 
| used for vacuum and pressure opera- 
tions. Leiman Bros. Inc., 102 Christie 
’ St., Newark 5, N. J. 


Strap Feeder 

This 4-page bulletin describes a 
power unit for feeding vertical straps 
around large packages or skid loads. 
Signode Steel Strapping Co., 2600 N. 
Western Ave., Chicago 47, IIl. 


Wire Products 

Iron, steel, and nonferrous wire for 
packaging, wire weaving, and other 
industries are covered in this 6-page 
bulletin. Riverside-Alloy Metal Div., 
H. K. Porter Company Inc., River- 
side, N. J. 


Shovel Crane 

Bulletin SP-107, 16 pages, describes 
a self-propelled shovel crane with a 
capacity of % yard. Thew Shovel 
Co., Lorain, Ohio. 


Switchgear 

Bulletin 6004-C, 20 pages, describes 
a line of low-voltage power circuit 
breakers and switchbeards with rat- 
ings from 225 to 4000 amp. Switch- 
gear Div., I-T-E Circuit Breaker Co., 
19th and Hamilton Streets, Phila- 
delphia 30, Pa. 


Bearing Units 

Pillow blocks, flange blocks, and 
ball bearings are covered in a 12- 
page bulletin, BU-101-A. Browning 
Mfg. Co., Maysville, Ky. 


REMOVE CHIPS, TURNINGS 
AND BORINGS CONTINUOUSLY 
AND AUTOMATICALLY WITH A 


MAY-FRAN CHIP-TOTE 


continuous operation of machine 


tools by eliminating down-time for 
scrap removal ... skilled workers stay 
on the job... production increases by as 
much as 20%! Versatile CHIP-TOTE conveyors 
are available in a wide range of sizes to serve practically 
any type or size of machine tool. Conveyor speed is 
adjusted to meet the scrap removal needs of the machine. 


ENGINEERING, 


1725 Clarkstone Rd. ° 
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That’s right! The May-Fran 
CHIP-TOTE permits the 


INC. 
Cleveland 12, Ohio 


NEW 
» BOOKS 


Automatic Computers; A Systems 
Approach for Business, Ned Chapin, 
D. Van Nostrand Co. Inc., 120 Al- 
exander St., Princeton, N. J. 525 
pages, $8.75. 

Here are answers for the business- 
man, accountant, or systems engi- 
neer who wants to know what an 
automatic computer is, what it can 
do, how it works, and how it is pro- 
grammed and operated. Also cov- 
ered: How to determine if a com- 
puter is needed. Comparative data 
on available models, including costs, 
are included. 


The Rolling of Strip, Sheet, and 
Plate, Eustace C. Larke, Macmil- 
lan Co., 60 Fifth Ave., New York 
11, N. Y. 404 pages, $12.75. 

Roll cambers, causes and control of 
gage variation, factors which affect 
the rolling load, design of rolling 
schedules to ensure maximum pro- 
duction, the calculation of roll sep- 
arating forces developed during hot 
and cold rolling, and other aspects 
of the rolling process are discussed 
in this book. 


Write today for your copy of 
Bulletin MF-640. 


7721-MF 
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In June, 1933, when this old ad appeared, Corhart 
Electrocast was still new in the glass industry. Only a 
few glass companies dared then to buy it, ‘“‘one of the 


world’s highest-priced refractories”. But today its use Pee 3 
ENDURANCE 


is practically universal ... 


nev eanen 108s sitnwinne eine CORHART 104 


try — but despite its high price, it offers steel 

furnace operators the same opportunities for 

greater production and lower costs that Corhart ELECTROCAST 
Electrocast brought to glass. REFRACTORY 


May we send you complete data? Address: Corhart 
The words ‘‘Corhart’’ and ‘‘Electrocast’’ are registered Trade Marks which 


Refractories Cox Incorporated, 1616 West Lee Street, indicate manufacture by Corhart Refractories Company, Incorporated. 
es ; Corhart Refractories Co., Incorporated, 1600 West Lee Street, 
Louisville, Kentucky, WESSAR SPring 8-4471. Louisville 10, Kentucky, U.S.A.—Telephone SPring 8-4471. 
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STEEL and metalworking operations are ta- HEAVY SHIPMENTS—Consumption during Aner 
pering off as the holidays near. Ingot opera- 1957 is expected to exceed mill shipments sub- re 
tions slipped another 1.5 points last week to stantially, resulting in a reduction of consum- OUTLOC 
67.5 per cent—equal to the production of ails ers’ stocks. Mill deliveries will also be heavy. ere 
725,000 net tons weekly, the smallest output Shipments in the first ten months came to Matte 
since October, 1954, except for holiday and 68,755,943 tons, nearly 400,000 more than the wyaApRKFi 
strike periods. total for the like 1956 period. The record, 69,- OUTLOC 
889,424 tons, was set in 1955. SOTO” 
SLOWER RECOVERY—“Guesstimates” place ; MARKET 
holiday week ingot operations below 60 per AUTOS SURPRISE— Considering recent slug- OUTLOS 
cent, and postholiday activity is not likely to gish auto demand, that industry’s steel intake OUTLOC 
be as substantial as it has been in recent years. the first ten months of this year is surprisingly MARKEE 
Reason: The production sag is more than sea- large. Its receipts were 11,793,376 tons, up MaRhey 
sonal. from the 11,342,582 reported for the like 1956 MARKET 
7 OUTLOC 
GOOD SHOWING— Only a disappointing Pe MARKET 
fourth quarter prevented the industry from BUYER'S MARKET—A buyer's market is con- MARKET 
racking up record-breaking production this firmed by relatively easy supply conditions in MARKET 
year. Output through October set a ten-month virtually all products, including heavy plates  0jTLOc 
high at 96,899,075 net tons. But the slump in and structurals. Only three items are in really oe 
. the closing two months will bring the annual firm demand—wide, heavy plates; wide flange MARKET 
total to an estimated 113 million tons—still beams; and line pipe. The situation makes for eee 
the third best year on record. increasingly sharp competition. ee 
| SLOW FIRST HALF—Sluggish markets are PRICES WATCHED— Except for easiness in OUTLOC 
| anticipated in the first half of 1958. Buyers, quotations at the warehouse level, and disap-  QyTLOc 
| holding minimum stocks, will depend on prompt pearance of additional premium prices at mill relinitere 
mill shipments. Around midyear an upturn in level, no official concessions are noted. STEEL’S MARKET 
activity is predicted. Total 1958 output should arithmetical composite on finished steel last nee 
be no more than 5 per cent under the 113 mil- week dropped to $145.52 from $146.03 to reflect © OUTLOC 
: : ry j 1 of iums on bars and plates. MARKET 
lion tons estimated for 1957, or around 107 withdrawal of prem P ye. 
million tons. SCRAP FIRMER—After a long, steady decline,  OUTLOC 
JANUARY RISE—Production may go up next the scrap market last week appeared to be de- OyTLOc 
month, but enlarged capacity is likely to hold veloping a firmer tone. STEEL’s composite on ee 
| down operations percentagewise. Rated capac- the prime steelmaking grade rose $1.17 tO MARKET 
ity at the start of 1958 is expected to top 141 $33.17, as result of a sharp increase In the MARKET 
million tons, 7 million more than the figure at East. It is the first rise registered since the OUTLOC 
the beginning of 1957. end of last July. OUTLOC 
\ MARKET 
OUTLOC 
MARKET 
CT INGOT RATES MARKET 
NATIONAL STEELWORKS OPERATIONS TA RUE hae Maple CUTLOG 
Reese Change (ones Paces OUTLOC 
Pittsburgh ....... 63 Tg sls) 99 MARKET 
Chicago ........-. 74.5 — 0.5* 103.5 98.5 OUTLOC 
Mid- ‘Atlantic ete atl « 81 0 102 98 MARKET 
Youngstown ...... 63 —2 104 95 OUTLOC 
Wiheeling "a-ak. Jol = 0.5 100 98 MARKET 

Gleveland oc ..ns.- 69 Spee ea 104.5 93.5 
Buffalo. c.-s00s 0 63.5 0 107.5 100 OUTLOC 
Birmingham ...... 71 554 94 94.5 MARKET 
New England ..... 52 0 74 92 OUTLOC 
Gineinnaviy sac ve eter 68.5 — 4 90.5 92.5 MARKET 
SPamIUOULS hte awaken taiers 75.5 + 15 90.5 100 OUTLOC 
Betroitues sone Oe merge ioe van MARKET 
DP atimel craigsa feuebeY =. 1s 102 98 rors 
a OUTLOC 
(COT PRODUCTIONS OUTLOG 
Week Ended Week Month Year OUTLOC 
- Dec. 22 Ago Ago Ago MARKET 
COPYRIGHT 1957 TNE Se eee LOS Sian OSD ey W2Ted 5752 OUTLOC 
FERRE 1 ueiee ee LD: 1,739; 1,770 1,945 2,525 MARKET 
ty (In thousands) OUTLOC 
- MARKET 
*Change from preceding week’s revised rate. OUTLOG 
: +Estimated. darnericny His sere eee MARKET 
ee rots 461,893. in 1956; 2,413,278 in 1955. MARKET 
UTLOC 
Se Same ere a a MARKET 
| mn Gane 
Metalworking Outlook—Page 29 Technical Outlook—Page 65 OUTLOC 
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Air Force officials for a long time have considered the width of stainless and 
alloy sheets (above right) as a limiting factor in aircraft design. 


Corp. may have come up with the answer to their prayers with its . . . 


King-Size Sheets on Way 


ALLOY AND STAINLESS sheets 
in thin gages and widths up to 
90 in. soon may be available to 
the aircraft and missile industries. 
They’re the result of research in 
“sandwich” rolling at U. S. Steel 
Corp.’s Homestead District Works. 


“The research and development 
project marks a major. break- 
through in the size barrier and 
holds promise of better mill-pro- 
duced materials for planes and 
missiles,’ say corporation officials. 
Where aircraft requirements call 
for alloy and stainless steel sheets 
wider than now available (the 
standard width is 48 in.), two or 
more sheets must be welded to- 
gether, adding to the weight of 
the design. The wider sheet offers 
a significant saving in weight, plus 
simplification of design and fab- 
rication. 

How It’s Done—The process was 
developed by Howard S. Orr, proj- 
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ect development engineer for USS. 
A typical sandwich consists of two 
ordinary carbon steel cover plates 
—each is 1 in. thick. Four plates 


U. S. Steel 


of 12 per cent stainless (or ot 
alloy steel), each 5/16 in. th 
are placed between the cov 
The plates are coated with a ; 
arating compound to prevent tl 
from fusing during the rollil 

The sandwich, about 3 in. thi 
is held together with welde: 
side and end bars. It is heated 
conventional methods and ra 
down to a plate % in. thick, 
in. wide, and 250 in. long. Aj 
the side and end bars are cut 
and the cover is lifted, the pd 
uct is a sheet similar to the 
at the left in the top photo- 
in. wide and 250 in. long. 

Each layer of the sandwicit 
uniformly reduced about 90 
cent; the original 5/16-in. stt 
less plates end up with a nom: 
thickness of 0.033 in. Until now 
has not been feasible to get ss 
width in such a thin gage, U) 
Steel officials declare. 

Problems Solved—Under nor 
procedures, such king-size shu 
are difficult to roll because H 
loss is too great and too mr 
power is required. Because ci! 
initial thickness, the sandy 
tends to retain sufficient heat. 
the entire rolling operation. In. 
dition, it has the working quali 
of the carbon steel cover plates: 
stead of the stainless or a} 
plates inside. 

This minimizes the need for’ 
cessive rolling mill power requ: 
ments. The experiments at 
Homestead mill have been carr 
on with existing facilities, altho 
corporation officials say that 
gineering studies must be m: 


oe 


Several cuts of stainless steel plates make up the meat of this sandwich betw 
two slices of ordinary carbon steel plates. The sides and ends are weldec 
hold the stack together, heated, and then rolled in the same manner as | 
other carbon plates would be. The result: 90-in. wide, thin gage stainless shi 


STEE 


} to determine the additional equip- 
ment needed to put the process into 
production. Studies are also being 
} conducted to determine the best 
sandwich design and assembly 
methods, as well as to develop 
suitable ways to heat treat, 
quench, flatten, and finish the 
sheets to meet the exacting re- 
quirements of the aircraft and mis- 
sile industry. 


Stainless Steel ... 


Stainless Steel Prices, Page 104 


Demand for stainless steel bars 
is soft in the Detroit market. One 
area supplier says orders for De- 
cember are down probably 20 per 
cent from those booked in Novem- 
ber. This maker thinks business 
will improve a little in the first 
quarter, but that January orders 
so far haven’t confirmed this view. 
December looks like the lowest 
month for this producer. De- 
liveries average about three to four 
weeks, but ten-day shipments can 
be had. 


Sheets, Strip .. . 


Sheet & Strip Prices, Pages 99 & 100 


| Sheet suppliers say auto builders 
__have not made known their full 
i requirements for the first two 
months of 1958. Public reaction to 
the 1958 model cars has not been 
clearly demonstrated. 


Several motor car interests are 
expected to cut schedules in Jan- 
uary. At the same time, general 
_ metalworking is slowing down. 
Sheet and strip buyers generally 
are holding their inventories at the 
lowest possible level. Since they 
can get prompt mill deliveries, they 
see little point in stocking heavily. 


Eastern sellers report January 
bookings are dragging. Most area 
mills do not expect orders next 
month will exceed low December 
volume by more than 10 per cent. 
Stocks are being worked off at a 
slow pace because of slackened op- 
erations in household equipment 
and automotive fields. 


Some forward buying of elec- 
trical grade coils is noted in New 
England. Some users have covered 
first quarter needs. A spurt in de- 
mand for 430 stainless sheets is 
subsiding. Grain-oriented silicon 
sheet sales are off. 


December 23, 1957 


Raritan Arsenal, Metuchen, 
N. J., will close Dec. 26 on 375 tons 
of pickled and oiled hot-rolled car- 
bon sheets. 


Steel Bars ... 


Bar Prices, Page 98 


Curtailed manufacturing opera- 
tions and substantial inventories 
are reflected in sluggish demand 
for steel bars, both carbon and al- 
loy. Hot-rolled suppliers see no im- 
mediate change in prospects, but 


they are hoping for a moderate 
pickup in sales next month. 
Cold-drawn barmakers do not 
anticipate much improvement in 
their sales volume soon. Their sales 
were poor this month. This slug- 
gishness at the converter level is 
reflected in hot bar demand. 
Mill schedules will fall well short 
of capacity next month, and 
prompt shipments will be available. 
This is discouraging forward buy- 
ing. Order volume could pick up 
substantially without an extension 


FLEXIBLE 
COUPLINGS 


Give You Freedom From Coupling Maintenance 


Future maintenance costs and shut- 
downs are eliminated when you 
install Thomas Flexible Couplings. 
These all-metal couplings are open 
for inspection while running. 

They will protect your equipment 
and extend the life of your machines. 
Properly installed and operated 
within rated conditions, Thomas 
Couplings should last a lifetime. 


Under Load and Misalignment 
only Thomas Flexible Couplings 
offer all these advantages: 


1 Freedom from Backlash 
Torsional Rigidity 
2 Free End Float 


3 Smooth Continuous Drive with 
Constant Rotational Velocity 


4 Visual Inspection While 
in Operation 


Original Balance for Life 
No Lubrication 
No Wearing Parts 


on ou 


No Maintenance 


Write for Engineering Catalog 51A 


THOMAS FLEXIBLE COUPLING COMPANY 


WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA, U.S.A. 
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in deliveries because of producers 
substantial banks of semifinished 
steel. 


Reinforcing Bars .. . 


Reinforcing Bar Prices, Page 98 


Prices of concrete reinforcing 
stee] bars are easing with demand- 
supply balance prevailing at most 
distributing points. In the East, 
the bulk of tonnage is subject to 
price pressure. Contractors in 
that area still estimate 14.00 cents 


to 15.00 cents per pound in place, 
but in many cases, they are able 
to buy deformed and fabricated 
stock at half that price. 


With sizable bar backlogs, Or- 
egon Steel Mills plans to suspend 
operations three day over Christ- 
mas and three days over New Year. 
Northwest Steel Rolling Mills Inc., 
Seattle, will be down two weeks. 
Considerable reinforcing tonnage is 
involved in highway projects in 
Oregon and Washington, but recent 
placements have been small. 


you. 


@ You gain long term efficiency, because 
CRANEMASTER is soundly designed and 
carefully built for maximum performance, 


minimum maintenance. 


CAPACITIES to 15 TONS—SPANS to 60 FT. 


ABELL-HOWE 


cOM PANY 
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CRANEMASTER 


is your top value! 


@ You save on engineering cost because 
there’s a standardized CRANEMASTER 
for virtually every building condition. 


@ You save on production cost because time 
and material savings of modern manu- 
facturing techniques are passed along to 


why... 


send for 


BULLETIN C-110 


Describes in detail the many 
design and operating ad- 
vantages of CRANEMASTER 
overhead traveling Cranes. 
Also explains how Abell- 
Howe provides competent 
service from original survey 
to final installation. 


7747 Van Buren Street @ Forest Park, Illinois 


Wire... 


Wire Prices, Pages 100 & 103 1 
Yearend operations will be cur; 
tailed more than they were las} 
year by the wire mills and theft 
customers. Wiremakers’ backlogs 
are low, and the bulk of volumé| 
placed is for prompt shipment oF 
fill-in tonnages. | 
Bookings for January are light 
—and notably for rods. There isi 
some first quarter buying of high 
carbon specialties; inventories 0} 
some eastern consumers are exi 
pected to be depleted by Jan. 1! 
These consumers bought sparingly, 
for fourth quarter and indicate re: 
placement tonnage will be needec 
in the first quarter of 1958. Whil¢ 
this volume will be placed in Jani 
uary, in some cases shipment is nov 
wanted until February-March. | 
Automotive demand continues 
slow, and unless car sales gain, 21 
drop in ordering is expected next 
month. 
Merchant wire sales continue lim:/ 
ited, especially in the East and 
several other areas where foreig¢ 
competition is severe. 


| 


off seasonally. 


Plates ... 


Plate Prices, Page 98 | 

Eastern plate mills expect tc 
have full January schedules a!-} 
though tonnage specifications are 
coming through with less pres 


sure. Makers are becoming cur-! 
rent on practically all gages; 
with leading consumers cutting: 


needs—notably for tanks, pressure¢ 
vessels, weldments, and miscellane-! 
ous heavy equipment, includings| 
construction machinery. 

Shipbuilding requirements are 
mounting, with demand stronger) 
for heavier, higher manganese-: 
lower carbon plates for super- 


tankers. The ships are to be} 
double plated in critical stress! 
areas. 


In some cases, mills are bookedi] 
into mid-February on alloy plates.) 
Clad plate deliveries are down to’! 
six-eight weeks, heads four to five. | 
Some mills are booking plate girder) 
bridge tonnage direct. i 

The last of the premium prices: 
has officially disappeared, with) 
the Harrisburg, Pa., mill now; 
quoting $5.10 per 100 lb, mill, on) 
carbon plates. | 


| 
: 
t 


STEEL 


Steel Shipments Heavy 


I Mill shipments of finished steel 
f products totaled 69,155,531 net 
; tons in the first ten months of 
41957, reports the American Iron 
'& Steel Institute. The figure was 
)mearly 400,000 tons greater than 
the 68,755,943 tons moved in the 
j like period of 1956. It compares 
| with the record 69,889,434 tons 
f shipped in January through Oc- 
\ tober, 1955. 

Principal market groups were: 


Net Tons % of 

. 10 Mo. Domestic 

Classification: 1957 Shipments 
Warehouses. ...... .12,836,698 19.7 
Automotive .......11,793,376 18.1 
Construction .......10,698,821 16.4 
Containers ........ 5,592,026 8.6 
Machinery ......... 3,946,455 6.0 
Railroads ......... 3,689,897 5.7 


_ Particularly significant is the 
fact that shipments to the automo- 


_road classifications ran ahead of 
_ the ten-month totals in 1956. Con- 
_struction received more in the 
period than it did all last year 
' (10.4 million tons). 

_ Products shipped in the greatest 
tonnage were: 


Net Tons 
Products 10 Mo. 1957 
Cold-rolled sheets ......... 9,944,292 
PRATCS Gia. chucks ob lee Fictein tierce 1,100,046. 
Hot-rolled sheets .......... 6,693,443 
Hot-rolled bars ............ 6,574,834 
SETUCOUTAIS.  ass's or slr eek. Oy OS eeO 
Elec. tin plate ............ 4,205,356 


Plate, structural, and electrolytic 
tin plate shipments were run- 
ning at better than the 1956 total. 
Structurals set a ten-month high 
mark. 

During October, total shipments 
of finished products amounted to 
6,550,690 net tons, compared with 
6,171,674 in September, and with 
7,930,957 in October, 1956. 


Ferroalloys ... 


Ferroalloy Prices, Page 107 


Production of silicon alloys and 
metal during the third quarter 
‘was 11 per cent below output in 
the second quarter, reports the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. Shipments 
from furnaces were 2 per cent 
higher, and apparent consumption 
(shipments plus imports, minus ex- 
ports) was about 4 per cent lower. 

Stocks on hand at producers 
plants as of Sept. 30 totaled 140,- 
827 short tons, compared with 152, 
056 on June 30. Here are U. S. 


; December 23, 1957 


tive, construction, and the rail-' 


statistics on silvery pig iron, fer- metal, and miscellaneous silicon al- 
rosilicon, silicon briquets, silicon loys (short tons are used): 
Domestic Furnace Apparent 
Year Shipments Imports Exports Consumption 
LODE Mcrethecnasmareine tekst wr a OGL D0D 17,811 2,080 648,236 
eee OI Wo. COO Dehn OD AEN 933,063 24,359 1,689 955, 733 
a Telagele iv tenavetee ae ateicP ass le leis ah coy 865,953 22,017 2,11: 
ioe ,114 885,856 
TMTSte/ Quarcer ceria sees 201,577 4,945 757 205,765 
Second QuUaTLOR Heise ene one 5 att 197,325 5,931 812 202,444 
PMITGM Quarterswe ach, ence dite 189,721 5,568 251 195,038 
LOtaleO RNOe Tati scn aiie Sielenoe 588,623 16,444 1,820 603,247 
Production Shipments 
1957 3rd Quar. 1957 2nd Quar. 1957 3rd Quar, 1957 2nd Quar. 
Blast furnaces (Silvery Iron) 35,979 55,056 40,566 43,763 
Electric Furnaces ‘ 
CMerrosilicon)) ieekilcee 130,500 137,899 136,055 
Silicon Metal, and Other re 
Silicon “Alloys! ¥e7 <i shee 23,242 20,901 24,532 20,712 
Ota lS) Veta Sesto tae sieve alten itere 189,721 213,856 201,153 197,325 
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from the hand of the specialist . ee 
To Your Specifications 


ERIE Boits - Studs - Cap Screws ¢ Nuts 
In Alloys « Stainless + Carbon * Bronze 


Designers and engineers from every field of indus- 
try submit their exacting specifications to us for spe- 
cial fasteners to resist corrosion, extremes of temper- 
ature, tensile, fatigue, impact, and shear stresses. For 
more than 40 years our skilled craftsmen have met 
the requirements of construction and farm machinery, 
of transportation, refining and railroad equipment, 
the heavy machines of industry, pressure vessels, com- 
pressors, pumps, in widely diverse applications. We 
are prepared to serve you well. Send us your fastener 

SUBSIDIARY OF specifications for prompt estimate. 


ERIE BOLT & NUT CO. 


REPUBLIC INDUSTRIAL 


Sole eee Erie, Pennsylvania 
Representatives in Principal Cities 
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Steel Ingot Production—November, 1957 


— OPEN HEARTH — -——BESSEMER—— ——ELECTRIC TOE oe 
Per cent Per cent Per gent cue, 
of of co) 

Period Net tons capacity Net tons capacity Net tons capacity Net tons capacity 
a 08,762 97.1 
January .. 9,829,691 99.0 294,839 CT 884,232 86.5 11,008, ° 
February 8,898,671 99.2 277,682 80.4 810,853 87.8 9,987,206 ue 
March .... 9,442,164 95.1 275,156 71.9 871,754 85.2 be 4 96:6 
Ist Qtr. .. 28,170,526 97.7 847,677 76.3 2,566,839 86.4 31,585,04 ° 

89.5 
April ..... 8,820,328 91.8 231,731 62.6 762,721 T7A1 9,814,780 
DAA Ie ors 8,842,707 89.1 201,864 52.8 747,752 73.1 9,792,323 ac 
June ..... 8,498,903 88.4 210,915 57.0 681,584 68.9 9,391,402 87.2 
2nd Qtr. .. 26,161,938 89.8 644,510 57.4 2,192,057 73.0 28,998,505 ak 
Ist 6 Mo.. 54,332,464 93.7 1,492,187 66.8 4,758,896 79.7 60,583,547 . 

6 

GV cat 8,086,519 81.4 194,638 50.9 627,575 61.4 8,908,732 78. 
August) *.... 8,297,172 83.6 204,723 53.5 731,995 71.6 9,233,890 a 
September... 8,135,139 84.7 185,967 50.2 656,800 66.4 8,977,906 8 - 
3rd Qtr. .. 24,518,830 83.2 585,328 51.5 2,016,370 66.4 27,120,528 oe 
9 Mo. - 78,851,294 90.2 2,077,515 61.7 6,775,266 75.2 87,704,075 87. 
*October.. 8,348,522 84.1 154,577 40.4 694,618 67.9 9,197,717 ae 
tNovember.. 7,674,000 79.9 135,000 36.5 584,000 59.0 8,393,000 76. 
1956 
January 9,676,151 101.4 323,235 79.5 828,845 86.7 10,828,231 99.3 
February 9,043,064 101.3 296,543 78.0 799,388 87.1 10,118,995 99.2 
March .... 9,795,263 102.7 310,060 76.3 819,465 85.7 10,924,788 100.2 
Ist Qtr. .. 28,514,478 101.8 929,838 77.9 2,427,698 86.5 31,872,014 99.6 
ADE Tle sate 9,437,945 102.2 306,388 77.9 779,452 84.2 10,523,785 99.7 
MAY) coast + 9,370,167 98.2 297,990 73.3 822,219 86.0 10,490,376 96.2 
June ..... 8,664,605 93.9 282,846 71.9 773,546 83.6 9,720,997 92.1 
2nd Qtr. .. 27,472,717 98.1 887,224 74.3 2,375,217 84.6 30,735,158 96.0 
1st 6 Mo. . 55,987,195 100.0 1,817,062 76.1 4,802,915 85.6 62,607,172 97.8 
SUV eae. 1,330,151 SSH) oreludtoc Neate 292,012 30.5 1,622,163 14.9 
August 7,213,274 75.6 189,564 46.6 719,759 75.3 8,122,597 74.5 
September.. 9,342,796 101.2 286,978 72.9 792,885 85.7 10,422,659 98.8 
3rd Qtr. .. 17,886,221 63.2 476,542 39.5 1,804,656 63.6 20,167,419 62.3 
9 Mo. .... 73,873,416 87.6 2,293,604 63.8 6,607,571 78.2 82,774,591 85.9 
October ... 9,841,002 103.2 330,101 81.2 877,410 91.8 11,048,513 101.3 
November., 9,430,248 102.2 295,827 75.2 829,425 89.6 10,555,500 100.0 
December , 9,695,919 101.6 308,465 75.9 833,161 87.1 10,837,545 99.4 
4th Qtr. .. 28,967,169 102.3 934,393 77.4 2,539,996 89.5 32,441,558 100.3 
2nd 6 Mo.. 46,853,390 82.8 1,410,935 58.5 4,344,652 76.5 52,608,977 81.3 
Total 1956 102,840,585 91.6 3,227,997 67.4 9,147,567 81.2 115,216,149 89.8 


Note—The percentages of capacity operated in 1957 are calculated on Jan. 1, 1957, annual capaci- 
ties of: Open hearth, 116,912,410 net tons; bessemer, 4,505,000 net tons; electric, 12,041,740 net 
tons; total, 133,459,150 net tons. The percentages of capacity operated in 1956 are calculated on 


Jan. 1, 1956, annual capacities of: Open hearth, 112,317,040 net tons; bessemer, 
11,259,050 net tons; total, 128,363,090 net tons. 
subject to revision. 


tons; electric, 


*Revised. +Preliminary figures, 


4,787,000 net 


Imported Steel delivered on Domestic Terms 


No red tape! We deliver to any place in 


North America. Over 10 years of service to 


more than 2000 North American accounts—as a domestic firm, on domestic terms—with 


lower costs or better deliveries. 


Write for ‘‘How to be at home with products made 


abroad’’ and the address of your local Kurt Orban Company representative. 


Prices per 100 Ibs. (except where otherwise noted) landed, 


Deformed Bars (%” Dia. incl. all extras) 


Merchant Bars (%4” Round incl. all extras)... 


Bands (1”x"x20’ incl. all extras) 
Angles (2”x2"x4%” incl. all extras) 
Beams & Channels (base) 

Furring Channels (C.R. %”, per 1000’) 
Barbed Wire (per 82 lb. net reel) 
Nails (bright, common, 20d and heavier) 
Larssen Sheet Piling (section II, new, incl. 


including customs duty, but no other taxes. 
Atlantic & 
Gulf Coast 


$5.93 
7.05 


West Coast 


$6.18 
rr) 


Montreal 


$5.76 
6.28 
7.38 
6.10 
6.56 


Vancouver 
$6.12 
6.65 
7.65 
6.46 
6.92 

7.80 

8.79 


7.75 
8.97 
8.10 
8.29 


9.09 
8.45 


7.80 


13.50 13.24 
ganese steel plates and shapes, welded 
boiler tubes, A-335-P11 pressure pipe. 


from prominent century-old West German Mills 


Through Stahlunion-Export GmbH 


BOCHUMER VEREIN World’s first Steel Found- 
ry, 1842—Vacuum degassed Forgings. Pinion 
wire and spring wire for watches and clocks. 
DORTMUNDER UNION Originators of Inter- 
lock Sheet Piling—Larssen Sheet Piling, 
Plate, Shapes, Forged Bars and Shafts. 

NIEDERRHEIN Europe’s most modern Rod 
Mill—OH, CH, Low Metalloid, Specialty 


Wire Rod, Merchant Bars. 
WESTFAELISCHE UNION Europe’s largest Wire 
Mill—All types drawn Wire and Wire Prod- 
ucts—Nails, Barbwire, Wire Rope, Pre- 
stress Concrete Wire and Strand. 

PHOENIX RHEINROHR Europe’s largest Pipe 
Mill—Pipe, Tubing, Flanges, Welding Fit- 
tings, Precision Tubes, Tubular Masts. 


Ask us to quote on your requirements 


KURT ORBAN COMPANY, INC., 


In Canada: Kurt Orban Canada, Ltd., Vancouver, Toronto, Montreal 


46 Exchange Place, Jersey City 2, N. J. 


Rails, Cars... 


Track Material Prices, Page 103 


While announcements of new rail! 
orders are lacking, indications are 
that the railroads are again order 
ing tonnage. U. S. Steel Corp.’s: 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Div., Bir-} 
mingham, has reopened its rail mill 
which was closed down Oct. 1,) 


off then have been recalled. 
division also is increasing steel 
ingot production, having reactivaty 
ed an idle open hearth furnace. | 


Semifinished Steel . . . | 


Semifinished Prices, Page 98 


Inland Steel Co. completed re-- 
building the first of seven open! 
hearths and returned it to produc--| 
tion early this month. The second 
furnace was restarted last week, ,) 
and the third is scheduled for itsij 
first heat around New Year’s Day... 

With resumption of these fur- | 
naces, the remaining four will go ; 
down for rebuilding. The rebuild--j 
ing program started Aug. 5. i 


> 


net tons in the first 11 months of'}] 
this year, reports the American) 
Iron & Steel Institute. In only one: 
other comparable period was that: 
total exceeded; in 1955, output] 
amounted to 106.5 million tons. 

In 1956, the 11-month total was'ii 
104.4 million tons, about 900,000))) 
less than in the like period this:|j 
year. But production was _ held|| 
down during 1956 by a five-week:| 
strike. 

In terms of the basic index of'} 
average production for the period || 
1947-49, output in the January- |} 
November period was 137.4. Dur-.| 
ing the comparable period last: 
year, the index was 135.8. 

November output was estimated | 
at 8,393,000 tons. The index for'| 
the month was 121.9. In October, |) 
production totaled 9,197,717 tons. | 
In November, 1956, it was 10,555,- | 
500. l 

Through November, the indus- |) 
try operated at 86.2 per cent of ca- || 
pacity, based on the Jan. 1, 1957, || 
capacity rating of 133,459,150 net || 
tons. During November, it op- |) 
erated at 76.5 per cent. 


i 


| 
| 


Price Indexes and Composites 


180 FINISHED STEEL PRICE INDEX (Bureau of Labor Statisti 
(1947-1949=100) me 
170 
ea . 
160 
160 
150 +} 
150 
140 —_— 
ae. 140 
130 
130 
120 
195) 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 ee 
Dec. 17 1957 Week Ago Month Ago Nov. Avg. Year Ago 
181.7 181.7 181.7 181.7 168.8 
AVERAGE PRICES OF STEEL (Bureau of Labor Statistics) Tubes, Boiler’ (100, ft) 49.130 Black Plate, Canmaking 
Tubing, Mechanical, Car- Quality (95 Ib base box) 7.583 
Week Endede Dec. 17 DOMECLOO TE) emirates 24.953 Wire, Drawn, Carbon ... 10.225 
; : Tubing, Mechanical, in- Wire, Drawn, Stainless, 
‘Ser include mill base prices and typical extras and deductions. Units fens 304 (100 ft) et 205.608 430 (1D) ..+-.ee sense Pie 0.653 
Bre 00 lb except where otherwise noted in parentheses. For complete Tin Plate, Hot-dipped, 1.2 Bale Ties (bundles) ..... 7.967 
escription of the following products and extras and deductions ap- Ib (95 Ib epee Nails, Wire, 8d Common. 9.828 
plicable to them, write to STSEL. ( ase box).... 9.783 Wire, Barbed (80-rod spool) 8.719 
Tin Plate, Electrolytic, Woven Wire Fence (20-rod 
Rails, Standard No. 1... $5.600 Bars, Reinforcing ...... . 6.210 0.25 Ib (95 Ib base box) 8.483 TON) sessecereerseessee 21737 
Rails, Light, 40 Ib ...... 7.067 Bars, C.F., Carbon ..... 10.360 
Ses Searle eet 6.600 Bars. ‘Gils, Alloy, bic trec 13.875 
, Railway ......... 9.825 Bars, C.F., Stainless, 302 : * 
eo Freight Car, 33 (ib) bets DUDA On PLD 0.553 2 TORE FINISHED ZTEEL PRICE ANDES 
in. (per wheel) ....... 60.000 Sheets, H.R., Carbon .... 6.192 Dec. 18 Week Month Year OYr 
Bee Coreen Ase RA Sue ee el C.R., Carbon. 7.089 1957 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
APES occa ss 94 eets, Galvanized oka 8. 
Bars, Tool Steel, Carbon Sheets, C.R., Stainless, 302 220 Index 28530 avg=100) .. 239.15 239.15 239.15 225.92 181.31 
Gib) ee ee eee ek 0.535 (b) Ep it cw een 0.688 Index in cents per Ib ...... 6.479 6.479 6.479 6.111 4.912 
abe roe Steel, Alloy, Oil Sheets, Blectrical ocoohodo. 22z0rp 
ardening e wee 0.650 Strip, C.R., Carbon ..... 9.243 q * 
pers, aoe peek H.LR., Strip, C.R., Stainless, 430 STEEL's ARITHMETICAL PRICE COMPOSITES 
loy, F=4 Speed, W CUD: Brie suerasials selec : 0.493 ini 
6.75, Cr 45, V2.1, Mo Strip, ELR., We ty ESS 6245 Finished preels INGE pee esis $145.42 $146.03 $146.03 $137.66 $110.98 
BI5 C1060 Ub) onc. 1.355 Pipe, Black, Buttweld (100 No. 2 Fdry Pig Iron, GT.. 66.49 66.49 66.49 62.63 55.04 
Bars, Tool Steel, H.R., Lt) Weise owacees 19.814 Basic Pigeiron, (GE etic. 65.99 65.99 65.99 62.18 54.66 
ual ae fa Rees wis, tees Fae Galv., Buttweld (100 Mes: Malleable Pig Iron, GT ... 67.27 67.27 67.27 63.41 55.77 
Bars, H.R., Alloy Pen, BO eEs Pipe, Line 100 £8) 199.023 Steelmaking Scrap, GT 33.17 32.00 3a.17 64.83 43.00 
Bars, H.R., Stainless, 303 (100 ft) ...- ie 194.409 
(ID)... oe ee ee eee eee 0.525 Casing, Oi! Weill, Alloy *For explanation of weighted index see STEEL, Sept. 19, 1949, p. 54; 
Bars, H.R., Carbon ..... 6.425 CLO OMEL) Weeetetelace cioienarereicke 304.610 of arithmetical price composite, STEEL, Sept. 1, 1952, p. 130. 


Comparison of Prices 


Comparative prices by districts, in cents per pound except as otherwise noted. Delivered prices based on nearest production point. 


INI Dec. 18 Week Month Year 5yYr Dec. 18 Week Month Year S5Yr 
FINISHED STEEL 1957 Ago Ago Ago Ago PIG IRON, Gross Ton 1957 Ago Ago Ago Ago 
Bars, H.R., Pittsburgh .... 5.425 5.425 5.425 5.075 3.95 Bessemer, Pitts. ......... $67.00 $67.00 $67.00 $63.50 $55.50 
Bars, H.R., Chicago ...... 5.425 5.425 5.425 5.075 3.95 Basiewvalley. eect se veces 66.00 66.00 66.00 62.50 54.50 
ars, H.R., deld., Philadelphia 5.725 5.725 5.725 5.35 4.502 Basic, deld., Phila. ....... 70.01 70.01 70.01 66.26 59.25 
Bee act cen ae 7 ASE A all ates ae ees No. 2 Fdry,Nevillesiand,Pa. 66.50 66.50 66.50 63.00 55.00 
Shapes, Std., Chicago ...... 5.275 5.275 5.275 5.00 3.85 No. 2 Fdry, Chicago ...... 66.50 66.50 66.50 63.00 55.00 
Shapes, deld., Philadelphia.. 5.545 5.545 5.545 5.40 4.13 No. 2 Fdry, deld., Phila. . 70.51 79.51 70.51 66.76 59.75 
Plates, Pittsburgh ........ . 5.10 5.10 5.10 4.85 3.90 No: 2 Fdry, Birm.... 2... 62.50 62.50 62.50 59.00 51.38 
Plates, Chicago ........... . 5.10 5.10 5.10 4.85 3.90 No. 2 Fdry(Birm.)deld.Cin. 70.20 70.20 70:20 66.70 58.93 
Bete: Goalesviti, Ba. age oem on ee Boo ae as oe Malleable, Valley ......... 66.50 66.50 66.50 63.00 55.00 
MEviates, Claymont, Del...;.. 5.70 6.70 5.70 5.35 4.35 Malleable, Chicago ..... 66.50 66.50 66.50 63.00 55.00 
| Sheets, H.R., Pittsburgh ... 4.925 4.925 4.925 4.675 3.775 Ferromanganese, Duquesne, 245.00t 245.00¢ 245.00f 235.00t 228.00° 
Sheets, H.R., Chicago ..... 4.925 aos 4.925 were 3.775 . 
Sheets, C.R., Pittsburgh ... 6.05 6 6. i a ‘! ®75-8 t " ; 
| Sheets, C.R., Chicago...... 6.05 616540. 6.055.675 0 4,575 t74-76% Mn, net ton. *75-82% Mn, gross ton, Etna, Pa 
Sheets, C.R., Detroit .......6.05-6.15 6.05-6.15 6.05-6.15 5.15 -5.85 £315 
Sheets, Galv., Pittsburgh .. 6.60 6.00 oor: a0 : SCRAP, Gross Ton (Including broker's commission) 
Strip, H.R., Pittsburgh .... ee 4.925 #925 4.675 ies ae 
Strip, H.R., Chicago ....... 4.925 4 : : 5 ; 
Strip, C.R., Pittsburgh .... 7.15 7.15 7.15 6.85 5.10-5.80 No. 1 Heavy Melt, Pittsburgh $31.50 $31.50 $33.50 $66.50 = $44.00 
Strip, C.R., Chicago ....... 7.15 7.15 7.15 6.85 5.35 No. 1 Heavy Melt, E. Pa. .. 37.00 33.50 33.50 63.00 41.50 
Strip, C.R., Detroit ..... aon GRAS 7.25 7.25 6.95 5.30-6.05 No. 1 Heavy Melt, Chicago 31.00 31,00 32.50. 65:00 42:0 
Wire, Basic, Pittsburgh ... 7.65 7.65 7.65 ye pare No. 1 Heavy Melt, Valley.. 29.50 29.50 31.50 66.50 44.00 
ETT ES es SU ia ae besos s10c0 510.30. $9.95 $8.95 No. 1 Heavy Melt, Cleve. 26.50 26.50 28.50 65.00 43.00 
fasta 60 1D) POX : No. 1 Heavy Melt, Buffalo. 31.50 31.50 32.50 62.50 43.00 
*Including 0.35¢ for special quality. Rails, Rerolling, Chicago 49.50 47.50 48.50 89.50 52.50 
No. 1 Cast, Chicago 37.50 35.50 35.50 50.50 50.00 
SEMIFINISHED STEEL COKE, Net Ton 
Beehive, Furn., Connlsvl. .. $15.25 $15.25 $15.25 $14.50 $14.75 
Pitts. (NT) 6. 00 $96.00 $96.00 $91.50 $70.50 ive, , 
Sol idea maton ¥ 15 6.15 6.15 5.80 4.425 Beehive, Fdry., Connisvl. 18.25 18.25 18.25 17.50 17.00 
* 
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Steel Prices Mill prices as reported to STEEL, Dec. 18, cents per pound except as otherwise noted. Changes shown in ttalics. i 
Code numbers following mill points indicate producing company. Key to producers, page 99; to footnotes, page 103. | 


ee ee a eee 


SEMIFINISHED Monessen,Pa. P7 ....... 6.15 Coatesville,Pa. L7 ..... 5.10 Clairton,Pa. (9) U5 ....5.425 BAR SHAPES, Hot-Rolled Alloy) 
INGOTS, Carbon, F (NT) enacts B11.6.15 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..5.20 Cleveland(9) R2_.....5.425 | 
Munnell, te ba abl a wt s tsburg,Calif. C11 ....6.95 Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......5.20 Ecorse,Mich.(9) G5 ... .5.525 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......6.555 

sees ortsmouth,O, P12 ....6.15 Fairfield,Ala. 7T2 ....5.10 Emeryville,Calif. J7 ..6.175 Clairton,Pa. U5 .......6,55)) 
INGOTS, Alloy (NT) Roebling,N.J.. RS .....6.25 Fontana,Calif.(30) Ki ..5.90 Fairfield,Ala(9) T2 ..5.425 Gary,Ind. U5 ..........6.55 
Detroit’ S41..........$77.00 S-Chicago,Il. R2 ......6.15 Gary,Ind. U5 .........5.10 Fairless,Pa. (9) US ..5.575 Houston Sd ...... vile 16550 
MAMLOMy Pas wSS vtec w. 3 77.00 SParrowsPoint,Md. B2..6.25 Geneva,Utah C11 ......5.10 Fontana,Calif.(9) K1 ..6.125 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....6.80)) 
Lowellville,O. S3 ...... 77.00 Sterling,Il. (1) N15 ....6.15 GraniteCity,I. G4 .....5.30 Gary,Ind.(9) US ......5.425 Pittsburgh J5_..... .. » 6.55 iif 
Midland,Pa. C18 ...... 77.00 prerene i. N15 .......6.25 Harrisburg,Pa. P4 ...... 5.10 Houston (9) S85 ...... 5.675 Youngstown U5 ..... + «6.55 5) 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ...... 77.00 Se ROIEL Mab Sococo dhs iGo KD sadopeocaone 5.20 Ind.Harbor(9) I-2, Y15.425 . 
Siitronyjea. S83 % 5 22 700 orcester,Mass. AT ....6.45 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1.5.10 Johnstown,Pa.(9) B2 ..5.425 | 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ..... 50) Jollet, Mins P220 opueeer 5.425 BARS, C.F., Leaded Alloy 
BILLETS, BLOOMS & SLABS STRUCTURALS Lackawanna N.Y. B2 ..5.10 KansasCity,Mo.(9) 85..5.675 {Including leaded extra) 

Carbon, Rerolling (NT) LoneStar,Tex. L6 ......5.45 Lackawanna(9) B2 ...5.425 Ambridge,Pa. W18 ...9.925)|} 
Bessemer,Pa. U5 ....$77.50 Carbon Steel Std. Shapes Mansfield,O. E6 .......5.10 LosAngeles(9) B3 ....6.125 BeaverFalls,Pa. M12 . .9.925'|| 
Buffalo R2..........77.50 Ala.City,Ala. R2 .....5.275 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....5.95 Milton,Pa. M18 ..... ..5.575 Camden,N.J. P13 .....10.10)]f 
Clairton,Pa. U5 ....... 77.50 Atlanta All ..........5.475 Munhall,Pa. US ....... 5.10 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..5.875 Chicago W18 ....... 9.925 jf 
Ensley,Ala. T2 .......77.50 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 5.275 Newport,Ky. A2 .......5.10 Niles,Calif. Pl ....... 6.125 Cleveland C20 ...... 9.925 }/ 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .....77.50 Bessemer,Ala. T2 ..... 5.275 Pittsburgh Jb .......-- 5.10 N.T’wanda,N.Y.(23)B11 5.775 Blyria,O. W8 ..... 9.925 } | 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....88.00 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 .....5.325 Riverdale,Ill. Al .......5.10 Pittsburg,Calif.(9) C11.6.125 LosAngeles S30 ne, | 
Gary,Ind. U5 ......... 77.50 Birmingham C15 ..... 5.275 Seattle B3 ...........6.00 Pittsburgh(9) JS ...... 5.425 (Grade A) .........11.80)} 
Johnstown,Pa. B3_....77.50 Clairton,Pa. U5 ......5.275 Sharon,Pa, S3_......... 5.10 Portland,Oreg. O4 .....6.175 (Grade B) .....,...11.80)} 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..77.50 Fairfield,Ala. T2 .....5.275 S.Chicago,Ill. U5, W14 5.10 Seattle B3, N14 ......6.175 Los Angeles P2. d | 
Munhall,Pa. U5 .......77.50 Fontana,Calif. K1 ....6.075 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..5.10 8.Ch’c ’g0(9)R2,U5, W14 5.425 (Grade A) ...... 11.40} ]] 
S.Chicago,II]. R2, U5..77.50 Gary,Ind. U5 ......... 5275 Sterling,I. N15 .......5.10 S.Duquesne,Pa.(9) U5..5.425 (Grade B) .......... 11.9¢ )] 
S.Duquesne,Pa. Ud ....77.50 Geneva,Utah Cll |... _5.273 Steubenville. W10 ....5.10 S.SanFran.,Calif.(9)B3 6.175 Monaca,Pa. S17 .... "9.905 jl 
Sterling. N15 ...... 77.50 Houston $5 ..........5.375 Warren,O. R2 ......... 5.10 Sterling,Ill.(1)(9) N15..5.425 Newark,N.J. W18 .....10.16 ||} 
Youngstown R2....... 77.50 Ind.Harbor. Ind. 1.2. 15.975 Youngstown U5, Y1 ...5.10 Sterling, IN.(9) N15 ....5.525 SpringCity,Pa. K3 ..... 10.1¢ 

CatbonForaing (NT) Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....5.325 Struthers,O. Y1 .......5.425 Warren,O. C17 ves ss 9.925 iif 
messerier Pa 95 g $96.00 Joliet,IM. P22 ......,.5.275 PLATES, Carbon Abras. Resist. Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ..5.425 | 
ITEM. RO | =r. nue oe 00 KansasCity,Mo. $5 ....5.375 Claymont,Del. C22 .....6.75 Torrance,Calif.(9) C11.6.125 | 
Gantan(Onko oh 5, 9850 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..5.325 Fontana,Calif. Kl ..... 7.55 Youngstown(9) R2, U5.5.425 BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon | 
ClaittonPa. US... 196.00 LosAngeles B3 ........5.975 Geneva,Utah Cll ......6.75 Ambridge,Pa. W18 | 
oumohocken,Pa. AS20100 yr C10 |. 15/575 Houston S5 ...........6.85 BARS, H.R. Leaded Alloy BeaverFalls,Pa, M12/R2 veal 
Se eyeeen Ea.» AS20100 pene Pa. U5 .......5.275 Johnstown,Pa. BO Ng Sk675 (Including leaded extra) Birmingham ay are i] 
Batic Kia e02 = 1,106.00 Disenunic ee, Behe come Ss a ar dix te Ea ae a One 7.475 Buffalo BS... ......--7.35 | 
ena Us Kl ... ee Portland,Oreg. O04 ... .6.025 ded sl ele Iron BARS, Hot-Rolled Alloy Camden,N.J. P13 .....7.78 } 
ee a Gi be ee, Seattle 89.4... 0.16.02 oo B14 .....13.15 iigippa.Pa. J5 6.475 Carnegie,Pa. C12 ..... 7.30 

.....96.00 § Chi Tl quippa, Pa, vee 6, Chicago’ W138) © : csatiere ste 7.36 
Houston 85 eet cago, Ill. U5, W14.5.275 PLATES, H.S., L.A. Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....6.475 Clevel | 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....96.00 Sietaoak eee » 5» «6.925 a hauipes Ee a tone “ee Bridgeport,Conn. C32 . .6.55 Detroit BS, E17 ue Be | 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2...96.00 Torrance Cale Cl a> Clairton,Pa. t Sd a Buffalo R2 ...........6.475 Detroit S41 ees |) 
ec rance,Calif. C11 ....5.975 Clairton,Pa. US .......7-625 Ganton,O. R2, TT ....6.475 Donora,Pa. AT ........ 7.36 
Riera oa. ais. ae eee Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....5.275 Claymont,Del. C22 ..... 7.625 CantensO, Ra TT eine cairo apes 
Munhall,Pa, U5 ....... 96.00 Wide Flange Cleveland J5, R2 .....7.625 Detroit S41 ........... 6.475 Franklin! CNG Re 
Coatesville,Pa. LT ....7.925 ranklinPark,Il. N5 ...7.3¢ 
ReattiosBborkee ots 109.50 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 .....5.325 Economy,Pa. B14 ....6.475 G Ind ‘ 
: Clai Conshohocken,Pa. A3 . .7.625 i ary,Ind. R2 .......... 7.38 ff 
Sharon,Pa. S3 .. ..96 00 ICONIP as) Ooi ineiec rete Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......6.575 GreenBay,W: 
S.Chic Fontana,Cali Economy,Pa. B14 ....7.625 Pair eenBay,Wis. F7 .....7.30@ | 
ago R2, U5, W14. 96 00 1 ,Calif. Ki ....6.225 i airless,Pa. US ....... 6.625 Hammond,Ind. J5, Li 
$.Duquesne,Pa. U5 ...96 00 IMdianaHarbor,Ind. I-2.5.275 Ecorse,Mich. Go .......7.725 WFarrell,Pa. S3 .......6.475 Hartford, Geant R2 co oe 
SisanFranciseo BS ...105.50 LacKewanna,N.Y, B2 ..5.325 Moran Sa gg... Woon nontena,Calit. Ki <...7,525) Harvey Ti A oe See 
WaAErenyOlm C17) tcc 96.00 Munhall,Pa, U5 ...... 5.275 nes Pa. $3. o-41° 2-625 Gary,Ind. U5 ........-6.475 LosAngeles (49) S30 ..8. 3 
Phoenixville,Pa. P4 ... 5.325 ontana,Calif.(30) K1 .8.425 Houston $5 . 161725 LosAngeles. Pa. Re . 8.78 
: mdiley: Forging (NT) S.Chicago,M. U5 .....5.275 Gony? aes U5 ......+.7.625 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 6.475 Mansfield,Mass. B5 Sate 
a Pa. B2 ..$114.00 Alneyrestae Shapes ech tah Cll 11.7625 Johnatown, Pa.) B2-. .. 6475) Mageilestor tee eee 
Bridgeport Conn. C92. 114.00 AllquipparPa.<J6 none cuibh wisn TOr Ree To: 4 oon ee ....6.725 Midland,Pa. C18 ......7.30 | 
Shino Re. ae ee ; GlaittontPaa Use ene A 6.55. Johnatowh,Pa.- B2 ate eae ackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.475 Monaca,Pa. S17 .......7.30 
c RO ere £.b8 (iolnslows sib Lowellville,O. S3 ..... 6.475 Newark,N.J. W18 
Conshohocken, ‘Pa. A3. 121.00 Sa ee teen rete ee alg aca se Poa ageless Bsa colo) NewCastle, Pa. (17) Sia 
BeOS Paoli tie) KaneasCity, Mo, ‘$5 .....6.65 Seattle BS... seve 8.525 assillon,O. R2_ .....6.475 Pittsburgh J5 ....... ‘17.30 | 
Farrel ea 832 ig:00 Munhall,Pa, US_.......6.55 Sharon,Pa. $3 .......7.625 Pitiebureh JOOS _+++++6.475 Plymouth,Mich. P5 ....7.55 _ 
MOREE Cilie Kin cade eo. S:Calcago,Il. US... 2... 6.55 S.Chicago,IIl. U5, W14 7.625 Sharon, Dal FSS ME eee aca one, Wi8 ....7.85 | 
GaryaInd™ USS .chce. 114.00 .. H.S., L.A. Std. Shapes SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..7.625 §.Chicago R2, U5, W14 6.475 Bice sein. Fed pea 
Houston $5 .......... 119.00 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 7.75 Warren,O. R2 ........ 7.625 §.Duquesne,Pa. US ....6.475 Spri cago,Ill. W114 ....7.36 
Ind. Harbor. Ind. ¥1 "314/00 Bessemer, Ala, T2 020... 775 Youngstown U5 ....... 7.625 Struthers,O. Y1 6.475 apenee ekes K3 .....7.75 
° ,0. eT, oo me 
ee en ae P1100. Cirtom PA UB) nos ey Sune ALLOY Pacelown tose tt aie ener ort 22 20E 80 
Los Angeles B3 geno Maintlcldy Ala. 12's. .cbo 0 TBO rte eee ee aan nee gstown US .......6.475 Willimantic,Conn. J5 ..7.80 
Dowellville,O.063 114.90 Foutana,Calit. Ki .,...8.55 Goonies ee ee Waukegan,Il. AZ .....7.30 
Massillon,O. R2 “ue, CEenb Ue Wi) noon uawoedius Coatesve Ears ..7.20 BARS & SMALL SHAPES, H.R. *OU8Stown F3, Y1 .....7.30 
Midland,Pa. C18 ..... 114.909 Geneva,Utah Cll SHIeUS Gare ee a 14 +2020 High-Strength, Low-Alloy 
Munhall,Pa. U5 ...... 114.99 Houston $5 . “785 Ronee TG a et ---7.20 aliquippa,Pa. J5 . 7.925 BARS, Cold-Finished Carbon 
seater Fe. Bee os wig it 0 ie eaeeporiad, <3 WT he cere oa Ki 1 .-8.00 Bessemer,Als. T2 .....7.925 (urned | andi) Grown 
S. Duquesne, Pa. B wae. 114.00 kKansasCity,Mo, $5 ++++-7.80 Houston $5 .. "7139 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....7.925 Cumberland,Md.(5) C19.6.55 
...114.00 »Mo. --.+-7.85 Ing H Clairton,;Pas U5) sone: «1 7.925 
Struthers,O\Y1 ...... tig op Lackawanna, Nov. B2 Wed goku AVI ca. 0208 ole ciand eRe 7.925 
Warren, O/NC17 66... 114.00 Mosh neeles BS eae ie eben 8.45 Teamcenie re: eee Hiei oe Ecorse,Mich. G5 ......8.025 BARS, Cold Finished Alloy 
paar Be pee. pare eee Munhall,Pa. U5 _... trian Roast T2 .....7.925 Ambridge,Pa. W18 ....8.775 
ROUNDS, SEAMLESS TUBE (NT) S-Chicago.IIl. U5, Wid DoT T5 a ee ena hana aO Gory ek Ue ns: 022 8.628 Beaver Walls, Pa Ma aes: ae 
puto Tey She eee $117.50 S.SanFrancisco B3 ..... 8.40 IELSPUES DE Jo) satse series v.20 eri GuatonnaSs +++++++-7.925 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....8.775 
anton,O, M2 ....... 120.00 Struthers,O. Y1 Seattle han (os ene 8.10 Pa --.8.175 Bridgeport,Conn. C32 . .8.925 
Cleveland R2 .. 117.50 +++++++7.75 Sharon,Pa. $3 799 1nd-Harbor,Ind. “Y1 :117.925 Buffalo BS 8.775 
Gary,Ind. US 9.) "11750 pettiSiagh’As, Wide Flange | S.Chieago, I. US, Wid) 799 Jonnstown,Pa. B2 ....7.925 Camden,N.J. P13 .....8.95 
8.Chicago,Ill. R2, Wi4 117.50 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 .....7.80 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..7.20 pousasCity,Mo. Sb ....8.175 Canton,O. T7 ........ 8.775 
§.Duquesne,Pa. US .. .117.50 arias) NY. B2 ‘li7ig0 Youngstown Y1 ........ 1.20 Tosangeles BS 0 7 Anes: Cone ee aa S 
arren,O, peat HUIS. swlaip ete To SD EREL OC RCH ie 58D Oh a e/a tin 8.625 i | 
C17 .......117:50 §.Chicago,Iil. US ...._. 17:75 FLOOR PLATES Pittsburgh JS. ......1.7/923 Cleveland AT, 630 1.) 8.778 | 
ane Cleveland JS .........6.175 Seattle BS... :8.675 Detroit B5, P17 ......8.975 |} 
ee PILING Conshohocken,Pa. A3 . 6.175 S-Chicago,INl. U5, , Wi 7.925 Detroit S41 ... 8.775 
Allquippa,Pa. JS .....5.075 Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2 ...6.175- 8-Duquesne,Pa. U5 ....7.925 Donora,Pa.’ AT «1+. .0: 2 
Munhall,Pa. U5... _ 14.375 BEARING PILES Munbel be ue 12 1:8-448 i 8 sanwrancldeo! Bay. (8616 Gyies © /. 7s ee 
Warren,O. R2 ......_. 4.875 Bethlehem,Pa. B2 ....5.325 S.Chicago,Ill. US .....6.175 Struthers,O. Y¥1 PE FrankiinParke Til, N86 "118.775 | 
Youngstown R2, U5 ..4.875 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2. .5.325 -. 6. Youngstown US |... pS a ae ark,Il. N5 ..8.775 
aay Fa U5 6.00. (5275 PLATES, Ingot Iron Hee preg Gretnar oo save eee eae 
WIRE RODS see i PLU UD, sie Dea re eg an Oy a ee Pere enee Bua a6 rae Hammond,Ind. J5, L2. .8.775 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 . 6.15 Tackiaaene ere Cleveland ¢.l, R2 ......5.85 Houston(9) 85 .......8:675 Harvey cir OBS R2 ... .9.075 
Alton Tl Li OR eeu:. -6-15 Munhall,Pa, U5 nae Melee SRO Eh 22 5.85 KansasCity,Mo.(9) $5. .5. 675 Harvey Tl 5S sae a ade 
Beg ete oe. +-*-8.95 §.Chieago.Ti. re pees ereee Pees warns (Os B2...5:425 LosAngeles B2, $30 7.11018 
FOC OG 5 ei , . cee e ee Oe i ay 
havior ar ee eae “Pla geen uae BARS Sterling, Il. (1) N15 | Obes Maeno, ier) Be 
, . Sifwra tel ate ére onawanda,N.Y. B Gy By 5 ete i 720s 
taal ee Ties Gal5 PLATES BARS, Hot-Rolled Carbon peers ene Ee oe pase 8.775 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. Y1. fae ELATES, Carbon Steal (Merchant Quality) BAR SIZE ANGLES; S. Shapes Newark.N.J Wis Sree 
i eee 6.15 Ala.cChy, “Ala R2.....5.10 Ala.City,Ala.(9) R2 . 5.425 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .....5.425 Plymouth,Mich. P5 ... .8.975 
Siler BAT 66) Gis AsMah ey, Geveniaeens Aliquippa,Pa. (9) 35 . 15.425 Jollet Ti, Bag 22 oN Gos apc oe “1 8.775 
KansasCity,Mo. $5 ....6.4 ey ~.5:10) YAltonsill} Liles ae ano G2beeniedi Gay pia ess pringCity,Pa. K3 ....8.9 
Re ieee ee Bessemer.Ala. T2 -++--5.10 Atlanta(9) All .......5.625 Pittsburg Spee ee Siminere Oe re L878 
LosAngdles BS... 22 een Glamtvm Pa US, .-..-..5.10 Bessemer,Ala.(9) T2 . 5.425 Portland Ore Oa Cee eRnE RD Oe C Le eens ee 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....6.40 Cleveland J5, R2...... -5.10 Birmingham(9) C15 . .5.425 SanFrancisco’ 87 +00 6.275 Waukegan,Tl. At...) sate 
, -......5.20 Buffalo(9) R2 ...5.425 Seattle B3 ++++--6.275 Worcester,Mass. AT ..9.075 
Rages +++++-6.175 Youngstown F3. Y1 ..8.775 


era Ee 
See OPO SBE ott Ie Neat TATA whan me) BAECS OA pes to) ee ee ea 


BARS, Reinforcing 


lee (re : RAIL STEEL BARS s 
| EL Sa ie alae Betta lignes eae nei ue ce ee Me tl 
, tive vas) al elo i cagoHts. ms R 1 it igh-Strength, Low-Allo 

(getenta And eo. 625 Chicscolienr cs Le Base Cleveland J5, R2 ....7.275 eA fee outanel ChE, cele 
an nein C15, S42 15.425 ChicagoHts.(4) C2 ... 5.495 Conshohocken,Pa. A3..7.325 Cleveland J5, R2 ....8.975 
ei. BIOS 2 eS 5.425 Franklin,Pa. (3) FS | 15/305 Ecorse,Mich. G5 Ecorse,Mich. Gd ..... 9.075 SHEETS, Galvanized 
pe voland RD crates alin tet 5.425 Franklin,Pa. (4) F5 "5 405 Fairfield,Ala. T2 Fairless,Pa. U5 ......9.025 High-Strength, Low-Alloy 

; corse,Mich. G5 ....., 5.775 JerseyShore,Pa.(3) J8 ..5.30 Sa eee ee Ub ponrane Caliah iveee ate i 9.725 

4 Emeryville,Calif. 37 116.175 Marion,0.(3) Pi1 ....5.325 Fartell,Pa. 83 a ER EN ieaeh aa 8.975 yin Ee cae) "B2 . 0.726 
ee tcld,Ala. T2.....5.495\ Tonawanda(3) R12 ...5.325 Goce pg Ki .-- 8.175 IndianaHarbor,Ind,  ¥1 8.975 SParrowsPt.(39) B2 --S. 

i Bairless,Pa. U5 000. 5.575 Tonawanda(4) B12 ....6.00 Gazyind. US ........ TER TS ee AUD eee oe SEBS 

emcatana,Calif. K1 ....¢.125 Williamsport,Pa, (3)819.5.50 eqn oe ee vo Yt 7.205 Lackawanna(37) B2 ..8.975 SHEETS, Galvannealed Stee! 

) Ft. Worth, Tex. (4) (26)'T4 5.875 : “2: ibepbisey, AOD) BNeee ae ..7.275 Pittsburgh JS ........8.975 7.00 
Gary,Ind. U5 ...... « 5.425 Lackawanna (35) B2 ..7.275 SparrowsPoint (38) B2 8.975 Canton, OF RSs aorar a 7.00 
BrOUStON™SH9%. oe sce, 5.675 SHEETS Munhall,Pa. U5 ...... WEOT EG aN AELEN.Ox iva ierels ele sie S075 eRe UBS nt sce eeme “ 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y1 5.425 Rittsburehwid ou aoe. s 7.275 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....8.975 
Johnstown,Pa. B2’....5.425 SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Steel 8.Chicago, II. U5, W14 7.275 Youngstown Y1 ...... 8:97) SHEETS, Galvaniied/ Tao tam 

M@goliet,IN. P22 22...) ) 5.425 (18 Gage and Heavier) Sharon,Pa. S3_....... 7.275 (Hot-Dipped Continuous) 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ...5.675 SparrowsPoint(36) B2 .7.275 SHEETS, Culvert Cc (¢ 
Lackawanna,N.Y. B2..5.425 Ala.City,Ala. R2 bbs MeaTEen Oe RA Namen: 7.275 Riri ord Sicsle hee ee a ae 
LosAngeles B3 ....... 6125 Allenport,Pa. P7 11!!! 4.925 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ...7.275 eel Fe “Middletown,,0: 410). 5-70-50 
Briton. Pa. Misuse 5.575 Ashland, Ky. (8) A10 | 14.995 Youngstown U5, Y1 ..7.275 Ashland,Ky. A10 .6.95 7.20 
aoe: C10 ..5.875 Cleveland J5, R2 ....4.925 Canton,O. R2 ....6.95 7.45 SHEETS, Electrogalvanized 

lesiCalifee Pi ket ss 6.125 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..4.975 SHEETS, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron Fairfield T2 ....6.95 7.20 Cleveland (28) R2 7.425 
Pittsbure,Calif. C11 16.125 Detroit(8) Mi ......'5.025 , {18 Gage and Heavier) Gaty,Ind, UB 15./605 T20%ut a ear Race aes 
Pittsburgh J5........15.425 Hoorse,Mich. G5 ...115.025 Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ..5.175 GraniteCity,M. G4 7.15 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ..7.275 
aor and,Oreg. O4 ....6.175 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 4igo5 Cleveland R2) .hajescs. 5.675 Ind.Harbor I-2 ..6.95 7.20 ae eee i ea 

Eo btings, Okla. S5 ..5.925 Fairless, Pa. U5u eho 4975 WasrentOe Ro) vo. os .ek D1 67D Ervin; Pas 25) ye sO. 9Omea20 A 

ttle BS ne 4 cue. 6.175 Fontana,Calif. K1 ....5.825 Kokomo,Ind. C16 7.05 ..,. SHEETS, Aluminum Coated 
ees U2 ih oon ay 5.425 alate WS hee ..4.925 SHEETS, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron MartinsFry. W10 .6.95 7.20 Butler,Pa. A10 (type 1).9.25 
a ,Pa. US ....5.495 Geneva,Utah Cll ....5.025 Cleveland R2 ..... g.go0 Pitts.,Calif. C11 ..7.70 ... Butler,Pa. A10 (type 2).9.35 

Pe cise BS ....6.175 GraniteCity,Il. (8)G4..5,125 Middletown,O. A10 $2726.558 Eitsburen) (56 ©. a'30-09" Sire 

, . 1a ~! b 
Sterling Ih (1 ee “5.425 pay Harbor ind. 12, ¥1 4.925 WatrenOn R2) Sense 6.80 SParrowsPt. B2 ..6.95  ... SHEETS, Enameling Iron 

e¥ling,IIl. Ni5 ...... : Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 .4.925 t Ashland,Ky. A10 ...... 6.625 
er ee enna GO. Ee) Cree ICeenerah cclinns SHEETS, Culvert—Pure Iron Cleveland R2 .. 6.625 
Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 ..6.00 Munhall,Pa. U5 |...14.925 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..6.05 Gory nd: SUS TS ea ae ieee 
Torrance,Calif. C11 ...6.125 Newport,Ky.(8) A2 ..4.925 Allenport,Pa. P7 116.05 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 .. 7.20 GraniteCity,Ill. G4... .6.825 
Youngstown R2, U5 ..5.425 Niles,O. M21, $3 ..... 4.925 Cleveland J5, R2 ......6.05 Ind.Harbor,Ind. 1-2, Y1 6.625 

Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..5.625 Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..6.10 SHEETS, Galvanized Steel Irvin, Fa. US Ae aes 61629 
Bp bint Pittsburgh J5 ........4.925 Detroit M1 |......... 6.05  Hot-Dipped Middletown,O. A10 ~...6:625 
ee ore iag. Portsmouth,O. P12 ....4.925 Ecorse,Mich. G5 26.15 Niles,O. M21, 83 ....-6-625 
abricated; to Consumers) Riverdale,Ill. Al ..... 41925  Pairfleld/Ala.. T2 -...:.6105. Ala,City, Alas “R2« .. ..6.60¢) SOUNBStOWR TF naliae: Gee 
epetou EO 8 Rae SR 7.65 Sharon,Pa. S3 ........ 4.925 Fairless,Pa. US .......6.10 Ashland,Ky. A10 ..... 6.607 
Be cago U8 S.Chicago,Ill. Wi4 ....4.925 Follansbee,W.Va. F4 ..6.05 Canton,O. R2 ........ 6.60 BLUED STOCK, 29 Gage 
eveland U8 i SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 .4.925 Fontana,Calif. Ki ..... TSOP =D OVET; Ow GEUL, teace. ens era 6.60t 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 |. ./'7.9g Steubenville,O. W10 ..4.925 Gary,Ind. U5 ......... 6.05 Fairfield,Ala. T2  ....6.¢0¢ Follansbee,W.Va. F4 .-8°05 
EansaaCity,Mo. 85 .l.lige Warren,O. R2 .+,.....4.925 GraniteCity,M. G4 ....6.25: Gary,Ind, US .......,6.60° Ind-HarborInd. 1-2 (..8. 178 
Lackawanna,N-Y. B2._6.35 Weirton,W.Va. Wé6 ...4.925 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, Y16.05 GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ....6.80* Yorkville,O. W10 .--.. Seis 
prarion;O> “PAI 3 ode 6.70 Youngstown U5, Y1 ..4.925 Irvin,Pa. U5 ..........6.05 Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...6.60+ 
Newark,N.J. U8 ....... 7.55 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.05 Irvin,Pa. U5 ......... 6.60% SHEETS, Long Terne Steel 
ote 8. wittee 7.38 SHEETS, H.R.,(19 Ga. & Lighter) Mansfield,O. E6 ...... 6.05 Kokomo.Ind. Cié ....6.70¢ (Commercial Quality) 
» US ..... 7.10 Middletown,O. A10 ....6.05 MartinsFerry,O. W10 . .6.60* | 
Seattle B3, N14 ........ 7.79 Niles,O. M21 .......... 6.05 Newport,Ky. A2 ......6.05 Middletown,O. A10 ...6.60t Be oe aan oe 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....7.08 Pittsburg.Calif. C11 ...7.00 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ...7-35" wansfield,O. E6 .....-- 7.00 
2 SERN Of) a BIGO An Neen 7.92 SHEETS, H.R. Alloy Pittsburgh J5 ........6.05 Pittsburgh J5 ........ 6.60t widdietown,O. A10 ....7.00 
Williamsport,Pa. S19 ..7.00 Portsmouth,O. P12 ....6.05 SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ..6.60+ Niles.O. M21, S3 [i060 
Garysindin U5 we ieietel=2 8.10 SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 ..6.05 Warren,O. R2 ........ 6.60+ Warren.O. R2 Co ieoe 
DPS Wrbccht: | Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ....8.10 Steubenville,O. W10 ...6.05 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....6.60* weirton,w.Va. W6 .... : 
- , g ron Irvin,Pa. U5 310 Warren.O. R2 6.05 Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.00 
conomy,Pa.(S.R.)B14 14.45 Munhall, Pa. U5 .......8:10 Weirton,wW.Va. W6 .... 6.05 *Continuous and noncontinu- 
SE ES, 18.00 Newport,Ky. A2 ....... 8.10 Yorkville,O. Wi0 ......6.05 ous. Continuous. {tNoncon- SHEETS, Long Terne, Ingot Iron 
: ybolt)B14 18.45 Youngstown U5, Y1 ...8.10 Youngstown Y1 ....... 6.05 tinuous. Middletown,O. A10 ....7.40 


Key to Producers—£§$iii@@-@—@-@—@£._ ——————___ 


ice me wee! Co. C20 Cuyahoga Steel & Wire Ji Jackson Iron & Steel Co. P1 Pacific States Steel Corp. $25 Stainless Welded Prod. 
ea Ala: ae oe Steel Co. C22 Claymont Plant, Wick- J3 Jessop Steel Co. P2 Pacific Tube Co. S26 Specialty Wire Co. Inc. 
ra a ‘00 Tae Co. wire Spencer Steel Div., J4 Johnson Steel & Wire Co. P4 Phoenix Iron & Steel Co., S30 Sierra Drawn Steel Corp. 
AS Adlon eny Ludlum Steei Colo. Fuel & Iron J5 Jones & Laughlin Steel Sub. of Barium Steel $40 Seneca Steel Service 
oy Metal Wire Div., C23 Charter Wire Inc. J6 Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Corp. $41 Stainless Steel Div., 
i K. Porter Co. Ine. C24 G. O. Carlson Ine. J7 Judson Steel Corp. P5 Pilgrim Drawn Steel J&L Steel Corp. 
A6 American Shim Steel Co. C32 CarpenterSteelofN.Eng. J8 Jersey Shore Steel Co. P6 Pittsburgh Coke & Chem. §42 Southern Elec. Steel Co. 
AT American Steel & Wire P7 Pittsburgh Steel Co. 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp. D2 Detroit Steel Corp. K1 Kaiser Steel Corp. P11 Pollak Steel Co. T2 Tenn. Coal & Iron Div., 
A8 Anchor Drawn Steel Co. D3, Dearborn Div., Sharon Kg Keokuk Electro-Metals P12 Portsmouth Div., U. S. Steel Corp. 
T3 Tenn. Prod. & Chem. 


AQ Angell Nail & Chaplet Steel Corp. K3 Keystone Drawn Steel Detroit Steel Corp. 

A10 Armco Steel Corp. D4 Disston Div., H. K. Por- y%4 Keystone Steel & Wire P13 Precision Drawn Steel T4 Texas Steel Co. 

All Atlantic Steel Co. tere Comin: Ki Keonidre Metals Corp. P14 ‘Pitts. Screw &iBolt Co. Td) Thomas Strip, Divs 
Pittsburgh Steel Co. 


D6 Driver-Harris Co. P15 Pittsburgh Metallurgical 
B1 Babcock & Wilcox Co. D7? Dickson Weatherproof [1 Laclede Steel Co. P16 Page Steel & Wire Div., T6 Thompson Wire Co. 
B2 Bethlehem Steel Co. Nail Co. L2 LaSalle Steel Co. Amer. Chain & Cable 17 Timken Roller Bearing 
B3 Beth. Pac. Coast Stee) DS Damascus Tube Co. L3 Latrobe Steel Co. P17 Plymouth Steel Co. T9 Tonawanda Iron Div., 
an Bete mar Steel Co. D9 Wilbur B. Driver Co. L6 Lone Star Steel Co. P19 Pitts. Rolling Mills ae mee ee eee San. 
ss Laughlin Inc. : L7 Lukens Steel Co. P20 Prod. Steel Strip Corp. : 
at eresharn Alloy: Sted! |. Da a ROE nat anor tege P22 Phoenix Mfg. Co. T19 Techalloy Co. Inc. 
B9 Brainard Steel Div., E4 Electro Metallurgical Co. M1 McLouth Steel Corp. P24 Phil. Steel & Wire Corp. 14 niversal-Cyclops Steel 
B10 ees) Steel Corp. | 5 Hiliott Bros. Steel Co. M4 Manoning Valley Steel 1 Reeves Steel & Mfg. Co. US United States Steel Corp. 
2 G. Brooke, Wick- 6 Empire Steel Corp M6 Mercer Pipe Div.,Saw- Ro Republic Steel Cor U6 U.S. Pipe & Foundry 
wire Spencer Steel Div., ¢ ; hill Tubular Products R3” Rhode Island ‘Ste VGorp. U7 Ulbrich Stainless Steels 
Colo. Fuel & Iron F2 Firth Sterling Ince. M8 Mid-States Steel & Wire 5 Roebline’s Sons aohe he US U.S. Steel Supply Div 
B11. Buffalo Bolt Co., Div., F3 Fitzsimmons Steel Co. M12 Moltrup Steel Products R6 Rome aes Steel C ; U. S. Steel Corp ie 
Buffalo-Eclipse Corp. F4 Follansbee Steel Corp. M14 McInnes Steel Co. R& Reliance Dr ne Sn tees i 
B12 Buffalo Steel Corp. F5 Franklin Steel Div., M16 Md.Fine & Special. Wire POMMROMe ort Yen se 8- we vVanadium-Alloys Steel 
B14 A. M. Byers Co. Borg-Warner Corp. M17 Metal Forming Corp. R10 Rodne Aisne V3 Vulcan Crucible Div., 
B15 J. Bishop & Co. F6 Fretz-Moon Tube Co. M18 Milton Steel Div., y ‘ H. K. Porter Co. Ine. 
F7 Ft. Howard Steel & Wire Merritt-Chapman&Scott S1 Seneca Wire & Mfg. Co. 
C1 Calstrip Steel Corp. F8 Ft. Wayne Metals Inc. M21 Mallory-Sharon $3 Sharon Steel Corp. W1 Wallace Barnes Co. 
C2 Calumet Steel Div., Titanium Corp. $4 Sharon Tube Co. W2 Wallingford Steel Co. 
Borg-Warner Corp. G4 Granite City Steel Co. M22 Mill Strip Products Co. S5 Sheffield Steel Div., W3 Washburn Wire Co. 
C4 Carpenter Steel Co. G5 Great Lakes Steel Corp. Armco Steel Corp. W4 Washington Steel Corp. 
C7 Cleve.Cold Rolling Mills G6 Greer Steel Co. N1 National Standard Co. S6 Shenango Furnace Co. we ee PCE A 


C9 Colonial Steel Co. G8 Green River Steel Corp. N2 National Supply Co. S7 Simmons Co. Arachinel <crewlGo 
i 1 iv., i ‘wo W 
C10 Colorado Fuel & Iron N3 National Tube Div S8 Simonds Saw & Steel Co 9 heatland Tube Co. 


C11 Columbia-Geneva Steel H1 Hanna Furnace Corp. U. S. Steel Corp. $12 Spencer Wire Corp. ] 
C12 Columbia Steel & Shaft. H7 Helical Tube Co. N5 Nelson Steel & Wire Co. $13 Standard Forgings Corp. W10 Wheeling Steel Corp. 
©13 Columbia Tool Steel Co. N6 New England High $14 Standard Tube Co. W12 Wickwire Spencer Steel 
C14 Compressed Steel Shaft. I-1 Igoe Bros. Ine. Carbon Wire Co. $15 Stanley Works Div., Colo. Fuel & Iron 
C15 Connors Steel Div., I-2 Inland Steel Co. NS Newman-Crosby Steel $17 Superior Drawn Steel Co. W13 Wilson Steel & Wire Co. 
H. K. Porter Co. Inc. I-3 Interlake Iron Corp. N9 Newport Steel Corp. $18 Superior Steel Div., W14 Wisconsin Steel Ds 
C16 Continental Steel Corp. I-4 Ingersoll Steel Div., N14 Northwest.SteelRoll. Mill Copperweld Steel Co. oe esac ea er 
C17 Copperweld Steel Co. Borg-Warner Corp. N15 Northwestern S.&W. Co. S19 Sweet’s Steel Co. 15 Woodward Iron Co. 
C18 Crucible Steel Co. I-6 Ivins, E., Steel Tube $20 Southern States Steel W18 Wyckoff Steel Co. 
C19 Cumberland Steel Co. I-7 Indiana Steel& Wire Co. 04 Oregon Steel Mills $23 Superior Tube Co. Y1 Youngstown Sheet&Tube 
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STRIP 

STRIP, Hot-Rolled Carbon 

Ala.City,Ala.(27) R2 ..4.925 
Allenpont,Pa. P7 ......4.925 
LAUESCG) a 3 6s Ree OR 5.125 
Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ..4.925 
vata AL Owe one 5.125 
Bessemer,Ala. T2 oe 4.925 
Birmingham CIS. ee 4.925 
Buffalo (27) R2...... 4.925 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 . .4. 975 
Daron ML Sie 5 025 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 5.025 
Pairfield}Ala. T2)...,. 4.925 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....5. 825 
Gary.Ind. U5 -4.925 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2, ¥1 4.925 
Sohnstown, Pa, (25) B2.4.925 
Lackaw’na,N.Y.(25) B2 4.995 


LosAngeles(25) B3 ».5.675 
Minnequa,Colo, C10 . -6.025 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 . -5.675 
Riverdale,Ill. Al + 4.925 


SanFrancisco S7 ....... 6.35 
Seattle(25) B3 aeOLoD 
Seattle N14 ...., ss «GiSD 
Sharon,Pa. §3 -4.925 


Ss. SanFrancisco(25) B3 5.675 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 4.925 
Sterling,Tll. (1) N15 , -4.925 
Sterling,Tl]l. N15 ...... 5.025 
Torrance,Calif. C11 - 5.675 
Warren,O,. R2) ..::.. -4.925 
Weirton, W.Va. Wé6 ...4.925 
Youngstown U5 ...... 4.925 
STRIP, Hot-Rolled Alloy 

Carnegie,Pa. S18 ..... 8.10 
Harrell Pamass vis seo. i 8.10 
Garysind: GUS 2 tee 8.10 
Houston §5 .. sl nee So OO. 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. ‘y1- 8.10 
KansasCity, Mo. 85 8.35 
LosAngeles B3 ...,.._. 9.30 
Lowellville,O. s3 8.10 
Newport,Ky. A2 , 8.10 
Sharoni Pay (Ao ag sia 8.10 
s. Chicago, Til. W14 ....8.10 
Youngstown WS V1 8.10 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy 


Bessemer, Ala. 


2 Rie te 
Conshohocken, Pa. A3., focce 
Ecorse,Mich. G5 ...... 7.425 
Fairfield, Alan T2518 73205 
Bartell Pas SS eres snk 7.325 
Gary,Ind. U5 ... - 7.325 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. I- 2, “YI 7.325 
Lackawanna, INA Ye) B29,7,/395 
LosAngeles (25) B3 pene 
Seattle(25) B3 ..... + 8.325 
Sharon,Pa. S3 .....__. 7.325 
s. Chicago, Mil. W14 ....7.395 
Ss. SanFrancisco(25) B3 8.075 
SparrowsPoint, Md. B2. .7.325 
Warren, Ol oR 2 tenn T.325 
Weirton, W.Va. We Allon 453 
Youngstown Ube valle 57.995 


STRIP, Hot-Rolled Ingot Iron 


Ashland,Ky.(8) A10 ..5.175 
Warren, On. R20 5. 5. 5.675 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled Carbon 


Anderson,Ind. G6 
Baltimore T6 
Boston T6 
BurtaOmeS400b ss Skee 7. 15 
Cleveland A7, J5 ..... 7.15 
Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..7.20 
Dearborn,Mich. D3 5 117.25 


Detroit D2, M1, P20 7.25 
WOVE O! wiGGunee stent 7.15 
Ecorse.Mich. G5 .....; 7.25 
Evanston,Ill. M22 ..... 7.25 
Follansbee,W.Va. F4 7.15 
Fontana,Calif. K1 ....9.00 
FranklinPark,Ill. T6 7.25 


Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 


indianapolis J5 .......7.30 
LosAngeles J5 .. .9. 

LosAngeles Cl ........ 9.20 
NewBedford,Mass. R10 .7.60 


NewBritain(10) BIS ce tel 
NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5 ..7.15 
NewHaven,Conn. D2 --.7.60 
NewKensington,Pa. A6 .7.15 


Pawtucket,R.I. R3 ....7.80 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 ....7.70 
Philadelphia(45) P24 ...7.70 
Pittsburgh do .cvicses ected 
Riverdale,Il. Al ...... 7.25 
Rome,N.Y. (32) R6 ...7.15 
DRAFOU EAP ISS. scsi one 7.15 
Trenton,N.J. (31) R5..8.60 
Wallingford,Conn. W2 ..7.60 
Warren,O;)R2, 15°... 7.15 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.15 
Worcester,Mass. AT ....7.70 
Youngstown J5, Y1 ....7.15 


100 


Weirton,W.Va. W6 ... 


-10.50 


STRIP, Cold-Rolled pie 
Boston 6s. a Mi .40 Youngstown Y1 ...... 10.65 
GamegiesPa, S18 -+++-25-05 srpip, Cold-Rolled Ingot Iron 
Dover. On (Gore 15.05 Warren,O. R2 .......-- 7.90 
SARS Pea Tie re a Ce STRIE RC: Electrogalvanized 
Harrison,N.J. C18 15.05 Cleveland A7 .......- oars 
Indianapolis J5 ....... 15.20 Dover,O. G6 ........++- "O58 
Lowellville,O. S83 ..... 15.05 Evanston,Ill. M22 ....7.20° 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8 15.40 Riverdale,Ill. Al ..... -7.25° 
Riverdale, Il. : Warren,O. B9, T5 .. -7.15* 
Sharon, Pa. ; Worcester,Mass. A7 .. gio 
Worcester,Mass. AT 15.35 Youngstown J5 eee TL 
Youngstown J5 ....... 15.05 *Plus galvanizing extras. 
STRIP, Cold-Rolled 4 
High-Strength, Low-Alloy STRIP, Galvanized 
Cleveland AZ ........ 10.45 (Continuous) ‘ 
Dearborn,Mich. D3 ....10.60 Sharon,Pa. S3 ..... 7.27, 
Boorse Mich, G5 ...,, 10.58 TIGHT COOPERAGE HOOP 
Harrell Pas SSiseces 10:50 Atlanta All .......... 5.65 
Ind.Harbor,Ind. Y1 ...10.65 Riverdale,Ill. Al ......5.50 
Sharon,Pa.;. S36 5.5. 10.50 Sharon,Pa. S3 ..cccee~ 5.35 
Warren,O. R2 ..10.45 Youngstown U5 ++ .0.35 
STRIP, Cold-Finished 0.26- 0.41- 0.61- 0.81- 1.06- 
Spring Steel (Annealed) 0.40C 0.60C 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C 
SQ LCLMIOLO Mah Oy adorei shelsiorelersiels 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Bostone LU ar cs.ce-e se cess 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Bristol, Conna Wi 5 oes lence ... 10.78 12.90 16.10 19.30 
Carnegie,Pa. S18 ....... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 ond 
Cleveland . AT) ssc neetss 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Dearborn,Mich. D3 ...... 9.05 10:50 12.700) cas wale 
Detroit D2 Macrae cievelss winers y 10.50 12.70 15.70 ctor 
Dover,O. G6 . 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Evanston,Ill. M22 ....... 8.95 10.40 12.60 oon eiete 
Festoria; 02181) Kh OF vas ls 10.05 11.15 13.10 16.10 wisite 
FranklinPark,lll. T6 - 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Harrison,N.J. C18 . AG tee wees, 22.90. /16510 919,30 
Indianapolisi7IGie7.'. ccisltererers 9.10 10.55 12.60 15.60 18.55 
LosAngeles CW vies vs clclc't LL LD 12560— 24:50) *27,80/m oe. 
Los sAngeles 350... ciec%.< stele 11.15 12.60 14.80 orclete arene! 
NewBritain,Conn.(10) S15. 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
NewCastle,Pa. B4, E5 ... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 esis 
NewHaven,Conn. D2 .... 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 eee 
NewKensington,Pa. A6 ... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 Mele 
Wew Worle WS! vine tive die cave -.. 10.70 12.90 16.10 19.30 
Pawtucket,R.I. N8& ...... 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Riverdale, Mle Al Disc ect. 9.05 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Rome,N.Y.(32) R6 ...... 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Sharonshaws Souwesececeen 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Prenton Nide -D veetete cite +». 10.70 12.90 16.10 19.30 
Wallingford,Conn. W2 + 9.40 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.75 
Warren, O:4°T5_..c6e +++ 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Worcester,Mass. AT, T6.. 9.50 10.70 12.90 15.90 18.85 
Youngstown? I5 cee: wee, - 8.95 10.40 12.60 15.60 18.55 
Up to 0.81- 1.06- 
Spring Steel (Tempered) 0.80C 1.05C 1.35C 
Bristol,Conn. W1 ........ aele «++ 18.10 21.95 26.30 
Buffaloy W122) vvciercsls oeee cee sie OP ROl Rms rave mere 
Fostoria;O:" S102... Spd ° ove, 18.30) 122.15. Sait. 
FranklinPark, Il. T6~ slelole eee ++» 18.45 22.30 26.65 
Harrison,N:J. C18’ ...... a «+. 18.10 21.95 26.30 
NewYork W3 .. sleleisiate 0 ee. 18.10 21.95 26.30 
Palmer, Mass. Wi2- aie wee sce) OSLO" aoe AIG 
Trenton,N.J. R5 .. siete ++. 18.10 21.95 26.30 
Worcester, Mags. Aq, Té. ° Ane ++» 18.10 21.95 26.30 
Youngstown J5 ........ one +» 18.45 22.30 26.65 
SILICON STEEL 
Arma- Elec- Dyna- 
H.R.SHEETS(22 Ga.,cut lengths) Field ture tric Motor mo 
BeechBottom,W.Va. W10. .... 11.80 12.90 13.95 
Mansfield,O. E6 ........ 9.625 11. 10 11.80 12.90 13.95 
Newport,Ky. A2 ....... 9.625 11.10 11.80 12.90 13.95 
Niles,O. M21, S3 ........ 9.625 11.10 11.80 12.90 .... 
Vandergrift,Pa. U5 ...... .... 11.10 11.80 12.90 13.95 
Warren; OMPR2 ao scrsciecien 9.625 12.105 11.80 ~12:90) Ya85 
Zanesville,O. A10 . - 11.10 11.80 12.90 13.95 
Zanesville,O. A10 (SP Collis) cle ciel) else tO nL 2.65 613670 
C.R. COILS & CUT LENGTHS (22 Ga.) 
Fully Processed Arma-_ Elec- Dyna- 
(Semiprocessed '/2¢ lower) Field ture tric Motor mo 
BeechBottom,W.Va. W10. .... 11.35 12.05 13.15 14.20 
Brackenridge,Pa. A4 .... .... 12.05 13.15 14.20 
GraniteCity,Ill. G4 ..... 9.825°11. 05° ab cba a PG ae 65 
IndianaHarbor,Ind. I-2 .. 9.625410.85*° 11.55° 12.65* .... 
Mansfield,O. E6 ......... 9.625°11.35 12.05 13.15 14.20 
Vandergrift,Pa. U5 ..... 9.625°11.35 12.05 13.15 14.20 
Warren,Os RQa ce stele +» 9.625°11.35 12.05 13.15 14.20 
Zanesville, O. A10(FP Coils) +s. 11.35 12.05 13.15 14.20 


H.R. SHEETS (22Ga., cut lengths) 
BeechBottom,W.Va. W10 
Vandergrift,Pa. U5 
Zanesville,O. A10 .. 


eeere 


eeoee oe 


fees eseces 


C.R. COILS & CUT 
LENGTHS (22 Ga.) 
Brackenridge,Pa. A4 

Butler,Pa. A10 . 
Vandergritt, Pa, U5. . 


Warren;On R20 eaee Gta Acinw 
*Semiprocessed. {Fully processed only. 
semiprocessed %c lower. 


Transformer Grades 


T-72 


T-65 


T-58 


15.00 15.55 16.05 
14.75 15.55 16.05 
15.00 15.55 16.05 


———Grain Oriented. 
T-100 T-90 T-80 T-73 1-66 T-72 
«+++ 17.60 19.20 19.70 20.20 

- 19.20 19.70 20.20 .. 

16. 80 17. 60 19.20 19.70 20.20 15.2599 


cease 


T-5? 
17.10 
17.10 
17.10 


oe 


sees 15.25t 


tCoils, annealed, 
**Cut lengths, %-cent lower. 


TIN MILL PRODUCTS | 


TIN PLATE, Electrolytic (Base Box) 


Aliquippa,Pa. J5 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 
Fairless,Pa. US 
Fontana,Calif. 
Gary,Ind. U5 
GraniteCity, Ill. 
IndianaHarbor, Ind. 
Irvin,Pa. US .. 
Niles,O. R2 ..ccoccsesececess 
Pittsburg, Calif. “C11 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 
Yorkville,O. W10 


ELECTROTIN (22-27 Gage; Dolla 
Aliquippa, Pa. 
Niles,O. R2. 


TIN PLATE, American 1.25 


G4 .. 


Tayi 


Sr 


aero recsre 


1.50 
Ib 


Aliquippa, Pa.J5 $10.05 $10.30 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 10.15 10.40 
Fairless,Pa. U5. 10.15 10.40 
Fontana,Calif.K1 10.80 11.05 
Gary,Ind. US .. 10.05 10.30 
Irvin,Pa. U5 .. 10.05 10.30 
Pitts.,Calif. C11. 10.80 11.05 
Sp.Pt.,Md. B2 .. 10.15 10.40 
Weirton, W.Va.W6 10.05 10.30 
Yorkville,O. W10 10.05 10.30 


BLACK PLATE (Base Box) 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .....$7.85 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......7.95 
Fairless,Pa. US ........7.95 
Fontana,Calif. K1 
Gary,Ind. U5 
GraniteCity, Ill. 
Ind. Harbor, Ind. 


Kev. oes 
I-2, Y1.7.85 


Coe eereseee 


0.25 ib 0.50 Ib 0.75 thy 
8.75 $9.00 $9.40) 
3-0 9.10 9.500) 
. 8.85 9.10 9.500 
A 9.50 9.75 10.18% 
seer: 8.75 9.00 9.400) 
Seles 8.85 9.10 9.504 
ieee 8.75 9.00 9.400 
AabOU 8.75 9.00 9.40 
mreleiete 8.75 9.00 9.404 
inet 9.50 9.75 10.15% 
sale ok 8.85 9.10 9.504) 
aisiete 8.75 9.00 9.406 
elereiens 8.75 9.00 9.404) 
rs per ie? Ae 
platens 7.925 bial 
Reals z 738 7.925 8.12508 
Niles, ON R2) terete 24,00 SORE 
Pittsburg, Calif. Cia 8.600) 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..7.95i% 
Weirton,W.Va. W6 ....7.85% 
Yorkville,O. W10 ......7.85%) 
HOLLOWARE ENAMELING 
Black Plate (29 Gage) 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 .....$7.50(f) 
Gary,Ind. US ..sccece 7. BOOM 
GraniteCity,II]l. G4 ....7.600j | 
Ind.Harbor,Ind Y1 ....7.50%j 
Irvin,Pa. U5 ‘lla/e oye tafe (a tC 


Yorkville,O. W10 
MANUFACTURING TERNES 4 

(Special Coated, Base Box) 
Gary; Inds AUS eacaetelatess SH 70m 
Irvin,Pa. US .. 


ROOFING SHORT TERNES 
(8 Ib Coated, Base Box) 


eoeenele 


i 
i 
{ 


Irvin, Pa.) WSN 6 <icic cess cbeOOn Gary; LNGal UO meerslacraee bee 259 
WIRE Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..10.255 i 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....9.35)f 
WIRE, Manufacturers Bright, Roebling,N.J. R5 .....9.60)4 
Low Carbon 8S. Chicago; R2 acts 9.30 i 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..7.65 S.SanFrancisco C10 ..10.25 ij 
Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ......7.65 SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...9.48) 
Alton, IM. Ll ......0...¢-85 Struthers,O. | Yi) 91s es sor ceee 
Atlanta All .......... 7.85 Trenton,N.J. AT ......9.69) 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 ....7.75 Waukegan,Ill. AZT ..... 9.29) 
Buffalo W12 ..........7.65 Worcester,Mass. A7 ....9.68)i 
Chicago. W13 «.......5.%.60 


Cleveland A7, C20 ....7.65 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8. .7.75 


Donora, Pa.7) AT. sess e 7.65 
DulQenwrAcl wi eniclelaiesists « . 7.65 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 ......7.65 
Fostoria,O.(24) Sl ....7.75 
Houston SS seis ose 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ..8.00 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .....7.65 
WOOL DIOS AUT © ere sorerecigrs 7.65 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....7.90 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......7.75 
LosAngeles B3 ........8.60 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..7.90 


Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 -7.65 
N.Tonawanda,N.Y. B11 7.65 


Palmer,Mass. W12 .....7.95 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ....8.60 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....7.65 
Rankin} Par cAU) aeteict ota Go. 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 ......7.65 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ....8.60 
SparrowsPoint,Md. B2..7.75 
Sterling,Il.(1) N15 ....7.65 


Sterling,Ill. N15 ........7.75 
Struthers; O.ga ye nies oD: 
Waukegan,Ill. A7 ..... 7.65 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ....7.95 


WIRE, Gal'd ACSR for Gores 


Bartonville, Tl. K4 65, 
BullalowWi2 ov ctcke sieves 12.65 
Cleveland A7 .........12.65 
DONOLa Pac wA tir ctoiceicrate 12.65 
Duluth SATO melais sine vl ee08: 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....12.65 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..12.775 
Monessen,Pa. P16 ....12.65 
Muncie,Ind. I-7 -. 12.85 
NewHaven,Conn. A7 ..12.95 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ...12.95 
Pittsburg,Calif. Cll ..13.45 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....12.65 
Roebling,N.J. R5 ....12.95 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 12.75 
Struthers:O; " Yaueee see 12.65 
Trenton,N.J. AT ......12.95 
Waukegan,Ill. AZ 12.65 
Worcester,Mass. A7 -12.95 


WIRE, Upholstery Spring 

Aliquippa, Pa. J3) v5.8a00000 
Alton,Il. L1 . 
Buffalo “W127 ooo. 
Cleveland AT .... 
Donora,; Pa. SAG cies 
Duluth A7 fi 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 .... 


KansasCity,Mo. S5 ... ‘9.55 
LosAngeles B3 tise so kOrae. 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....9.50 


Monessen,Pa. P7, P16 ..9.30 
NewHaven,Conn. A7 ..9.60 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ....9.60 


WIRE, MB Spring, High Corben 
Aliquippa, Pa. J5 

Alton,Il. Li 
Bartonville, Ill. 
Buffalo W12 .. 
Cleveland A7 
Donora,Pa. A7 
DuluthieA Tia as coe 
Fostoria,O. S1 
Johnstown,Pa. 
KansasCity,Mo. 
LosAngeles B3 


eee eee 


bo O19 Go bo G9 G9 9 Im On O9 
SSGSSSSoeu 


Milbury,Mass.(12) N6 . .9.60 i 


Minnequa,Colo. 
Monessen, Pa. 
Muncie, Ind. 


P7, P16. 


I-7 


: 110.25 if 


C10 ...9.50)) 
9.30 )} 
eche rave eee 9.50 }} 
Palmer,Mass.(12) W12 .9.60)) 


; 
| 


Pittsburg,Calif. C11 ..10.25 ij 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....9.3@)/ 
Roebling,N.J. RS ...... 9.66 } 
S.Chicago,Ill. R2 ......9.30 if 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ..10.25) 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...9.40 
Struthers,O. Yl ......5.9.30 
Trenton,N.J. AT ... 


Waukegan,Ill. AT ...... 9.36 
Worcester,A7, J4, T6 ..9.66 
WIRE, Fine & Weaving(8” colle 
Alton, pate to Ae Gor 
Bartonville,Ill. K4 


) 
NI 
.. 9.60 |} 
| 
| 
i 


soe 


epee 


Buffalo Wi12 ..........15.60 || 


Chicago W13 ........ 
Cleveland A7 ........15.60 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.15.70 iW 
Fostoria,O. S1 .......15.60.| 
Houston SS ..........15.85 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ..15.95 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....15.60 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....15.85 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 ....15.60 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 ..15.85 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16..15.60 


Muncie,Ind. I-7 ......15.80 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ....15.96 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ..16.45 


Waukegan,Ill. A7 oe 
Worcester,Mass. A7, T6 15.96 


ROPE WIRE 

Bartonville,Ill. K4 « 1276 
Buffalo W12 ...... -12.75 
Hostoria,O.T Sil wee 12.75 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....12.75 
Monessen,Pa. P7 ss 12,78 
Muncie;Inds “I-77 ....0012)95 
Palmer,Mass. W12 ....13.05 
Portsmouth,O. P12 ....12.75 
Roebling,N.J. R5 ....13.05 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ..12.85 
Struthers;O:) ¥1 12.75 
Worcester,Mass. J4 ...13.05 
(A) Plow and Mild Plow: 


add 0.25¢ for Improved Plow 


STEEL 


-15.69 |; 


i 


H 


H 


WIRE, Tire Bead 


3artonville,Ill. Ka , 1 
ijMfonessen,Pa. Pig .., 16.88 
} Roebling,N.J. R5 .., +17.05 
if WIRE, Cold-Rolled Flat 
yyinderson,Ind. G6 ....11.65 

aitimore T6 i 


! 

\ | 

mwoutfalo W12 ... 
ienicago W113 


} 1 
\yj-raw fordsville, Ind. 
2over,O. G6 peace 


Crawfordsville.Ind. M8.10.70 
. 10.60 


over 


'Donora,Pa. AT .. 


Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ..11.16 
Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....10.60 
Joliet, VIN cAT, Ss 0660 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.85 
Kokomo,Ind. C16 
LosAngeles B3 
Minnequa, Colo. 
Pittsburg, Calif. 
S.Chicago, Ill. 


C10 
Cll 
R2 


. 10.85 
- 11.40 


WIRE (16 gage) Stone Stone 
Ala.City,Ala.R2 17.15 18.70** 


wostoria,O. Sl ......., 11.65 Coil No. 6500 interim 
yetanklinPark,IN. T6 ..11.75 AlabamaCity,Ala. R2. .$10.65 
mK okomo,Ind. C16 11.65 AtlantawAdli semen ace 10.75 
Massillon,O. R&S ..__, 11.65 Pattonville, Ml. K4 ....10.75 
Milwaukee C23 1111"! Aiisy , Dullalo: W122 ewes. ss. 10.65 
Monessen,Pa. P7, P16. .11.65 Chicago SWA Sirs celncw cre 10.65 
iiPalmer,Mass. W412 ere Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.10.75 
fi awtucket,R.I. N& “4195 DonorayhaweAg wanes 10.65 
jpPhiladelphia P24... | 1heos OE) ATE es sive a's 10.65 
ghRiverdale,Ill A1 ...__. 11.75 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ..... 10.65 
gpRome,N.Y. R6 ... 1 || 11.65 Fouston So) skencuhewts 10.90 
gesharon,Pa. S3 ....... 11.65 Jacksonville,Fla. M8 ..11.21 
renton,N.J. R5 “41195 Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....10.65 
RS 12] ye, dag aie 1.65 tee a oe ae Soom oiaido’s 10.65 
‘|Worcester, Mass. : ansasCity,Mo. S5 ....10.90 
8. AT, T6 11.95 yoKomo,Ind. C16 10.75 
mosAneeles! BS ence cts 11.45 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 10.90 
Pittsburg,Calif. C11 .11.45 
SiChieseo, Tl). hs 10.65 
S.SanFrancisco C10 ...11.45 
SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 ...10.75 
Sterling,I(37) N15 10.75 
BALE TIES, Single Loop Col. 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 ..212 
Tanta SALT Peels a sven eye 214 
Bartonville,IIl. K4 ......214 
Crawfordsville,ind. M8 ..214 
WOnOra, an AT so eee 
POU eA a ea 2 See sintitin xe bee 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 «212 
Houston S5 
Jacksonville,Fla. M8 219 
DOUG TIES Ae | circtatessiersieisve 212 
KansasCity,Mo. S5 pals 
Kokomo;ind. C16). 0....... 214 
jjs-Chicago,Il. R2 ....... 173 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....217 
,, SParrowsPt.,Md. B2 ....175 Pittsburg, Calif. C11 ....236 
y Sterling, IN.(7) N15 ....175 S.SanFrancisco C10 236 
Worcester,Mass. A7 ....179 SparrowsPt.,Md B2 214 
- Sterling,I1.(7) N15 apes 
ror Per cw) 40 Williamsport,Pa. 819 ....175 
/ MAILS, Cut (100 ib keg) FENCE POSTS 
\ _ To Dealers (33) Birmingham C1526...) 171 
| Conshohocken,Pa. A3 ..§$9.80 ChicagoHts.,Ill. C2, I-2..172 
|, Wheeling,W.Va. W10 ...9.80 Duluth A7 .......... Conn W4 
(| POLISHED STAPLES Franklin,Pa. FS ..5..0..l02 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 Huntington,W.Va. C15 ..171 
|, Aliquippa, Pa. Sue neversesvei2s Johnstown,Pa. B2 ...... 172 
Atlanta 2G ty ER ore Marion;O.0) PUb ea. was. 172 
| Bartonville, I. Kaas Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....177 
| Crawfordsville,Ind M8 ..177 Sterling, I1.(1) N15 ....172 
perora.Pa yy ears ees ..175 Tonawanda,N.Y. B12 174 
,Duluth A7 ............175 WIRE, Barbed Col. 
| Fairfield, Ala. 2 Peltor skeo: AlabamaCity, Ala. R27, 193% 
| Jacksonville, Fla.(20) M8 186 Aliquippa,Pa. J5 ...... 1908 
j, Johnstown,Pa. B2 Noeytey Dol 5 ososoaes 198* 
}, Joliet, 11. AUT its icters Bartonville, Ill. K4 H202498 
| Kokomo, Ind. C6 Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..198 
fe neau2, Colo. C10 Wonora; Pa.) AT) je. - cee 193} 
| Pittsburg, Calif. Cll TOS Daluthy AT ace ce a0 secels 1937 
; Rankin, Pa. YY eee aeldommairtield, Alay D2 Setscteces 193+ 
8 Whicazo, TIE R22) 3 sss... 175 Houston S5 ....... 2. 198** 
| SParrowsPt., Md. B2 ....177 Jacksonville,Fla. M8 .203 
Sterling,Il].(7) N15 ....175 Johnstown,Pa. B2 1968 
Worcester,Mass. AT ....181 Joliet,II]l. AT .......... 193+ 
| TIE WIRE, Automatic Baler KansasCity,Mo, S5 ...198** 
(14Y2 Ga.)(Per 97 Ib Net Box) Kokomo,Ind. C16 ......195f 
f Coil No. 3150 Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...198** 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2.$10.26 Monessen,Pa. PT asics 196* 
jAtlanta All ...... ....10.36 Pittsburg,Calif. C11 213+ 
Peertonville,Il. K4 ....10.36 Rankin,Pa. AZ .-.---; 193 
Eintfalo W112) % .cc.<s0s 10.26 S.Chicago,Ill. R2...... 193** 
{Chicago W13 ......... 10.26 S.SanFrancisco C10_..213** 
Crawfordsville,Ind. M8.10.36 SparrowsPoint,Md._ B2. .1988 
’Donora,Pa. AZ ........ 10.26 Steriing,Ill.(7) N15 ....1988 
pDuluth AZ ............ 10.26 WOVEN FENCE, 9-15 Ga. Col. 
mairfield,Ala T2 ......10:26 Ala.City,Ala. R2 ....187** 
‘Houston $5 ..........10.51 Aliq’ppa,Pa.9-14%ga.J5 1908 
'Jacksonville.Fla. M8 ..10.82 Atlanta All .......... 192* 
| Johnstown,Pa. B2 ....10.26 Bartonville,Ill. K4 ...... 192 
| Joliet,Ill. AT ..... +----10.26 Crawfordsville,Ind. M8 ..192 
,KansasCity,Mo. 85 ....10.51 Donora,Pa. AT ....--. 187+ 
| Kokomo,Ind. C16 ....10.36 Duluth A7 ............ 187¢ 
_LosAngeles B3 ........11.05 Fairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 187+ 
‘Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...10.51 Houston S5 ..........192** 
Pittsburg, Calif. C11 ..11.04 Jacksonville.Fla. M8 ... .197 
8.Chicago,Ill. R2 ..... 10.26 Johnstown, Pa.(43) B2 ..190§ 
§.SanFrancisco C10 ...11.04 Joliet,Ill. A7 ........- .187+ 
| SparrowsPt.,Md. B2 10.36 KansasCity.Mo. S5 192** 
| Sterling, Il1.(37) N15 ..10.36 Roker Tie. ae ary fe eee 
Coil No. 6500 Stand. Minnequa, Colo. Os 
AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 .$10.60 Pittsburg.Calif. C11 ...2107 
Atlanta All 10.70 Rankin,Pa. AT .......-. 187+ 
pieleioiele  sisetel Ox ne 
'Bartonville,Ill. K4 10.70 S.Chicago,Ill. R2 ....187 
lll. racic MOE 5 1928 
Buffalo Wi2 .......... 10.60 Sterling.Il1.(7) N15 ... 
Chicago WiSireneees.c . 10.60 An'ld Galv. 
; 
BeANth AT 2 es ccc ces 10.60 
Brairfield,Ala T2 ...... 10.60 
Brouston S5 . 2... seee es 10.85 


¢ December Zor 19D 


nh 


Aliq’ppa,Pa. J5 .17.15 18.95 
Bartonville K4 ..17.25 19.05 
Cleveland A7 ...17.15 


Crawf’dsville M8 17.25 19.05 
Fostoria,O. Sl ..17.65 19.20; 
Houston S5 ... 17.40 18.95** 
Jacksonville M8.17.50 19.30 

Johnstown B2 ..17.15 18.95§ 
Kan.City,Mo. S5 17.40 .... 

Kokomo C16 ..17.25 18.807 
Minnequa C10. .17.40 18.95** 
P’lm’r, Mass.W12 17.45 19.00t 
Pitts.,Calif. C11.17.50 19.05+ 
SparrowsPt. B2.17.25 19.05§ 
Sterling(87)N15 .17.25 19.058 
Waukegan A7 ..17.15 18.70+ 
Worcester AY ..17.45 .... 


WIRE, Merchant Quality 


(6 to 8 gage) An'ld Galv. 
Ala.City,Ala. R2.8.65 9.20** 
Aliquippa J5 ....8.65 9.325§ 


Atlanta(48) A11..8.75 9.425* 


Bartonville(48) K4 8.75 9.425 
Buffalo W12 ....8.65 9.20t 
Cleveland A7 ....8.65 


Crawfordsville M8 8.75 9.425 


Donora,Pa. AT ..8.65 9.20¢ 
Duluth A7 ......8.65 9.20} 
Mairfield 12) ote 8.65 9.20+ 


Hex Head Capscrews, 


Hex Nuts, Semifinished, 


Longer than 6 in.: 


Heavy (Incl. Slotted): % in. and smaller.. 8.0 
% in. and smaller.. 60.55 %, %, and 1 in. 
% in. to 1¥% in., alam sini ce enOce. 
INGIN Ae eee cile 55.5 High Carbon, Heat Treated: 
1% in. and larger.. 53.5 6 in. and shorter: 
Hex Nuts, Finished (Incl. 5% in. and smaller.. 26.0 
Slotted and Castellated) : %, %, and 1 in. 
1 in. and smaller... 63.0 Alam. 65 ieee 3.0 
1% in. to 1% in., Longer than 6 in.: 
bets ASA A a olseae ye 59.0 in. and smaller. . +13.0 
1% in. and larger.. 53.5 %, %, and 1 in. 
Alam. .s6 secseiae sine $8200) 


Semifinished Hex Nuts, Reg. 
(Incl. Slotted) : 


5% in. and smaller. .60.5 
% in. to 1 in., incl. 63.0 
1% in. to 1¥% in., 

INCIS A. Sok eRe 59.0 
1% in. and larger.. 53.5 


CAP AND SETSCREWS 


(Base discounts, packages, 
per cent off list, f.o.b. mill) 


Coarse or Fine Thread, 
Bright: 
6 in. and shorter: 


F.o.b. 
freight equalized with Pitts- 
burgh, f.o.b. Chicago and/or 
freight equalized with Bir- 
mingham except where equal- 


Flat Head Capscrews: 
% in, and smaller. .+76.0 
Setscrews, Square Head, 
Cup Point, Coarse Thread: 
Through 1 in. diam.: 


in. and shorter.. Net 


Longer than 6 in...+23 


RIVETS 


Cleveland and/or 


Houston(48) S5 .8.90 9.45** Fi 
Jacks’ ville,Fla. M8 9.00 9.675 5 in. and smaller.. 40.0 ization is too great. 5 
Johnstown B2(48) 8.65 9.325§  %» %, and 1 in. Structural % in., larger 12.25 
Joliet,II. A7 ....8.65 9.20+ (Chi b ese ein aeiaiy Goce 22.0 y= in. under: List less 19% 
Bene’ esse) $5 8.90 9.45** 
okomo C16 ..... 8.75 9.30T 
LosAngeles B3 ..9.60 10.275§ BOILER TUBES 
Minnequa C10 ..8.90 9.45%* Net base c.l. prices, dollars per 100 ft, mill; minimum 
Monessen P7(48)..8.65 9.25% wall thickness, cut lengths 10 to 24 ft, inclusive. 
Palmer,Mass. W12 8.95 9.50; Elec. Weld 
Pitts.,Calif. C11. .9.60 10.15+ H.R secraets .D. H.R. 
Rankin,Pa. AT ..8.65 9.20+ ae 25.98 23.54 
S.Chicago R2 ...8.65 9.20** 4 en 30.78 23.36 
S.SanFran. C10. .9.60 10.15** 29.03 34.01 25.83 
Spar’wsPt.B2(48) 8.75 9.425§ 34.29 40.18 30.51 
Sterling(48) N15 .8.90 9.575§ 38.44 45.05 34.20 
Sterling(1) (48) ..8.80 9.4758 43.239 50.75 38.52 
Struthers,O.(48Y1 8.65 9.30t 46.99 55.06 41.81 
Worcester,Mass.A7 8.95 9.507 51.76 60.65 46.05 
56.04 65.67 49.88 
Based on zinc price of: 59.76 70.03 53.19 
*13.50. f5c. §10c. tLess 
than 10c. *{10.50c. **Subject 
to zine equalization extras. RAILWAY MATERIALS 
FASTENERS Standard: Tee Rails 
(Base discounts, full con- ' No.1 No. 2 aay fs babes 
tainer quantity, per cent off Rails °. °. o. nder 
list, f.o.b. mill) Bessemer,Pa. US ......-. : 5.525 5.425 Wale 6.50 
BOLTS Ensley,Ala. T2 ....ceseesss 5.525 5.425 6.50 
Fairfield,Ala. T2 .........- Onb.o Rote j 6.50 
Carriage, Machine Bolts Gary,Ind. U5 5.525 5.425 Lies is 
Full Size Body (cut thread) Funtington,W.Va. C15 .... Ei aa Nta Sa Be oe 6r50 
He eee Indianatiarbor,Ind. I-2 ..... 5.525 5.425 5.475... 
6 In. and shorter.... 49.0 Jonnstown,Pa. B2 ......+.- RRMA ce .. (16)6.50 
Longer than 6 in. .. 39.0 yackawanna,N.Y. B2 ...... 5.525 5.425 .... 6.50 
% in. thru 1 in.: Minnequa,Colo. C10 ........ 5.525 5.425 a A) 
Poeee ne eee 39-0 Steelton,Pa. B2 ..........0. 5.525 5.425 ae 
1% in. and larger: Williamsport,Pa. S19 ...... noon Sao 5 6.50 
All lengths ........ 35.0 ThE PLATES TRACK BOLTS, Untreated 
Undersized Body (rolled Pairfield;Ala. 9-12) soa... 6.60 Cleveland R2 ........14.75 
thread) Gary, Inds USiaie ie %enis- 6.60 KansasCity,Mo. S5 ....14.75 
¥% in. and smaller: Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ....6.60 Lebanon,Pa. B2 ...... 14.75 
6 in. and shorter... 49.0 Lackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.60 Minnequa,Colo. C10 14.75 
Carriage, Machine, Lag Bolts Minnequa,Colo. C10 ....6.60 Pittsburgh P14 ........ 14.75 
Hot Galvanized: Seattle B3 Soa omton Bets Seattle "BS aercmyic steer. 15.25 
¥% in. and smaller: Steelton,Pa. B2 ....... 6.6 
in. one ory tes Torrance,Calif. C11 ....6.75 edad At ie ees 14.50 
onger than 6 in. .. -O JOINT BARS 
% in. and larger: Bessemer,Pa. US ..... 6.975 ED os sapere ba baby Ch 
All_ lengths ........ 12.0 Pairfield,Ala. T2 ...... 6.975 Inq Harbor,Ind. 1-2, Y1.9.75 
Lag Bolts (all diam.) Ind.Harbor,Ind. I-2 ...6.975 }ansasCity,Mo. SB ....9.75 
6 in. and shorter.. 49.0 Jojiet,Il. U5 .......-++ 6.975 ‘T ahanon, Pas | B2 ed 9.75 
Longer than 6 in. .. 39.0 Tackawanna,N.Y. B2 ..6.975 winnequa,Colo. C10 ....9.75 
Plow and Tap Bolts Minnequa,Colo. C10 ...6.975 pittsburgh J5 .......-- 9.75 
% in. and smaller by 6 Steelton,Pa. B2 ...... 6.975 Seattle B3 ........0.0- 10.25 
in. and shorter 49.0 
Larger than % in. or AXLES S.Chieago,Ill. R2 ...... 9.75 
a cent ane Bola 39.9 Ind.Harbor,Ind. $13 ...8.775 Struthers,O. Y1 ....... 9.75 
an nie Sa ** 39.9 Johnstown, Pa. B2 ....8.775 Youngstown R2 ........ 9.75 
Step, Elevator, Tire Bolts 49.0 Footnotes 


Stove Bolts, Slotted: 
% to % in. incl., 


3 in. and shorter. 55.0 
to % in., inclu- 
BIVEls eltetere:s ne) a ollors 55.0 
NUTS 
Reg. & Heavy Square Nuts: 
All sizes ......cees 55.5 
Square Nuts, Reg. & 
Heavy, Hot Galvanized: 
PAD ISIZOSiy siete cle ects -. 41.0 
Hex Nuts, Reg. & 
Heavy, Hot Pressed: 
% in. and smaller.. 60.5 
% in. to 1 in., inel. 55.5 
1% in. to 1% in., 
INCL esis e Myers sie 58.5 
1% in. and larger.. 53.5 
Hex Nuts, Reg. & 
Heavy, Cold Punched: 
% in. and smaller.. 60.5 
% in. to 1% in., inel. 55.5 
1% in. and larger.. 53.5 
Hex Nuts, All Types, 
Hot Galvanized: 
% in. and smaller.. 46.5 
% in. to 1 in., incl. 41.5 
1% in. to 1% in., 
bhatal) “Aogtogn adorn o 6.5 


1) Chicago base. 
Angles, flats, bands, 


2) 

3) 

4) Reinforcing. 

5) 1% to under 1 7/16 in.; 
1 7/16 to under 1 15/16 in., 
6.70c; 1 15/16 to 8 in., 
inclusive, 7.05c. 

Chicago or Birm. base. 
Chicago base 2 cols. lower. ( 
13 Ga. and heavier. ( 
Merchant quality; and 0.35c ( 
for special quality. ( 
Pittsburgh base. ( 
Cleveland & Pitts. base. ( 
Worcester, Mass. base. 

Add 0.25c for 17 Ga. & 
heavier. 
Gage 0.143 to 0.249 in.; 
for gage 0.142 and lighter, 


5.80ce. 

3%” and thinner. 
40 lb and under. 
Flats only; 0.25 in. & 
heavier. 

To dealers. 
Chicago & Pitts. 


Bee Be Bee ARH 
PhP WNHO OWOND 
S SSSee SSeS 


WwW NRMOOO NBM 


base. 


New Haven, Conn. base, 
Deld. San Francisco Bay 

area, ( 
Special quality. ( 
Deduct 0.15c, than 
15 Ga. 


ww wwe 


finer 


(2 
(2 
Merchant. (2 
(2 
(3 


(39) 
(40) 


(4: 
Plus lc per 100 Ib, ( 


Bar mill bands. 
Bar mill sizes. 


Bonderized. 

Youngstown base. 

Sheared; for universal mill 
add 0.45c. 


Widths over % in.; 7.60c, 
for widths 5% in. and under 
by 0.125 in. and thinner. 
Buffalo base. 

To jobbers, deduct 20c. 
9.60c for cut lengths. 
and narrower. 


54” and narrower. 

Chicago base, 10 points 
lower. 

14 Ga. & lighter; 48” & 


narrower, 
48” and narrower. 
Lighter than 0.035”; 
0.035” and _ heavier, 
higher. 

9.10c for cut lengths, 
Mill lengths, f.o.b. mill; 
deld. in mill zone or within 
switching limits, 5.685c. 
9-14% Ga. 

To fabricators. 

0.022 in, and lighter, 
0.022”, 8.20c. 

6-7Ga. 

3% in. and smaller rounds; 
9.30c, over 3% in. and other 
shapes. 


0.25¢ 


over 
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SEAMLESS STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled 
Size—Inches 2 2% 
List Per Ft 


3% 

i 92c 

a 7.62 9.20 

Blk Galv* Galv® 
+2.75 +19.5 
Ho 2500 Miaerere 
+2.75 +19.5 


+2.75 +19.5 


1.25 
1.25 
1.25 


AOD ya, (eh. Joes 
Ambridge, Pa. N2 .... 
Lorain, O. N3 


Youngstown Y1 +0.25 +17 


ELECTRIC STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled 


Youngstown R2 ......+9.25 + 24.25 +2.75 +19.5 +0.25 +17 


BUTTWELD STANDARD PIPE, Threaded and Coupled 
Size—Inches ¥% % 

List Per Ft 

Pounds Per Ft 


Aliquippa, Pa. J5 

Alton, Ill. Lil Ngits 
Benwood, W. Va. W10 
Butler, Pa. F6 5 


Fairless, 

Fontana, Calif. K1 ... 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. Y1 
Lorain, O. N3 
Sharon, Pa. S4 
Sharon. Pa. M6 
Sparrows Pt., . 
Wheatland, Pa. W9 ... 
Youngstown R2, Y1 


Size—Inches 
List Per Ft 


Galv* 


Aliquippa, Pa. J5 0.5 


Alton, Ill, L1 

Benwood, W. Va. W10.. 
Etna, Pa. N2 

Fairless, 

Fontana, Calif. K1 
Indiana Harbor, Ind. Y1 
Lorain, O. N3 

Sharon, Pa. M6 
Sparrows Pt., 
Wheatland, Pa. W9 
Youngstown R2, Y1 


+ 


+ 
eet 
SSrPSsewrecr 
gqoggg aon 


+ 


*Galvanized pipe discounts based on current price of zinc (10.00c, East St. Louis). 


Stainless Steel 


Representative prices, cents per pound; subject to current lists of extras 


Bars; 
Struc- 

tural 
Shapes 
42.00 
43.00 
44.25 
45.00 
47.25 
48.00 
47.75 
55.50 
47.75 
55.75 
67.00 
91.00 


C.R. 
Strip; 

Flat 

Wire 
45.00 
49.25 
47.50 
52.00 
57.00 
56.75 
55.50 
63.25 
58.75 
63.00 
80.50 
96.75 
104.50 
81.50 
89.25 
101.00 
65.50 
149.25 
79.25 
48.25 
46.75 
40.25 
48.25 
62.00 
40.75 
51.75 


Forg- 
ing 
Billets 


H.R. 

Strip 
36.00 
39.00 
37.25 
40.50 
45.75 


—Rerolling— 
Ingot Slabs 
22.00 27.00 
23.75 30.25 
23.25 28.00 
25.25 31.50 
25.50 32.75 
32.00 
33.25 


Sheets 


48.50 
49.25 
51.25 
52.00 
57.00 
56.75 
55.50 
63.25 
58.75 
63.00 
80.50 
96.75 


Plates 


44,25 
45.00 
46.25 
47.25 
49.50 
50.00 
50.75 
58.50 
51.25 
60.25 
71.00 
92.75 
92.75 
76.75 
84.50 
93.50 
59.75 
105.50 
69.75 
40.25 
37.50 
35.00 
36.25 
45.25 
36.00 
36.75 
46.00 56.00 56.00 
47.75 70.00 70.00 


American Steel & Wire 
Div., U. S. Steel Corp.; Anchor Drawn Steel Co., division of Vanadium-Alloys Steel Co.; 
Armco Steel Corp.; Babcock & Wilcox Co.; Bethlehem Steel Co.; J. Bishop & Co.; 
A. M. Byers Co.; G. O. Carlson Inc.; Carpenter Steel Co.; Charter Wire Products; 
Crucible Steel Co. of America; Damascus Tube Co.; Dearborn Div., Sharon Steel Corp. ; 
Wilbur B. Driver Co.; Driver-Harris Co., Eastern Stainless Steel Corp.; Firth Sterling 
Inc.; Fort Wayne Metals Inc.; Green River Steel Corp., subsidiary of Jessop Steel Co.; 
Indiana Steel & Wire Co.; Ingersoll Steel Div., Borg-Warner Corp.; Ellwood Ivins Steel 
Tube Works Inc.; Jessop Steel Co.; Johnson Steel & Wire Co. Inc.; Jones & Laughlin 
Steel Corp.; Joslyn Stainless Steels, division of Joslyn Mfg. & Supply Co.; Latrobe 
Steel Co.; Lukens Steel Co.; Maryland Fine & Specialty Wire Co. Inc.; McInnes Steel Co.: 
McLouth Steel Corp.; Metal Forming Corp.; Midvale-Heppenstall Co.; National Standard 
Co.; National Tube Div., U. S. Steel Corp.; Pacific Tube Co.; Page Steel & Wire 
Div., American Chain & Cable Co. Inc.; Pittsburgh Rolling Mills Inc.; Republic Steel 
Corp.; Riverside-Alloy Metal Div., H. K. Porter Company Inc.; Rodney Metals Inc.; 
Sawhill Tubular Products Inc.; Sharon Steel Corp.; Simonds Saw & Steel Co.; Specialty 
Wire Co. Inc.; Standard Tube Co.; Superior Steel Corp.; Superior Tube Co.: Swepco 
Tube Corp.; Techalloy Co. Inc.; Timken Roller Bearing Co.; Trent Tube Co., subsidiary 
of Crucible Steel Co. of America; Tube Methods Inc.; Ulbrich Stainless Steels Inc. ; 
RS aoe ee des RG A ea Corp.; WVanadium-Alloys Steel Co.: Wall 
ube eta roducts Co.; allingford Steel Co., subsidi r 
Steel Corp.; Washington Steel Corp. E paldtary jot. Aleghenya Tax iia 


36.50 
37.25 
38.00 
40.75 
41.00 
40.50 
48.25 
42.50 
47.25 
57.75 
78.00 


44.25 
51.50 
47.50 
50.25 
64.50 
84.25 


27.00 
36.75 
38.25 


49.50 
61.50 


28.50 
30.75 


81.50 
89.25 
101.00 
65.50 
108.00 
79.25 
48.25 
46.75 
40.25 
48.25 
62.00 
40.75 
51.75 


73.00 
80.75 
90.75 
55.50 
106.75 
64.75 
37.75 
35.25 
33.75 
34.25 
41.25 
34.25 
34.75 
44.25 


69.25 
76.50 
88.25 
53.50 


62.25 
70.00 
76.75 
47.00 
106.75 
55.75 
32.00 
29.75 
28.25 
28.75 
34.25 
28.75 
29.50 
37.75 


49.50 

60.00 

40.00 
18-8 CbTa 46.50 63.50 
403 
405 
410 
416 
420 
430 


36.00 
31.00 


25.50 
21.50 
41.75 
32.00 


33.50 
21.75 
28.75 
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Carload discounts from list, % 


Blk  Galv* 
415.5 
415.5 
1.25 +15.5 


+ 15.75 


Carload discounts from list, % 
1.25 +15.5 


+15.75 


Carload discounts from list, % 


14.25 
12.25 

0.75 
13.25 
14.25 


aan wal aot 


14.25 
12.25 
14.25 


++t4+.4¢4+ 
rimiceiss 
ona! 


Galv*® 
0.5 


+ 
OO OO Oe 
manana anon 


Clad Steel 


Sheets 

Carbon Base Carbon Bi} 

5% 10% 15% 20% 20% 

Stainless ] 

ake 37.58) 

46.70 40. 0a) 

49.85 Sonal 

54.50 58.79) 

60.10 el 
69.10 
49.30 
52.80 
36.85 
36.70 
37.25 
80.85 
72.70 
74.15 
74.05 


Plates: 


42.25 
45.10 
49.50 
54.70 
61.45 
44.60 
47.55 
33.35 
33.10 
33.55 
70.15 
62.30 
63.30 
63.80 


37.95 
40.55 
44.40 
49.35 
53.80 
40.05 
42.40 
29.85 
29.55 
29.80 
59.55 
51.95 
52.60 
53.55 


34.70 
36.90 
40.35 


AIO astisetetece s 
Inconel 
Nickel 


Nickel, Low Carbon 


Strip, Carbon Ba: 

—Cold Rolled—)) 

10% Both Siii) 

Copper® 33.95 40.28) 
SS i 
*“Deoxidized. Production points: Stainless-clad sheeq 
New Castle, Ind. I-4; stainless-clad plates, Claymont, Lt) 
C22, Coatesville, Pa. L7, New Castle, Ind. I-4, and Was! 
ington, Pa. J3; nickel, inconel, monel-clad plates, Coatti 
ville L7; copper-clad strip, Carnegie, Pa. S18. ' 


Tool Steel 


Grade 

Regular Carbon 
Extra Carbon 
Special Carbon 
Oil Hardening . 


Grade by Analysis (%) 
Vv Cc 


| 
f 
{ 
ty 


Grade 

Cr-Hot Work 

W-Cr Hot Work .... 
V-Cr Hot Work..... 
Hi-Carbon-Cr .... 


a] 
® 


HPN HN 
Ot 6163 DO 04 AltA Pras Ss 


° 
12.25 
4.75 
9 


oO 


. 


6 


an 
ou 


9 


1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 
3 


1.5 4 1 0% B25 titans 
Tool steel producers include: A4, A8, B2, B8, C4, 
C13, C18, F2, J3, L3, M14, S8, U4, V2, and v3. 


t 


AlabamaCity,Ala. R2 
Birmingham R2 
)/Birmingham U6 
‘Nw Woodward, Ala. 
Cincinnati, deld.- 


4] 


4 


| 


)$.Chicago, I. 
Milwaukee, 


\: ‘Birmingham District 


deld. 


F.0.b. 
do not include 


furnace 


Rochester,N.Y., deld. 
Syracuse,N.Y., deld. 


Muskegon, Mich., deld. bil ey vin ees 


Cleveland District 


Akron, Ohio, 


NewYork, deld. 

Newark,N.J., 

Philadelphia, 
Troy,N.Y. R2 


deld. 


Pittsburgh District 


NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 .. 
Pittsburgh (N&S sides 
Aliquippa, 


Mid-Atlantic District 


\ 'Birdsboro,Pa. B10 
i BEOSUCE Ee. PPA a Viansye vale cies crates sectors 
“Swedeland,Pa. A3 


McKeesRocks,Pa., deld. 
Lawrenceville, Homestead, 


Wilmerding,Monaca,Pa., 
Verona, Trafford,Pa., 
Brackenridge, Pa., 


deld. 


deld. 


prices in dollars per gross ton, as reported to STEEL. 


3% federal transportation tax. 


No. 2 
Basic Foundry 
62.00 62.50 
62.00 62.504 
ete 62.50} 
62.00** 62.50t 
ete 70.20 
66.50 
66.50 
66.50 
WT.T9 
69.52 
70.62 
66.00 66.50 
66.00 Sus BY 
66.00 ate 
68.62 69.12 
ate 74.12 
66.00 66.50 
69.12 69.62 
68.00 68.50 
66.50 67.00 
68.00 68.50 
AOoD 75.10 
72.29 72.79 
70.01 70.51 
68.00 68.50 
66.00 66.50 
67.95 
67.60 
Mik 68.26 
68.29 68.82 
68.60 69.10 
66.00 Sot 


Malle- 


able 


66.50 
66.50 


67.00 
67.00 
67.00 
78.29 
70.02 
71.12 


66.50 
66.50 
66.50 
69.12 
74.12 


66.50 
69.62 


69.00 
67.50 
69.00 
75.60 
73.29 
71.01 
69.00 


66.50 


67.95 
67.60 


68.26 
68.82 
69.10 


Besse- 
mer 


67.50 
67.50 
67.50 


67.00 
67.00 
69.62 


67.00 
70.12 


69.50 
69.50 
73.79 
71.59 
69.50 


67.00 


68.48 
68.13 


68.79 
69.35 
69.63 


Minimum delivered prices are approximate and 


No.2 Malie- Besse- 
Basic Foundry able mer 
Youngstown District 
Hubbard) Ohio VYL Gees le ee iciecaes hae 66.50 fic 
SharpsvillesPa. SGme ccs cwiere tists ote 66.00 66.50 67.00 
MOUNEStOWNI Yl sta stein aie emt ave eee pavers 66.50 67,00 
Mansfield; Ohio, deld,°. 0. oes. ast ¢ 70.90 se 6 71.40 71.90 
Duluth I-3 66.00 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Erle; Par Too eae it mick aseinp ehh. reien 566200 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Eiverett;Massw Eb ec cisup neha 2OUL oO) 68.00 68.50 mieiet 
Fontana,Calif. K1 75.00 75.50 Oe Arico 
Geneva Uta lire Cll i rem. ereater te ieieicrene 66.00 66.50 Bit os a 
GraniteCity; lly (Gas rveteaee eee tee 67.90 68.40 68.90 aN 
Ironton,Utah C11 5 66.50 Saya bons 
Minnequa,Colo. C10 68.50 69.00 DAG 
Rockwood,Tenn. T3 62.50t 66.50 Seis 
ToledoOHiowlsBuees cave as ensartetckoel ais aie 66.50 66.50 67.00 
Cincinnati, deld. 73.04 bg 


**Phos, 0.70-0.90%; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63. 
Phos. 0.70-0.90%; Phos. 0.30-0.69%, $63.50. 


PIG IRON DIFFERENTIALS ae 


Silicon: Add 75 cents per ton for each 0.25% Si or percentage thereof 
over base grade, 1.75-2.25%, except on low phos. iron on which base 
is 1.75-2.00%. 

Manganese: Add 50 cents per ton for each 0.25% manganese over 1% 
or portion thereof. 

Nickel; Under 0.50% no extra; 0.50-0.74%, inclusive, 
and each additional 0.25%, add $1 per ton. 


BLAST FURNACE SILVERY PIG IRON, Gross Ton 


(Base 6.00-6.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.50% silicon or portion 
thereof over the base grade within a range of 6.50 to 11.50%; starting 
with silicon over 11.50% add $1.50 per ton for each 0.50% silicon or 
portion thereof up to 14%; add $1 for each 0.50% Mn over 1%) 
JACKSON OHIO! T-Sh TR Aa oe svogbietclelecenctaveyeusienett cater dole piaigueronalereucetcetive aoe 

Buffalo H1 


ELECTRIC FURNACE SILVERY IRON, Gross Ton 


(Base 14.01-14.50% silicon; add $1 for each 0.5% Si to 18%; $1.25 for 
each 0.50% Mn over 1%; $2 per gross ton premium for 0.045% max P) 


add $2 per ton 


Calvent City, Foyer EU De arc vitor wake farteielesstene!sleicliskereisietnsieus diayaterakecebsete $99.00 
Niagara Walls Ni Na ple Ores aicnleriicicictetalelsistela ete ietcledeisietoicccllatenelenerene ete 99.00 
Keokuk,Iowa Open-hearth & Fadry, $9 freight allowed K2..... 103.50 
Keokuk,Ilowa.0.H. & Fdry, 12% lb piglets, 16% Si, max fr’g 
ALOWEMMUp CO) Sy Ect cantanoretalallesouacersfersicn lateiel stoleieuslavorokel eters efeletel 106.50 
LOW PHOSPHORUS PIG IRON, Gross Ton i 
lylesyTenn. LS" GCLnOSh= 0,085: Go AX) Werels crepe « alal uaeheleten clove meererele ks $78.50 
MrOys Naw He CEOS. OF O35i9) TWA) ete) statsi- teresa rattetelielislicholshenereasilshenn 74.00 
Philadelphia, —Gelkas pace w-dete tone chute ict akev alan cheshiw arele oka ot atete le ete leny teks 82.27 
Cleveland A7 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ..... 71.00 
Duluth I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max)........ 71.00 
Erie,Pa. I-3 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) ...... 71.00 
NevilleIsland,Pa. P6 (Intermediate) (Phos. 0.036-0.075% max) 71.00 


| | Warehouse Steel Products 


Jackson, 


Milwaukee 


| Pittsburgh 


_ Portland, Oreg.. 
| Richmond, Va. . 


me. Louis ...... 
mets Paul... .... 
| San Francisco... 


Seattle 


' South’ton, Conn. 
fspokane ....... 


’ Washington .... 
| 


cisco, 


Miss. . 
_Los Angeles ... 


Moline, Ill. .... 


mew York ..... 
Norfolk, Va. ... 


' Philadelphia 


10 cents; Atlanta, Chattanooga, Houston, 
SHEET. 

Hoi- Cold- Gal. Stainless 
Rolled Rolled 10 Ga.t Type 302 
8.59§ 9.86§ SF. ee 

8.28 8.88 9.61 

8.18 9.45 11.07 aoe 
9.38 10.44 11.45 53.50 
8.40 9.00 10.07 55.98 
8.35 9.69 9.65 Huge 
8.20 9.45 10.00 53.00 
8.34 9.48 10.05 52.43 
8.18 9.45 9.95 55.68 
8.85 10.15 eae 
9.38 11.75 onion pare 
8.43 9.70 10.35 56.50 
8.20 9.45 9.9510 5 
8.45 9.75 8.45 

8.52 9.79 Reeyaae waar 
7.85 10.75 11.65 57.60 
8.33 9.58 10.13 see 
8.55 9.80 10.35 ateed 
8.87 10.13 10.56 53.08 
8.05 mire rryaaa ere 
8.00 8.90 9.87 51.94 
8.18 9.45 10.35 52.00 
8.50 11,20 11.55 57.38 
8.45 abate 10.40 

8.54 9.79 10.36 

8.79 10.04 10.61 sions 
9.35 10.75 11.00 55.10 
9.95 11.15 12.00 57.38 
9.07 10.33 10.71 Sieh Ss 
9.95 11.15 12.00 57.38 
8.48 9.58 


Representative prices, per pound, subject to extras, f.o.b. warehouse. 
Norfolk, Richmond, Washington, 20 cents; Baltimore, Boston, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, no charge. 


STRIP 


Hot- 


Rolled* 


8.64 


8.76 
8.23 
9.42 
8.50 
8.40 
8.23 
8.54 
8.33 


9.00 
9.41 
8.58 
8.50 
8.60 
8.57 
7.90 
8.36 
8.58 
9.31 
8.55 
8.69 
8.33 
9.55 
9.15 
8.59 
8.84 
9.45 
10.00 
9.48 
10.00 


9.06 


City delivery charges are 15 cents per 100 lb except: Moline, 
New York, Philadelphia, Portland, Spokane, San Fran- 


BARS———__—_- Standard 
H.R. H.R. Alloy Structural PLATES———— 
Rounds C.F. Rds.t 4140tt® Shapes Carbon Floor 
9.01 10.68 arene 9.05 8.97 10.90 
9.06 11.34 # 15.18 9.19 8.66 10.14 
8.60 10.57 Rimiete 8.64 8.56 10.70 
9.73 12.90 # 15.28 9.63 9.72 11.20 
8.80 10.90 # 15.00 8.90 8.90 10.45 
8.77 10.46 a ols 8.88 8.80 10.66 
8.60 8.80 14.65 8.64 8.56 9.88 
8.92 9.31 14.96 9.18 8.93 10.21 
8.69 10.80# 14.74 9.01 8.79 10.11 
8.95 11.01 9.00 9.45 10.70 
9.78 11.10 on 9.82 9.74 11.06 
8.90 9.15 14.91 9.18 8.91 10.13 
8.75 9.0510 9.00 8.85 10.10 
8.55 11.10 8.60 9.05 10.30 
8.94 10.68 8.97 8.90 10.74 
7.90 12.10 ahs. eu 7.95 7.90 10.05 
8.73 9.03 14.78 8.85 8.69 10.01 
8.95 9.15 Sade 8.99 8.91 eich 
9.57 12.76 # 15.09 9.35 9.43 10.71 
8.60 10.80 sielehe 8.95 8.45 9.95 
8.65 11.51# 15.01 8.50 8.77 9.77** 
8.60 10.80 # 14.65 8.64 8.56 9.88 
8.65 14,65 # 15.95 8.65 8.30 11.50 
9.15 nals eat 9.40 8.85 10.35 
8.97 9.41 15.01 9.10 8.93 10.25 
9.21 9.66 Soo. 9.38 9.30 10.49 
9.70 13.00 16.10 9.50 9.60 12.00 
10.10 14.05 16.35 9.80 9.70 12.10 
9.74 anak ote Shoo 9.57 9.57 10.91 
10.10 14.05 17.20 9.80 9.70 12.10 
9.15 9.73 9.35 8.86 10.36 


*Prices do not include gage extras; {prices include gage and coating extras; tincludes 35-cent bar quality extras; §42 in. and under; **% in. 
in. round C-1018. 


/and heavier; 


in Los Angeles, 
2000 to 499) 


Francisco, 


t+tas annealed; 
Base quantities, 2000 to 4999 lb excep 
6000 lb and over; stainless sheets, 
9 lb; hot-rolled products on West Coast, 


ttover 4 


in.; 


§§over 3 in.; 
t as noted; cold-rolle a 
8000 Ib except in icago, 
2000 to 9999 lb, except in Portland, Oreg., 1000 to 9999 lb; %—400 to 9999 Ib; 5— 


4000 to 1999 lb; 8—2000 to 3999 lb; 1°—2000 Ib and over. 


Scene TEE 


December Gis) Male oye 


Pg 


#1 
d strip and cold-finished bars, 2000 Ib and over except in Seattle, 2000 to 9999 lb, and 


New York, Boston, Seattle, Portland, Oreg. 10,000 Ib and in San 


105 


60 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 
$295; Danville, Ill., $298; Philadelphia, Clear- 


Refractories field, Orviston, Pa., $305. 


70 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., 


Fire Clay Brick (per 1000) $335; Danville, Ill., $338; Philadelphia, Clear- 
High-Heat Duty: Ashland, Grahn, Hayward, field, Orviston, Pa., $345. 
Hitchins, Haldeman, Olive Hill, Ky., Athens, 
Troup, Tex., Beech Creek, Clearfield, Curwens- Sleeves (per 1000) 
ville, Lock Haven, Lumber, Orviston, West Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, Pa., St. 
Decatur, Pa., Bessemer, Ala., Farber, Mexico, Louis, $188. 
St. Louis, Vandalia, Mo., Ironton, Oak Hill, 
Parral, Portsmouth, Ohio, Ottawa, Ill., Stevens Nozzies (per 1000) 
Pottery, Ga., $135; Salina, Pa., $140; Niles, eburg, Pa., St. 
Ohio, $138; Cutler, Utah, $165. Fae Ce toe Bridgeburg 
Super-Duty: Ironton, Ohio, Vandalia, Mo., Y 5 
Olive Hill, Ky., Clearfield, Salina, Pa., New 1 
Savage, Md., St. Louis, $175; Stevens Pottery, BUSHES Aner oan P $234 
Ga., $185; Cutler, Utah, $233. Reesdale, Johnstown, Bridgeburg, ae, & 

Silica Brick (per 1000) 

Standard: Alexandria, Claysburg, Mt. Union, Dolomite (per net ton) 
Sproul, Pa., Ensley, Ala., Pt. Matilda, Pa., Domestic, dead-burned, bulk, Billmeyer, Blue 
Portsmouth, Ohio, Hawstone, Pa., $150; War- Bell, Williams, Plymouth Meeting, York, Pa., 
ren, Niles, Windham, Ohio, Hays, Latrobe, Millville, W. Va., Bettsville, Millersville, Mar- 
Morrisville, Pa., $155; E. Chicago, Ind., Joliet, tin, Woodville, Gibsonburg, Narlo, Ohio, 
Rockdale, Ill., $160; Lehigh, Utah, $175; Los $16.75; Thornton, McCook, Ill., $17; Dolly Sid- 
Angeles, $180. ing, Bonne Terre, Mo., $15. 
Super-Duty: Sproul, Hawstone, Pa., Niles, 
Warren, Windham, Ohio, Leslie, Md., Athens, Magnesite (per net ton) 
Tex., $157; Morrisville, Hays, Latrobe, Pa., omestic, dead-burned, bulk % in. grains with 
$160; E. Chicago, Ind., $167; Curtner, Calif., eee Chewelah, Wash., Luning, Nev., $46; 


$182. 
Semisilica Brick (per 1000) 
Clearfield, Pa., $140; Philadelphia, $137; 


Woodbridge, N. J., $135. 
ee cist atten Fluorspar 


Dry Pressed; Alsey, Ill., Chester, New Cumber- 


% in. grains with fines: 


Baltimore, 


$73. 


land, W. Va., Freeport, Johnstown, Merrill Metallurgical grades, f.o.b. shipping point in 
Station, Vanport, Pa., Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., Ill., Ky., net tons, carloads, effective CaF, 
Wellsville, Irondale, New Salisbury, Ohio, content 72.5%, $37-41; 70%, $36.40; 60%, 
$96.75; Clearfield, Pa., Portsmouth, Ohio, $102. $33-36.50. Imported, net tons, f.o.b. cars 
High-Alumina Brick (per 1000) point of entry, duty paid, metallurgical grade: 
50 Per Cent: St. Louis, Mexico, Vandalia, Mo., European, $33-34; Mexican, all rail, duty paid, 
$235; Danville, Ill., $238; Philadelphia, Clear- $25.25-25.75; barge, Brownsville, Tex., $27.25- 
field, Pa., $230; Orviston, Pa., $245. tetas 
Aluminum: 
Atomized, 500 Ib EI d 
Metal Powder drum, freight allowed ectro es 
Carlota, Omnsesicne 39.50 
Pex pound fosPn, shipping Ton, Hots hi. oes 41.50 Threaded with nipple; un- 
point in ton lots for minus i boxed, f.o.b. lant 
100 mesh, except as noted) eee ce Ib lots” 42.00% , 
ss - 
Cents , GRAPHITE 
Sponge Iron, Swedish: LOB Brad Sic 31.30-38.40f 
Deld. east’ of Missis- Bronze, 5000-Ib ——Inches Fer 
sippi River, ocean bags . IG tsi een teins 48,10-52.70+ Diam Length 100 Ib 
23,000 Ib and over.. 10.50 opper: 
F.o.b. Riverton or Electrolytic ....... 14.25° cs a4 pore 
Camden, N. J., west Reduced so g.5%. foun, 14.25° oe 40 37.00 
of Mississippi River. 9.50 Lead ............... 7.50 4 40 35.00 
Manganese: i 
Sponge Iron, Domestic, NGEATO) Si SME 64.00 5% 40 34.75 
98 + % Fe: Minus 100 mesh ... 70.00 6 oe hate 
Deld. east of Minu et id 7 60 28.25 
eee s 200 mesh .... 75.00 
Mississippi River, Nickel, unannealed -$1.065 8, 9, 10 60 28.00 
23,000 Ib and over 10.50 Nickel_Sil 12 72 26.75 
-Silver, 5000- Ib 
F.o.b. Riverton, lots 49.20-61.30 14 60 26.75 
N. J., west of Missis- Phospheecence® Bodo Boe 16 72 25.75 
sippi River ...... 9.50 olen oe ern 17 60 26.25 
Electrolytic Iron: Copper (atomized) 5000- 18 72 oo 
Melting stock, 99.9% Ii lote wes vhe 40.30-48.80t 20 q2 a 
Fe, irregular frag- Siticonacteet we ee 47.50 24 84 26-08) 
ments of % in. x Solder ioe... « ncsnbiercsrs 7.00* 
Lisshs DRT ES Seca acon 28.00 Stainless Steel, 304 .. $1.02 CARBON 
Annealed, 99.5% Fe.. 36.50 peaiuless Steel, 316 .. $1.20 : a6 Taso 
in ec deren 14.50? 
oes See Ee ea Zine, 5000-Ib lots 17.50-30.70t 10 60 13.00 
Cn a Se eee ed . Tungsten: Dollars 12 60 12.95 
Unannealed (99 + % Melting grade, 99% 14 60 12.85 
Fe) (minus 325 60 to 200 mesh: 14 72 11.95 
PACE) Peer cle ci saiete 59.00 1000 lb and over.. 3.15 17 60 11.85 
Powder Flakes (minus Less than 1000 lb .. 3.30 ites 72 11.40 
16, plus 100 mesh).. 29.00 Chromium, electrolytic 20 84 11.40 
Carbonyl Iron: 99.8% Cr min 20 90 11.00 
98.1-99.9%, 3 to 20 mi- metallic basis .... 5.00 24 72, 84 11.25 
crons, depending on eo 24 96 10.95 
grade, 93.00-290.00 in *Plus cost of metal. +De- 30 84 11.05 
standard 200-lb contain- pending on composition. tDe- 40, 35 110 10.70 
ers; all minus 200 mesh. pending on mesh. 40 100 10.70 


Imported Steel 


(Base per 100 lb, landed, duty paid, based on current ocean rates, Any increase in these 
rates is for buyer’ gs account. Source of shipment: Western continental European countries) 


North South 

Atlantic Atlantic 

Deformed Bars, Intermediate, ASTM-A 305... $5.68 $5.63 
Bar Si zePAnNeleg i Gis ects saree aoe eee 5.89 5.93 
SLTUCtUrAl ANE ICS. 4 te fey koe se ee ee 5.98 5.93 
BI BOAT Se eratacyiscctore shen cellos eee ae ee 6.43 6.39 
Channels ...... auavepatatazs. 20 eines ager es 6.43 6.39 
Plates (basic bessemer) e ParsfalMovelarasdre eel sie Pal on Seo 7.64 7.59 
PD DOCUS am LT ERM acalethe cyte ssesisuclo cle renatere eer tata aioe 8.25 8.20 
Sheets, C.R. (drawing quality) .... An 9.00 8.95 

Furring Channels, C.R., 1000 ft, 4% x 0. 30 1b 

[Soh Stas clench DAO nI te oh PARRA A Ala 26.79 26.67 
SALOME WACO’ GTS lite s+ cle tc casnls as ae ot ce wii 6.95 6.95 
IMGnCHANE PEATS Rey. a ciate ache Sone aie ene 6.37 6.32 
EOt=RONECGME DANGS aitcisrce.s = ce cumin cote ee ee 7.20 7.15 
Wire Rods, Thomas Commercial No. 5 ... 6.73 6.73 
Wire Rods, O.H. Cold Beading: Sa No. ar; 7.07 7.07 
Bright Common Wire Nails (§) ..... 8.12 8.12 


+Per 82 lb, net, reel. §Per 100-lb kegs, 20d nails and heavier. 


Gulf 
Coast 
$5.68 

5.98 

5.98 

6.43 
6.43 
7.64 
8.20 
8.95 


26.67 
6.95 
6.37 
7.15 
6.73 
7.07 
8.12 


West 
Coast 
$5.93 
6.23 
6.23 
6.68 
6.68 
7.88 
8.50 
9.25 


27.36 
7.40 
6.61 
7.55 
7.13 
7.47 
8.32 


Ores | 
Lake Superior Iren Ore 

(Prices effective for the 1957 shipping pees 

gross ton, 51.50% iron natural, rail of vessel] 

lower lake ports.) 


Mesabi bessemer PMR neni ie eA? 
Mesabi nonbessemer .........+-+-+++er8 11.459 
Old Range bessemer .......-+e+eeeeees 11.88% 
Old Range nonbessemer .......«-+++++ 11.7 
Open=hearth, WimMpighs sc se voters sete patie 12.7¢ 
High “-piios.. <2. sae dtels eye eaae 


The foregoing prices “are ‘pased on upper lake 
rail freight rates, lake vessel freight rates 
handling and unloading charges, and taxessj 
thereon, which were in effect Jan. 30, 1957/) 
and increases or decreases after that date arey 
absorbed by the seller. 
Eastern Local Iron Ore iW 
Cents per unit, deld. E. Pa. 1 
New Jersey, foundry and basic 62- es i 
concentrates... .25.00-27. 005 
Foreign Tron ‘Ore iH 
Cents per unit, c.i.f. Atlantic ports 1 
Swedish basic, 65% ..............24.00-27.5G 
N. African hematite (spot) » al d1et0. sage or OMD RE 
Brazilian iron ore, 68-69% ............28.004 
Tungsten Ore 
Net ton, unit 
Foreign wolframite, good commercial 
quality, Gee .$13.00-14. 008] 
Domestic, concentrates ‘f. o. mb: milling, 
points). ~ 2.4.4 spe an eee hse 0.00-22. 96 


*Before duty. i 
Manganese Ore m) 
Mn 46-48%, Indian (export tax included) o| 
$1.39-1.42 per long ton unit, c.i.f. U. S. ports.) 
duty for buyer’s account: other than Indiag@ 
nominal; contracts by negotiation. 
Chrome Ore 
Gross ton, f.o.b. cars New York, Philadel) 
phia, Baltimore, Charleston, S. C., plus oceans 
freight differential for delivery to Portlangal 
Oreg., Tacoma, Wish. " 
Indian and Rhodesian 


48% (Sid oe salen ies onli it DOL200-05mEme 

8B. SQIESY sarin s. tarene sake eee eae ate eee 48.00-50. 

48% no ratio ... .e ee. 41.00-43. 906 
South ‘African “Transvaal 


48% sO ia.tiOl vst im creme eee - $40.00-41. 0M 


44% NO Tati: \ anteaters |... .80.00-30. i 
Turkish 

BSA BSA S tj aretsatelaen. sears eee eee - $55, 00-57. 000 

Domestic it 

Rail nearest seller a 

RS eB orate Mita .$39. og 

" Molybdenum 
Sulfide concentrate, per lb of Mo content,. H 
mines, unpacked .... cielo cise si) WO ae 


Antimony ‘Ore } 
Per short ton unit of Sb content, c.i.f. seaboard | 
55-60% 6 ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ese -$2.50-2. 60 
60-65% woth Rate casas ay eee se ee eae: GOD aaa 
Vanadium Ore | 


Cents per lb VE 
Domestic ... seeeeee- 31.0008 


Metallurgical ‘Gke 


Price per net ton 

Beehive Ovens | 

Connellsville, Pa., furnace ......$14.75-15.755 | 
Connellsville, Pa., foundry ........18.00-18. 500) 


Oven Foundry Coke | 
Birmingham, ovens ....... tesa ees $28. 8557 
Cincinnati, /deld ora s- seit ieee aaa 
Butfalo,) Ovens) 20 edistote ers cicleme orene me ene Oca 
Camden, Nii J:, ovensies.0 0.50 eo Dm 
Detroit, -ovens” Foi. canta wes. eee 
Pontiac, Mich.,  deld.. VF o-ahc0.J 2. eee eoun 
Saginaw, Mich., delde.t..4..+.¢5 5.) soso em 
Erie; Paij,; OVONS )...)5 1s ileus Mews «chee eo OF ae 
Everett, Mass., ovens: | 
New England, deld. 22.0 cer «so aero loan 
Indianapolis) ovens: 2.7: 7...) ane 29.7555 
Tronton; Ohio,v ovens! che een 29.001) 
Cincinnati vrdeldy ssocnmeeo eee eee 31.844) 
Kearny, N. J., ovens WRI SL BO 
Milwaukee, ovens ... ase bats ose OVE 
Neville Island (Pittsburgh), ipam ovens. 29.25 BY | 
Painesville, Ohio, ovens .............. 30.50% 
Cleveland, ).deld: °. 4.5.32 sa.s. noe a 
Philadelphia-s covers) ewnreehaee cee 29.5004 
St. Louis” ovens. cciqsent. coe ose eS enn 
St.f Pauls Ovens’ asc. ne soe 
Chicago, deld.. 2040 «0c: va sas eee ae 
Swedeland, Pa.; ovens) {.........5-.... 29580 
Terre Haute, Ind., ovens >......5..) 250 /291"6 
*Or within $4.85 freight zone from works. ij 
Coal Chemical : 
oal Chemicals 
Spot, cents per SEL ovens ! 
Pure benzene ..... awe “ge oes a 
Toluene; one) deg = een eee -... 29.508 
Industrial xylene... 32. 00-34. 00) 
Per ton, bulk, ovens. 
Ammonium sulfate ... -$32.00-34. 00% \ 


Cents per pound, producing point 
Phenol: Grade 1, 17. 50; Grade 2-3, 15.50;; 
Grade 4, 17.50; Grade 5, 16. 50; Grade 6, 14.50.. 


Ferroalloys 


MANGANESE ALLOYS 


{| Spiegeleisen: Carlot, per gross ton, Palmerton, 
i) Pa. 21-23% Mn, $105; 19-21% Mn, 1-3% Si, 
; $102.50; 16-19% Mn, $100.50. 


4, Standard Ferromanganese: (Mn 74-76%, C 7% 
il APPTOX). Base price per net ton; $245, Johns- 
| town, Duquesne, Sheridan, Pa.; Alloy, W. Va.; 
Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; Sheffield, Ala;. 
Portland, Oreg. Add or subtract $2 for each 
1% or fraction thereof of contained man- 
ganese over 76% or under 74% respectively. 
(Mn 79-81%). Lump $253 per net ton, f.o.b. 
Anaconda or Great Falls, Mont. Add $2.60 for 
each 1% above 81%; subtract $2.60 for each 
, 1% below 79%, fractions in proportion to 
nearest 0.1%. 


iH, 


4 85-90%). Carload, lump, bulk, max 0.07% 
y C, 35.1¢ per lb of contained Mn, carload 
‘| packed 36.4c, ton lots 37.9c, less ton 39.1c. 
Delivered. Deduct 1.5¢ for max 0.15% C 
grade from above prices, 3c for max 0.03% 
| C, 3.5¢ for max 0.50% C, and 6.5¢ for max 
| 75% C—max 7% Si. Special Grade: (Mn 
Fr 90% min, C 0.07% max, P 0.06% max). 
“ Add 2.05c to the above prices. Spot, add 0.25c. 
Medium-Carbon Ferromanganese: (Mn 80-85%, 
| C 1.25-1.5%, Si 1.5% max). Carload, lump, 

bulk, 25.5¢c per Ib of contained Mn, packed, 
carload 26.8c, ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.6c. 
1 Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


| Manganese Metal: 2” x D (Mn 95.5% min, Fe 

2%. max, Si 1% max, C 0.2%). Car- 
‘load, lump, bulk, 45c per lb of metal; packed, 
Wp 45.75c; ton lot 47.25c; less ton lot 49.25c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 2c. 


Electrolytic Manganese Metal: Min carload, 
34c; 2000 lb to min carload, 36c; 500 Ib to 
1999 lb, 38c; 50 lb cans, add 0.5c per lb. Pre- 
| minum for hydrogen-removed metal, 0.75c per 
‘lb. Prices are f.o.b. cars, Knoxville, Tenn., 
freight allowed to St. Louis or any point 
) east of Mississippi; or f.o.b. Marietta, O., 
freight allowed. 


Silicomanganese: (Mn 65-68%). Contract, 
lump, bulk 1.50% C grade, 18-20% Si, 12.8c 
per lb of alloy. Packed, c.l. 14c, ton 14.45c, 
ii! less ton 15.45c, f.o.b. Alloy, W. Va.; Ashta- 
) Dula, Marietta, O.; Sheffield, Ala.; Port- 
land, Oreg. For 2% C grade, Si 15-17%, de- 
(| duct 0.2% from above prices. For 3% C grade 
) Si 12-14.5%, deduct 0.4c from above prices. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


TITANIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrotitanium, Low-Carbon: (Ti 20-25%, Al 

3.5% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). 
Contract, ton lot, 2” x D, $1.50 per lb of 
contained Ti; less ton $1.55. (Ti 38.43%, Al 
th 8% max, Si 4% max, C 0.10% max). Ton 
i lot $1.35, less ton $1.37, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 
: Y., freight allowed to St. Louis. Spot, add 
Cc. 


Ferrotitanium, High-Carbon: (Ti 15-18%, C 
i) 6-8%). Contract $200 per ton ton, f.o.b. Ni- 
| agara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to destina- 
tions east of Mississippi River and north of 
Baltimore and St. Louis. 


J ¥errotitanium, Medium-Carbon: (Ti 17-21%, C 
| 2-4.5%). Contract $225 per ton, f.o.b. Ni- 

, agara Falls, N. Y., freight not exceeding St. 
Louis rate allowed. 


CHROMIUM ALLOYS 


High-Carbon Ferrochrome: Contract, (He 
lump, bulk 28.75c per lb of contained Cr; ¢.l. 
packed 30.30c, ton lot 32.05c; less ton 33.45c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Low-Carbon Ferrochrome: Cr 63-66% (Sim- 
plex), carload, lump, bulk. C 0.025% max, 
86.75c per Ib contained Cr; 0.010% max, 


87.75c. Ton lot, add 3.5c; less ton, add 5.2c. 
Delivered. 

Cr 67.71%, carload, lump, bulk, C 0.02% 
max, 41.00c per lb contained Cr; 0.025% max, 
839.75¢c; 0.05% max, 39.00c; 0.10% max, 
_ 88.50c; 0.20% max, 38.25c; 0.50% max, 


38.00c; 1.0% max, 37.75c; 1.5% max, 37.50c; 
2.0% max, 37.25c. Ton lot, add 3.4c; less ton 
lot, add 5.1c. Delivered. 


Foundry Ferrochrome, High-Carbon: (Cr 62- 
66%, C 5-7%, Si 7-10%). Contract, c.l., PE vay 
x D, bulk 30.05¢c per lb of contained Cr. 
Packed, ¢.l. 31.65c, ton 33.45c, less ton 34.95c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


! , December 23. 1957 


Foundry Ferrosilicon Chrome: (Cr 50-54%, 
Si 28-32%, C 1.25% max). Contract, car- 
load, packed, 8M x D, 21.25c, per lb of alloy, 
ton lot 22.50c; less ton lot 23.70c. Delivered. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferrochrome-Silicon: Cr 39-41%, Si 42-45%, 
C 0.05% max or Cr 33-36%, Si 45-48%, C 
0.05% max. Carload, lump, bulk, 3” x down 
and 2” x down, 27.50c per Ib contained Cr, 
14.20¢ per lb contained Si. 0.75” x down, 
28.65¢c per lb contained Cr, 14.20c per Ib 
contained Si. Delivered. 


Chromium Metal Electrolytic: Commercial 
grade (Cr 99.8% min, metallic basis, Fe 0.2% 
max). Contract, carlot, packed 2” x D plate 
(about %” thick) $1.29 per lb, ton lot $1.31, 
less ton lot $1.33. Delivered. Spot, add 5c. 


VANADIUM ALLOYS 


Ferrovanadium: Open-hearth grade (V_ 50- 
55%, Si 8% max, C 3% max). Contract, any 
quantity, $3.20 per Ib of contained V. De- 
livered. Spot, add 10c. Special Grade: (V 50- 
55% or 70-75%, Si 2% max, C 0.5% max) 
$3.30. High Speed Grade: (V 50-55%, or 70- 
75%, Si 1.50% max, C 0.20% max) $3.40. 


Grainal: Vanadium Grainal No. 1 $1.50 per 1b; 
No. 6, 68¢; No. 79, 50c, freight allowed. 


Vanadium Oxide: Contract less carload lot, 
packed, $1.38 per lb contained V.O,, freight 
allowed. Spot, add 5c. 


SILICON ALLOYS 


25-30% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 20.0c per Ib of contained Si. Packed 
21.40c; ton lot 22.50c, f.o.b. Niagara Falls, 


N. Y., freight not exceeding St. Louis rate al- 
lowed. 


50% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 14.20c per lb of contained Si. Packed e.1. 
16.70c, ton lot 18.15c, less ton 19.80c, f.o.b. 
Alloy, W. Va.; Ashtabula, Marietta, O.; 
Dae ae Ala.; Portland, Oreg. Spot, add 
-45¢, 


Low-Aluminum 50% Ferrosilicon: (Al 0.40% 
max). Add 1.45¢ to 50% ferrosilicon prices. 


65% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 15.25c per lb contained silicon. Packed, 
c.l. 17.25¢c, ton lot 19.05c; less ton 20.4c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.35c. 


75% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 16.4c per Ib of contained Si. Packed, 
c.l. 18.30c, ton lot 19.95c, less ton 21.2c. 
Delivered. Spot, add 0.3c. 


90% Ferrosilicon: Contract, carload, lump, 
bulk, 19.5c per lb of contained Si. Packed, 
c.l. 21.15c, ton lot 22.55c, less ton 23.6c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Metal: (98% min Si, 0.75% max Fe, 
0.07% max Ca). C.l. lump, bulk, 22.00c per lb 
of Si. Packed, c.]l. 23.65c, ton lot 24.95c, less 
ton 25.95c. Add 0.5c for max 0.03% Ca grade. 
Deduct 0.5c for max 1% Fe grade analyzing 
min 99.75% Si; 0.75¢c for max 1.25% Fe grades 
analyzing min 96.75% Si. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Alsifer: (Approx 20% Al, 40% Si, 40% Fe). 
Contract, basis f.o.b. Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
lump, carload, bulk, 10.65c per lb of alloy; 
ton lot, packed, 11.8c. 


ZIRCONIUM ALLOYS 


12-15% Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 12-15%, Si 39- 
43%, C 0.20% max). Contract, c.l. lump, 
bulk 9.25¢ per lb of alloy. Packed, c.!. 10.45c, 
ton lot 11.6c, less ton 12.45c. Delivered. Spot, 
add 0.25c. 


5% -40 Zirconium Alloy: (Zr 35-40%, Si 47- 
payee e 8-12%, C 0.50% max). Contract, 
ecarload, lump, packed 27.25c per lb of alloy, 
ton lot 28.4c, less ton 29.65c. Freight allowed. 
Spot, add 0.25c. 


BORON ALLOYS 


Ferroboron: (B 17.50% min, Si 1.50% max, 
Al 0.50% max, C 0.50% max). Contract, 
100 lb or more 1” x D, $1.20 per lb of al- 
loy; less than 100 Ib $1.30. Delivered. Spot, 
add 5c. F.o.b. Washington, Pa., prices, 100 Ib 
and over are as follows: Grade A (10-14% B) 
85¢c per Ib; Grade B (14-18% B) $1.20; 
Grade C (19% min B) $1.50. 


Borosil: (3 to 4% B, 40 to 45% Si). Carload, 
bulk, lump, or 3” xX D, $5.25 per lb of con- 
tained B. Packed, carload $5.40, ton to c.l. 
$5.50, less ton $5.60. Delivered. 


Bortam: (B 1.5-1.9%). Ton lot, 45c per ib; 
less than ton lot, 50c per Ib. 

Carbortam: (B 1 to 2%). Contract, lump, car- 
load 9.50c, per lb f.0o.b. Suspension Bridge, 
N. Y., freight allowed same as high-carbon 
ferrotitanium. 


CALCIUM ALLOYS 


Calcium-Manganese-Silicon: (Ca 16-20%, Mn 
14-18% and Si 53-59%). Contract, carload, 
lump, bulk 23c per lb of alloy, carload packed 
24.25c, ton lot 26.15c, less ton 27.15c. De- 
livered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Calcium-Silicon: (Ca 30-33%, Si 60-65%, Fe 
1.5-3%). Contract, carload, lump, bulk 24¢ 
per lb of alloy, carload packed 25.65c, ton 
lot 27.95c, less ton 29.45c. Delivered. Spot, add 
0.25c. 


BRIQUETTED ALLOYS 


Chromium Briquets: (Weighing approx 3% 
lb each and containing 2 lb of Cr). Contract, 
carload, bulk 19.60c per ib of briquet, car- 
load packed in box pallets 19.80c, in bags 
20.70c; 3000 Ib to c.l. in box pallets 21.00c; 
2000 Ib to c¢.l. in bags, 21.90c; less than 2000 
lb in bags 22.80c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for 
notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Ferromanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3 1b and containing 2 lb of Mn). Contract, 
earload, bulk 14.8c per lb of briquet; c.l., 
packed, pallets 15c, bags 16c; 3000 1b to c.l., 
pallets 16.2c; 2000 lb to c.1., bags, 17.2c; 
less ton 18.1¢c. Delivered. Add 0.25¢ for notch- 
ing. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicomanganese Briquets: (Weighing approx 
3% lb and containing 2 Ib of Mn and approx 
% lb of Si). Contract, ¢.1]. bulk 15.1¢ per 
Ib of briquet; c.l. packed, pallets, 15.3c; 
bags 16.3c, 3000 lb to c.l., pallets, 16.5c; 2000 
lb to c.l., bags 17.5c; less ton 18.4c. Delivered. 
Add 0.25¢ for notching. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Silicon Briquets: (Large size—weighing ap- 
prox 5 lb and containing 2 lb of Si). Con- 
tract, carload, bulk 7.7c per lb of briquet; 
packed, pallets, 7.9c; bags 8.9c; 3000 Ib to 
c.l., pallets 9.5¢c; 2000 lb to c.l. bags 10.5c; 
less ton 11.4c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c; 
(Small size—weighing approx °% lb and con- 
taining 1 1b of Si.) Carloar. bulk 7.85c. 
Packed, pallets 8.05c; bags 9.05c; 3000 lb to 
c.l. pallets 9.65¢; 2000 lb to c.l., bags, 10.65c; 
less ton 11.55c. Delivered. Add 0.25c for notch- 
ing, small size only. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Molybdic-Oxide Briquets: (Containing 2% 1b 
of Mo each). $1.41 per pound of Mo contained, 
f.o.b. Langeloth, Pa. 


TUNGSTEN ALLOYS 


Ferrotungsten: (70-80%), 5000 lb W or more 
$2.95 per lb of contained W; 2000 Ib W to 
5000 Ib W, $3.05; less than 2000 lb W, $3.17. 
Delivered. 


OTHER FERROALLOYS 


Ferrocolumbium: (Cb 50-60%, Si 8 % max, 
C 0.4% max). Contract, ton lot 2” x D, 
$4.90 per lb of contained Cb. Delivered. Spot, 
add 10c. 


Ferrotantalum—Columbium: (Cb 40% approx, 
Ta 20% approx, and Cb plus Ta 60% min, C 
0.30% max). Ton lot 2” x D, $4.25 per lb 
of contained Cb plus Ta, delivered; less ton 
lot $4.30. 


SMZ Alloy: (Si 60-65%, Mn 5-7%, Zr 5.7%, 
Fe 20% approx). Contract, c.l. packed %-in. x 
12 M 20.00c per lb of alloy, ton lot 21.15c, 
less ton 22.40c. Delivered. Spot, add 0.25c. 


Graphidox No. 5: (Si 48-52%, Ca 5-7%, Ti 9- 
11%). C.1. packed, 19c per lb of alloy, ton 
lot 20.15¢; less ton lot 21.4c, f.o.b. Niagara 
Falls, N. Y.; freight allowed to St. Louis. 


V-5 Foundry Alloy: (Cr 38-42%, Si 17-19%, 
Mn 8-11%). C.1. packed 18.1¢ per lb of alloy; 
ton lot 19.55¢c; less ton lot 20.8c, f.0.b. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y., freight allowed to St. 
Louis. 


Simanal: (Approx 20% each Si, Mn, Al; bal 
Fe). Lump, carload, bulk 18.50c. Packed c¢.l. 
19.50c, 2000 lb to ¢.l. 20.50c, less than 2000 
lb 2ic per Ib of alloy. Delivered. 


Ferrophosphorus: (23-25% based on 24% P 
content with unitage of $4 for each 1% of P 
above or below the base); carload, f.o.b. sell- 
ers’ works. Mt. Pleasant, Siglo, Tenn., $110 
per gross ton. 


Ferromolybdenum: (55-75%). Per lb of con- 
tained Mo, in 200-lb container, f.o.b. Lange- 
loth and Washington, Pa. $1.68 in all sizes 
except powdered which is $1.74. 


Technical Molybdic-Oxide: Per lb of contained 


Mo, in cans, $1.39; in bags, $1.38; f-0-b" 
Langeloth and Washington, Pa. 
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‘CURTIS MODEL C-100 


Two-Stage, Air-Cooled Air Compressor 


Delivers MORE Air... 


MINUTE 
HORSEPOWER 


KILOWATT HOUR OF 
ELECTRICAL ENERGY 
CONSUMED 


VY 


PER 


25-30-40 H.P. 
Provides Higher Operating 
Efficiency Costs Less to Install 


The Curtis Two-Stage Compressor as- 
sures a saving in your power costs. 
It’s air cooled, thereby eliminating 
expensive water bills—quick and easy 
installation with no complicated 
plumbing problems. 


The new C-100 embodies 
all the well-known Curtis 
engineering features such 
as centro-ring oiling and 
Timken Main Bearings. 


For complete information 
write for illustrated folder. 


% COUN, 
Nz ie) 
u Lt 
REMEMBER... 
Fs OUR 103rd YEAR 
4; MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PNEUMATIC DIVISION 
1996 Kienlen Ave. St. Louis 20, Mo. 
PACKAGED 
AND 
REMOTE 
Se AIR 
| CONDITIONING 
AIR HOISTS AUTOMOTIVE 


AIR CYLINDERS AIR COMPRESSORS 
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HOT DIP GALVANIZING 


JOSEPH P. CATTIE & BROTHERS, INC. 


2520 East Hagert Street 
Phone: Re-9-8911 Philadelphia 25, Pa. 


BROWNING ELECTRIC 


TRAVELING CRANES AND HOISTS 
up to 125-TON CAPACITY 


WILLOUGHBY (Cleveland), OHIO 


VICTOR R. BROWNING & CO.. INC. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
HEAT TREATMENT OF METALLURGICAL PRODUCTS 


By Albert Portevin 


Fundamental knowledge and essential principles of 
heat treatment of steel are presented in simple and 
understandable manner. Research engineers, metallur- 
gical students and steel plant metallurgists engaged in 
metallurgical investigations and the heat treatment of 
ferrous and non-ferrous metals will find this book of 
inestimable value. 


246 pages 4 tables 
69 illustrations Price $5.00 Postpaid 


THE PENTON PUBLISHING CO. 
Book Department, 1213 W. 3rd St., Cleveland 13, O. 


METALWORKING PLANTS 
ARE YOUR PROSPECTS... 


STEEL can put you in touch with the 
important ones, those that do more 
than 92% of the industry's business. 
Tell the buyers and specifiers in these 
plants of the machines or materials 
you have for sale through an “Equip- 
ment—Materials"’ advertisement. For 
rates write STEEL, Penton Building, 


Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


STEELMAKING SCRAP PRICE COMPOSITE 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
f, grade at Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, and eastern Pennaylvania—-Compiled by Biman! 


| 
= Scrap Prices, Page 110 
Cleveland—Holiday steel plant 
|curtailments here and in adjoining 
| areas will intensify the sluggish- 
iness in the local scrap market. 
| There is no buying, and representa- 
| tive sales are not anticipated until 
early next year. 

Automotive lists will begin to 
come out this week—one is sched- 
uled to be closed Dec. 23 and an- 
other Dec. 27. Indications are ton- 
nage will be smaller than that of- 
fered in the lists at the end of No- 
“vember. 

Prices are unchanged but are 
nominal. Signs of returning market 
strength are not in evidence. 

Washington—Domestic stocks of 
ferrous materials (scrap and pig 
iron) at the end of October totaled 
11,439,000 gross tons, a new high, 


October 


* 


‘December 23, 1957 


* 


ella; ski e @, a) ellos, (sie, 0j0) 4.0.5 \0\e\.4 fe 


eo8T ss bacoe hee ne 
$33.17 $32.00 $33.17 $54.83 $33.17 


7 Scrap Advance Is First in Months 


Sharp rise in East puts STEEL’s composite on the prime steel 
, mill grade up $1.17 a ton to $33.17. Firmer tone developing 
| at some other points despite continued sag in ingot operations 


reports the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
Of the total, 8,135,000 tons were 
scrap and 3,304,000 tons pig iron. 

Domestic consumption during 
October was 5,338,000 tons of 
scrap and 5,670,000 tons of pig 
iron. The total melt (11,008,000 
tons) consisted of 48 per cent 
scrap and 52 per cent pig iron, 
compared with 47 per cent scrap 
and 53 per cent iron in September. 

Scrap available for consumption 
in the month (home production 
plus purchases) amounted to 5,- 
531,000 gross tons, an increase of 
1 per cent over the September fig- 
ure. Home scrap accounted for 
3,389,000 tons and purchases 2,- 
142,000. Of the purchased scrap, 
84 per cent was received from 


dealers and 16 per cent from other ~ 


sources. 


SCRAP AND PIG IRON STATISTICS, 1957 
(Gross tons) 


Consumers’ Stocks 
End of October 


Consumption 

| Months Scrap Pig Iron Scrap Pig Iron 
UVONIQT-Vintciscatarel cs cloieie > cisielesnie tei) vies 6,630,804 6,482.472 6,528,135 2,024,625 
GEOR TED OY 8 orcs AOS IO IGG Oa aoe 6,038,436 5,860,099 6,523,035 2,000,821 
EPOCH) 95 or o'e cis miele ovis ov ciclee o's) ee els's 6,294,038 6,155,334 6,572,422 2,177,658 
HDA Siciokatic One ne on 5,816,309 5,856,587 6,586,114 2,253,929 
May 5,753,435 5,862,966 6,524,031 2,420,139 
RESET ne rare aes eT, eioreie! oat freye-s ee 5,430,607 5,672,086 6,525,916 2,491,952 
TINE Gis pokin.b.o Sb Oonn 0 Coico 4,897,752 5,558, 702 7,023,107 2,878,719 
PRGIGUSE ier cles sos vies © visisies onee 5,299,543 5,769,995 7,493,892 3,086,853 
BPO DUOC! cic: irenciapste.0 ene wie binew eas 5,033,998 5,645,036 7,941,835 3,242,471 
5,338,000 5,670,000 8,135,000 3,304,000 


Philadelphia—Sales of No. 1 
heavy melting, No. 2 bundles, and 
heavy turnings have been made at 
higher prices. Although the ton- 
nage bought is not heavy, two con- 
sumers paid $37 for No. 1 heavy 
melting, up $3.50 a ton. Sales of 
No. 2 bundles at $27 and heavy 
turnings at $31, are advances of 
$2.50 and $1.50. No. 2 heavy melt- 
ing is quoted at $32.50. Yard in- 
take has dwindled. 


New York—Although brokers’ 
buying prices are generally un- 
changed, steel scrap has firmed 
up, or at least is steadier. The mar- 
ket decline appears to have been 
arrested. Railroad scrap lists in the 
East this month are bringing 
slightly better prices for the pri- 
mary steel grades. Stainless scrap 
is depressed, and 18-8 sheets, clips, 
and solids are down at least $5 
a ton. 


Pittsburgh—Lacking sales, and 
with holiday curtailments just 
ahead, the scrap market here is 
lifeless. Prices are unchanged but 
nominal. Not much change in mar- 
ket conditions is expected the re- 
mainder of this year. Some pickup 
is anticipated in January. 


Cincinnati—There is little buy- 
ing interest in scrap here. Area 
mills have ample supplies and are 
not increasing their inventories. 
Some foundry scrap is moving by 
water to a distant buyer. Short 
rails are off $2 to $52-$53, and 
random rails dipped $1 to $42-$43 
on an isolated sale. 


Chicago—Scrap has developed a 
firmer tone. The stronger note is 
principally in the railroad and cast 
iron grades. The most likely ex- 
planation is notice from a large 
consumer that tonnage not de- 
livered by yearend against orders 
placed prior to December would be 
canceled. Since shipments are ac- 
cepted on a broker quota basis, it 
is thought unlikely that ail ship- 
ments can be completed by Dec. 31. 


The $1 to $2 a ton rise in cast 
scrap prices is attributed to the 
fact inventories were allowed to 
get too low. The foundry melt con- 
tinues mostly on a 32-hour week 
basis. The district steel rate holds 
at 75 per cent, but there is little 
likelihood of a pickup before the 
turn of the year. 


(Please turn to Page 115) 
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STEELMAKING SCRAP 


COMPOSITE 
WOCALS Fa. nee $33.17 
IDSC LL eee ante 32.00 
INOV aA Enea bees 33.17 
IDeCw LIS Gree eek ar 64.29 
PCCHALOO Zi tae, cs 43.00 


Based on No. 1 heavy melting 
grade at Pittsburgh, Chicago, 
and eastern Pennsylvania. 


PITTSBURGH 
No. 1 heavy melting... 31.00-32.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 29.00-30.00 
No. 1 factory bundles.. 34.00-35.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles... 31.00-32.00 
Wo. 2sbundles .. 2s e 28.00-29.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 31.00-32.00 
Machine shop turnings. 15.00-16.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 15.00-16.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 19.00-20.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 19,00-20.00 
Cut structurals: 

2 ft and under ..... 35.00-36.00 

op bey lengths acne co's 34.00-35.00 
Heavy turnings ....... 30.00-31.00 


Punchings & plate scrap 34.00-35.00 
Electric furnace bundles 34.00-35.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 39.00-40.00 
Stove plate 33.00-34.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 26.00-27.00 
Clean auto cast 42.00-43.00 
Drop broken machinery 51.00-52.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt.. 34.50-35.50 
Rails, 2 ft and under.. 55.00-56.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 56.00-57.00 
Angles, splice bars 46.00-47.00 
Rails, rerolling 56.00-57.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 


18-8 bundles & solids. -210.00-215.00 
18-8 turnings’ ........" 115.00-120.00 
430 bundles & solids... 95.00-100.00 


S30bturnines! ). oteneo ne 50.00-55.00 
CLEVELAND 
No. 1 heavy melting... 26.00-27.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 20.00-21.00 
No. 1 factory bundles. 29.00-30.00 
No. 1 bundles 26.00-27.00 
No. 2 bundles 19.00-20.00 
No. 1 busheling +++ 26.00-27.00 
Machine shop turnings. 11.00-12.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 15.00-16.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 15.00-16.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 15.00-16.00 
Cut foundry steel ..... 33.00-34.00 
Cut structurals, plates 

2 ft and under ...... 35.00-36.00 
Low phos. Punchings & 

Dla tenn yey <n. e 29.00-30.00 
Alloy free, short shovel 

Cumming sips cee 19.00-20.00 
Electric furnace bundles 27.00-28.00 


Cast Iron Grades* 


Wor cupola, 224!,.0. 5. 38.00-39.00 
Charging box cast .. 33.00-34.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 29.00-30.00 
Stoves platesn es 5 sal 36.00-37.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 23.00-24.00 
Hakershoes ts dos0 oe 30.00-31.00 
Clean auto cast ....... 42.00-43.00 
Burnt cast resi... 28.00229°00 
Drop broken machinery 40.00-41.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 31.50-32.50 
R.R. malleable ....,.. 49.00-50.00 
Rails, 2 ft and under. 55.00-56.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under 56.00-57.00 
Rails, random lengths. 48.00-49.00 
Castrsteely sin... 43.00-44.00 
Railroad specialties 43.00-44.00 
Uncut tires +--+. 37.00-38.00 
Angles, splice bars .,. 43.90-44.00 
Rails, rerolling ....... 54.00-55.00 


Stainless Steel 
(Brokers’ buying prices; f.0.b. 
shipping point) 


18-8 bundles, solids. - .205.00-210.00 
18-8 turnings ......... 90.00-95.00 
430 clips, bundles, 

RONMGS I ttotcictserte oes, ste 75.00-80.00 
430 turnings .......... 40.00-50.00 


*Nominal 
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lron and Steel Scrap 


Consumer prices per gross ton, except as otherwise noted, including 
STEEL, Dec. 18, 1957. Changes shown in italics. 


YOUNGSTOWN 


No. 1 heavy melting... 29.00-30.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 22.00-23.00 
No. dt bundles = ui ae 29.00-30.00 
NO\eo) DuNnGIes sa eae 22.00-23.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 29.00-30.00 
Machine shop turnings. 13.00-14.00 


Short shovel turnings.. 17.00-18.00 
Cast iron borings 17.00-18.00 
Low phos. 33.00-34.00 


Electric furnace bundles 33.00-34.00 
Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 34.50-35.50 
CHICAGO 

No. 1 heavy mel., indus. 32.00-33.00 
No. 1 hvy melt., dealer 29.00-30.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 28.00-29.00 
No. 1 factory bunldes , 35.00-36.00 
No. 1 dealer bundles 30.00-31.00 
No. 2 bundles ........ 19.00-20.00 
No. 1 busheling, indus. 32.00-33.00 
No. 1 busheling, dealer 29.00-30.00 
Machine shop turnings 16.00-17.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 18.00-19.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 18.00-19.00 
Cast iron borings 18.00-19.00 
Cut structurals, 3 ft. 40.00-41.00 


Punchings © plate scrap 41.00-42.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 37 .00-38.00 
Stove plate 34,00-35.00 
Unstripped 29 .00-30.00 


Clean auto 


motor blocks 
CASE Oo ete 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 35.00-36.00 
R.R. mallable 45.00-46.00 


Angles, splice bars 46.00-47.00 
MLO SEE keeps Aor ee #9 00-50.00 
Rails, rerolling ......... 49 .00-50.00 


Stainless Steel Scrap 


18-8 bundles & solids. .190.00-200.00 


18-8 turnings .......... 90.00-100.00 
430 bundles & solids .. 80.00-90.00 
ASOGtUrnIn yay mare nn ie eee 50.00-55.00 


DETROIT 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.0.b, 
shipping point) 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 21.00-22.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 18.00-19.00 
Nom 1 bundless ase ies 21.00-22.00 
No. 2 bundles ......., 18.00-19.00 
No. 1 busheling ....., 21.00-22.00 
Machine shop turnings. . 8.00-9.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 9.00-10.00 
Short shovel turnings 10.00-11.00 
Punchings & plate scrap 27.00-28.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 


SOCKS Guy 31.00 
Stovemplate) Maen oun 25.00 
Charging box cast akoiete 25.00 
Heavy breakable ....., 24.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 15.007 
Clean auto cast ....., 33.00 
Malleable ........... we 34.00t 
tNominal 

ST. LOUIS 

(Brokers’ buying prices) 
No. 1 -heavy melting .. 35.00% 
No. 2 heavy melting .; 32.00 
No.l bundles) sae 35.0U 5 
No. 2 bundles . 25.00 
No. 1 busheling ........ 35.00} 
Machine sho turnings. , 14.00 
Short shove turnings. . 16.00 
Cast Iron Grades 
No. Cupola tenet 43.00 
Gar ging Gomiicashas 32.00 
Heavy breakable cast _- 32.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 32.00 
Brake shoes ........, 40.00 
Clean auto cast ...... 43.00 
OTP G MAD 36.00 
Railroad Scrap 

No. 1 R.R. heavy melt, 36.25 
Rails, 18 in. and under 47 OOL 
Rails, random lengths. , 43.00 
Rails, rerolling, ~ae. see 47.007 
Angles, splice bars 43.007 


7Nominal 


PHILADELPHIA 


No. 1 heavy melting 37.0 
No. 2 heavy melting 31.50-32.50 
No. DT bundles ee. 8 37.00 
No. 2 bundles. rast toa ee 27.00 
No. 1 busheling ........ 37.00 
Electric furnace bundles 37.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 22.50 


Short shovel turnings.. 24.00 
Machine shop turnings. 22.00 
Heavy turnings ........ 31.00 
Structurals & plate 40.00-41.00 
Couplers, springs, wheels 46.00 


Rail crops, 2 ft & under 62.00-64.00 
Cast Iron Grades 

No," Ly cupolamiarcects ae 

Heavy breakable cast .. 


Malleable 
Drop broken machinery. 


38.00 
37.00 
56.00 
49.00-50.00 


NEW YORK 

(Brokers’ buying prices) 
1 heavy melting .. 
2 heavy melting .. 
No. 1 bundles 
No. 2 bundles 
Machine shop turnings 
Mixed borings, turnings 12.00-13.00 
Short shovel turnings .. 14.00-15.00 
Low phos. (structurals & 

IQERCDM gomdhoc cnmaTagt 45.00-46.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


No. 1 cupola 34.00-35.00 
Unstripped motor blocks 32.00 
Heavy breakable 33.00-34.00 


33.50 
29.00-30.00 
33.50 
21.00-22.00 
11.00-12.00 


No. 
No. 


Stainless Steel 


18-8 sheets, clips, 

aude ot ee 155.00-160.00 
18-8 borings, turnings.. 55.00-60.00 
410 sheets, clips solids 60.00-65.00 
430 sheets, clips, solids 75.00-80.00 


BOSTON 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 


No. 1 heavy melting .. 23.00-24.00 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 20.00-21.00 
No. 2 bundles? .o.5e<.. 23.00-24.00 
No. 2 bundles . 15.00-16.00 
Nos {Le bushelinge nok 22.00-23.00 
Machine shop turnings. 9.50-10.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 10.50-11.00 
Short shovel turnings... 11.00-11.50 
NOGALES Casta cn neice +. 33.00-34.00 
Mixed cupola cast a 28.00-29.00 
No. 1 machinery cast .. 35.00-36.00 
BUFFALO 

No. 1 heavy melting... 31.00-32.00 
No. 2 heavy melting... 28.00-29.00 
IN Ose dei DUNGIOSI niet 31.00-32.00 
No. 2 bundles ........ 27.00-28.00 
No. 1 busheling ...... 31.00-32.00 
Mixed borings, turnings 17.00-18.00 
Machine shop turnings. 16.00-17.00 
Short shovel turnings.. 19.00-20.00 
Cast iron borings ..... 17.00-18.00 
Row phostive-snntaten ae 36.00-37.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


(F.0.b. shipping point) 
Noz-Tfeupola®. naecemice 36.00-37.00 
No. 1 machinery ...... 41.00-42.00 


Railroad Scrap 


Rails, random lengths.. 43.00-44.00 
Rails, 3 ft and under.. 50.00-51.00 
Railroad specialties ...  36.00-37.00 


CINCINNATI 


(Brokers’ buying prices; f.o.b. 
shipping point) 

1 heavy melting .. 

2 heavy melting .. 
1 bundles ... 
No. 2 bundles 
No. 1 busheling ...... 
Machine shop turnings. 
Mixed borings, turnings 
Short shovel turnings . 
Cast iron borings .... 
TowsephOs! ed Sine ee 


No. 
No. 
No. 


29.00-30.00 
24.00-25.00 
29.00-30.00 
20.00-21.00 
29.00-30.00 
14.00-15.00 
17.00-18.00 
17.00-18.00 
17.00-18.00 
36.00-37.00 


Cast Iron Grades 


1 cupola 35.00-36.00 
32.00-33.00 
Charging box cast .... 32.00-33.00 
Drop broken machinery 47.00-48.00 


Railroad Scrap 


No. 1 R.R. heavy melt 33.00-34.00 
Rails, 18 in. and under. 52.00-53.00 
Rails, random lengths... 42.00-43.00 


ereee 


No. 


broker’s commission, as 


BIRMINGHAM 


. 1 heavy melting .. 
. 2 heavy melting .. 
1 bundles 
2 bundles 
No. 1 busheling ev aaaee 
Cast iron borings 
Short shovel turnings.. 
Machine shop turnings. 
Bar crops and plates.. 
Structurals & plate ... 
Electric furnace bundles 
Electric furnace: 

3 ft and wndere.. 7:5 

2 ft and under...... 


No. 1 cupola 
Stove. DIRtG? | civ erates 
Unstripped motor blocks 
Charging box cast .... 
No. 1 wheels 


Railroad Scrap | | 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 34.00-35.0@ 


{ 


Rails, 18 in. and under 48.00-49.0M 


Rails, rerolling ........ 47.00-48 Of 
Rails, random lengths 41.00-42 1M) 
Angles, splice bars ... 40.00-41. 0g) 

i 
SEATTLE y | 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 34. 60g) 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 32.004 
No. 1 bundles ....,..- 33. 80) 
No. 2 bundles ........ 25. GO 
Machine shop turnings. 26. COG 
Mixed borings, turnings 26.004) 
Electric furnace, No. 1. 46.04) 


Cast Iron Grades 


Nols cupolas. en ss 35. COU} 
Heavy breakable cast.. 
Unstripped motor blocks 
Stove plate (f.o.b. 

plant 


+Nominal 


LOS ANGELES 


No. 1 heavy melting... 39.30 
No. 2 heavy melting... 37.98) 
No. 1 bundles ..... 38.00); 
Nov 2) bundles parr nici 30.4 
Machine shop turnings. 20.90 
Shoveling turnings .... 25.) 
Cast iron borings ..... 25.09) 
Cut structurals and plate 
L. ft and under =i3a. tn 
Cast Iron Grades 
(F.o.b. shipping point) | 
No: 1 cupolarancen aie 2. 00H) 
Railroad Scrap 
No. 1 R.R. heavy melt. 39.60 
SAN FRANCISCO 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 36.60 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 34.00 
No. 1 bundles ........ 34.06 
No. 2 bundles ........ 26.0 
Machine shop turnings. 20.005) 
Mixed borings, turnings 20. 008; 
Cast iron borings ..... 20.00 
Heavy turnings ....... 20.00 
Short shovel turnings .. 20.008 


Cut structurals, 3 ft... 48.00), 
Cast Iron Grades 


Nola cupolas tse 45.600 
Charging box cast .... 38.00 
Stove platen) Jan, c: 36.00 
Heavy breakable cast.. 34.008 
Unstripped motor blocks 34.008 
Clean auto cast ....... 45.00) 
No. Al wheelsie au 36.06% 
Drop broken machinery 45.00) 
HAMILTON, ONT. 
No. 1 heavy melting .. 34.604 
No. 2 heavy melting .. 29.00 
Nov bundleste. meee 34.00 
Now 2 bundles ne 24.00( 
Mixed steel scrap 29.004 
Mixed borings, turnings 19.004 
Busheling, new factory: 

Preparediy.ca aoe 34.004 

Unprepared 5. see 28.006 
Short steel turnings .. 23.001 
Rails, rerolling ........ 42.006 

Cast Iron Gradest 

No. 1 machinery cast.. 50.00) 


7F.o.b. Hamilton, Ont. 
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CONSULT OUR NEAREST. OFFICE FOR THE: PURCHASE AND SALE OF SCRAP os 


~LURIA BROTHERS AND COMPANY, INC. 


“ ; OFFICES 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. . HOUSTON, TEXAS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BOSTON, MASS.. KOKOMO, IND.’ PITTSBURGH, PA. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. (LEBANON, PENNA. PUEBLO, COLORADO 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS LOS-ANGELES, CAL. . READING, PENNA. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO . MEMPHIS, TENN. ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
‘CLEVELAND, OHIO NEW YORK, N. Y. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
DETROIT, MICH. ’ SEATTLE, WASH, 


In Canada MONTREAL, QUEBEC — HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


MAIN OFFICE 


~ PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 


Philadelphia 1 ‘Penna. 


PLANTS 

“LEBANON, PENNA. DETROIT, (ECORSE),” 

BS geavine, penna, M LO HES A 

a. MODENA, PENNA. PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
| Hee es ERIE, PENNA. 


_ EXPORTS- IMPORTS LIVINGSTON. & SOUTHARD, INC. 99 Park Ave., New York, N.Y. Cable Address: FORENTRACO 
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NONFERROUS METALS 


Copper Market Strengthens 


Custom smelters raise price to 25.50 cents. Kennecott to cut 
domestic copper output by 3800 tons monthly. Tin produc- 


tion curtailments now in effect 


Nonferrous Metal Prices, Pages 114 & 115 


COPPER may be rebounding from 
some of the problems that have 
plagued it all year. 

One Symptom—Custom smelters 
took a look at sharp gains on the 
London Metal Exchange and raised 
their price one-half cent to 25.5 
cents a pound on Dec. 16. The last 
change was on Nov. 21 when cus- 
tom smelters cut the price one-half 
cent. 

The rapid rise in London wiped 


tion remained at high levels. 
World deliveries to fabricators reg- 
istered 255,495 tons, the _ best 
month since May. 

Domestic primary and refined 
production also saw only slight de- 


U.S. SILVER PRODUCTION 
DOWN IN 1957 


(THOUSANDS OF FINE OUNCES ) 


mestic producers who didn’t allow 
a falling foreign price pattern tog 
affect domestic quotations and se 
encouraged London to move back 
up. The U. S. industry evidently 
felt a decline here would only have: 
stimulated the LME decline. 


Tin Curtailment on 


The International Tin Council’s 
three-month curtailment of world 
production went into effect on Dec.) 
15. It means a production drop of 
about 10,000 gross tons during: 
1958’s first quarter. 

Major reason for the cutback 
is that ITC’s buffer stock will hit) 
11,000 to 14,000 gross tons this} 
year, about double estimates. Two: 
reasons: 1. Russia sold 6600 gross# 
tons of tin in Western Europe dur-} 
ing the first ten months of 19577 


out two weeks of sinking quota- under the London price. 2. Deq} 
tions that threatened further re- mand in general is off. 
ductions in both the domestic pri- Domestic consumers boughtt 


mary and custom smelter prices. 
Major credit for London’s recov- 
ery goes to Kennecott Copper Corp. 
which announced plans to reduce 
its U. S. production by 12 per cent 


(3800 tons monthly) starting in the 5500-ton monthly average ‘ 
early 1958. of 1956’s fourth quarter. ee 

Metalmen have said for months ~~ . Re oo eres iear Industry people say U. S. con-) 
that production would have to go *STEEL estimate sumption will probably be down 5j 
under the knife before world prices ‘ : ae per cent this year from 1956. They)} 
could stabilize. The latest move by clines in November, registering - estimate world consumption att} 


Kennecott brings announced U. S. 
production cutbacks to around 13,- 
000 tons a month. Another 8500 
tons a month will be siphoned off 
the market next year by the gov- 
ernment, which is committed by 
contract to buy the output of sev- 
eral small mines. But new U. S. 
production coming in during 1958 
may offset some of these gains. 
Overseas—Foreign production is 
the highest in history this year. 
But there are some signs the situ- 


89,253 tons and 128,371 tons—com- 
pared with 93,078 tons and 129,832 
tons in October. But deliveries in 
the U. S. fell to 106,815 tons from 
the October figure of 114,203 tons. 
Refined stocks dropped over 5000 
tons to the 161,522-ton mark. 
Lead, Zinc—Both metals have 
strengthened recently on the LME. 
Partial credit can be given to do- 


heavily in the first five no 
but have held back since then. Re-# 


sult: Demand has dipped sharply. | 
i 


In the fourth quarter, it may he i 
off as much as 25 per cent frorai) 


around 150,000 gross tons, com-- 
pared with 156,000 gross tons ini 
1956. World production will prob- 
ably see a slight drop of aroundi 
10,000 gross tons. 

The production curtailmentt 
won't affect U. S. buyers if de-- 
mand stays where it is. But aj 
sharp demand upswing could findi 
tin in temporary short supply. 


| 
| 


NONFERROUS PRICE RECORD 


ation may ease in 1958. Earlier 
this year the Rhodesian Selection 


Trust announced a 10 per cent pro- Dee. 18 Ghance ie we yer ee Pagel 3) 
duction cutback. Katanga is rum- oes 5 _ | 
ata uminum .. 26.00 Aug. 1, 1957 25.00 26.000 26 

« : .000 25.000 

ed to be considering a 10 per Copper ..... 25.50-27.00 Dec. 16, 1957 25.00-27.00 26.217 26.361 35.650 
cent slash. Chile still blows hot and Mead see ete Tee PE glee Ne te ne as pe 13.504 15.800 
cold on any curtailment, but ob- Magnesium . 35.25 Aug. 13, 1956 33.75 35.250 35.250 35.250 
tre : NICK OL cieietete 74.00 Dec. 6, 1956 64.50 74.000 74.000 64.500 
rs say moves by the big Tine wy.chrge 92.75 Dec. 18, 1957 93.00 89.288 91.843 105.067 
European producers would force Zine! 3 santan 10.00 July 1, 1957 10.50 10.000 10.000 13.500 


Chile into step. 

Gains—Copper statistics for No- 
vember show some improvement 
over October, even though produc- 


Quotations in cents per pound based on: COPPER, deld. Conn. Valley: 

4 ’ 0 : ; LEAD, 
deld. St. Louis; ZINC, prime western, E. St. Louis; TIN, Straits, dela. New Yorks Weteee: 
electrolytic cathodes, 99.9%, base size at refinery, unpacked; ALUMINUM prima igs 
99.5+ %, f.0.b. shipping point; MAGNESIUM, pig, 99.8%, Velasco, Tex. ; eee 
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STEEL 


OF AMERICA'S “FIRST HUNDRED" CORPORATIONS 
ARE WHITING CUSTOMERS 


Cars move... production Hows... 
cose drop with Trackmobile 


Wherever you find Trackmobile, you runs on rail wheels or road wheels—steel 
find things moving. Material flows with- to rubber takes only seconds—and it can 
out a hitch, products progress smooth- cross from track to track at any point. 
ly through the plant, freight cars are It’s husky, too... built for 24-hour duty 
spotted and switched without delay. ... pulls several loaded cars on grade or 
Inland Steel (above), Westinghouse, level. Trackmobile pays off with as few 
International Harvester, and hundreds of as three car moves a day. Get the 
other companies use it to save time and facts Write now for Bulletin 

money. T-122. Whiting Corporation 

Trackmobile is the handiest machine ever 15643 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, 


invented for switching freight cars. It Illinois. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CRANES; TRAMBEAM HANDLING SYSTEMS; FOUNDRY, RAILROAD AND CHEMICAL PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
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Nonferrous Metals 


Cents per pound, carlots except as otherwise 


noted. 


PRIMARY METALS AND ALLOYS 


Aluminum: 99.5%, pigs, 26.00; ingots, 28.10, 
10,000 lb or more, f.o.b. shipping point. 
Freight allowed on 500 lb or more. 


Aluminum Alloy: No. 13, 29.90; No. 43, 29.70; 
No. 195, 31.30; No. 241, 31.50; No. 356, 29.90, 
30-lb ingots. 

Antimony: R.M.M. brand, 99.5%, 33.00; Lone 
Star brand, 33.50, f.o.b. Laredo, Tex., in 
bulk. Foreign brands, 99.5%, 25.50-26.50, New 
York, duty paid, 10,000 lb or more. 
Beryllium: 97% lump or beads, $71.50 per Ib, 
f.o.b. Cleveland or Reading, Pa. 

Beryllium Aluminum: 5% Be, $74.75 per lb of 
contained Be, with balance as Al at market 
price, f.o.b. shipping point. 

Beryllium Copper: 3.75-4.25% Be, $43 per 
Ib of contained Be, with balance as Cu at 
market price on shipment date, f.o.b. shipping 
point. 

Bismuth: $2.25 per ton, ton lots. 

Cadmium: Sticks and bars, $1.70 per lb deld. 
Cobalt: 97-99%, $2.00 per lb for 550-lb keg; 
$2.02 per lb for 100 lb case; $2.07 per lb un- 
der 100 lb. 


Columbium: Powder, $120 per lb, nom. 


Copper: Electrolytic, 27.00 deld.; custom 
smelters, 25.50; lake, 27.00 deld.; fire refined, 
26.75 deld. 


Germanium: First reduction, $179.17-197.31 per 
lb; intrinsic grade, $197.31-220 per lb, depend- 
ing on quantity. 

Gold: U. S. Treasury, $35 per oz. 

Indium: 99.9%, $2.25 per troy oz. 

Iridium: $80-110 nom. per troy oz. 

Lead: Common, 12.80; chemical, 12.90; cor- 
roding, 12.90, St. Louis. New York basis, add 
0.20. ; 

Lithium: 98 + %, 50-100 lb, cups or ingots, 
$12; rod, $15; shot or wire, $16. 100-500 lb, 
cups or ingots, $10.50; rod, $14; shot or wire, 
$15, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
Magnesium: Pig, 35.25; ingot, 
Velasco, Tex.; 12 in. sticks, 
Madison, Ill. 

Magnesium Alloys: AZ91A (diecasting), 40.75 
deld.; AZ63A, AZ92A, AZ91C (sand casting), 
40.75, f.o.b. Velasco, Tex. 

Mercury: Open market, spot, New York, $223- 
230 per 76-lb flask. 

Molybdenum: Unalloyed, turned extrusions, 
3.75-5.75 in. round, $9.60 per lb in lots of 
2500 lb or more, f.o.b. Detroit. 


Nickel: Electrolytic cathodes, sheets (4 x 4 in. 
and larger), unpacked, 74.00; 10-lb pigs, un- 
packed, 78.25; ‘‘XX’’ nickel shot, 79.50; ‘‘F’’ 
nickel shot for addition to cast iron, 74.50; 
“FY? nickel 5 lb ingots in kegs for addition 


36.00 f.0.b. 
59.00 f.0.b. 


to cast iron, 75.50. Prices f.o.b. Port Col- 
borne, Ont., including import duty. New 
York basis, add 1.01. Nickel oxide sinter, 


71.25 per Ib of nickel content before 1 cent 
freight allowance, f.o.b. Copper Cliff, Ont. 


Osmium: $80-100 per troy oz nom. 


Palladium: $§21-24 per troy oz. 
Platinum: $77-80 per troy oz from refineries. 
Radium: $16-21.50 per mg radium content, 


depending on quantity. 

Rhodium: $118-125 per troy oz. 
Ruthenium: $45-55 per troy oz. 

Selenium: $7.50 per lb, commercial grade. 


Silver: Open market, 89.625 per troy oz. 
Sodium: 16.50, c.l.; 17.00 l.e.l. 


Tantalum: Rod, $60 per lb; sheet, $55 per lb. 
Tellurium: $1.65-1.85 per lb. 
Thallium: $7.50 per lb. 


Tin: Straits, N. Y., spot and prompt, 92.75. 
Titanium: Sponge, 99.3+ %, grade A-1 ductile 
(0.3% Fe max.), $2.25; grade A-2 (0.5% Fe 
max.), $2.00 per lb. 

Tungsten: Powder, 98.8%, carbon reduced, 
1000-lb lots, $3.50 per lb nom., f.o.b. shipping 
point; less than 1000 lb, add 15.00; 994+% 
hydrogen reduced, $4.10-4.20. 


Zine: Prime Western, 10.00; brass_ special, 
10.25; intermediate, 10.50, East St. Louis, 
freight allowed over 0.50 per lb, New York 
basis, add 0.50. High grade, 11.35; special 
high grade, 11.75 deld. Die casting alloy ingot 
No. 3, 14.25; No. 2, 15.25; No. 5, 14.75 deld. 
Zirconium: Sponge, commercial grade, $5.10 
per lb. 


(Note: Chromium, manganese, and silicon met- 
als are listed in ferroalloy section.) 


SECONDARY METALS AND 
ALLOYS 


Aluminum Ingot: Piston alloys, 24.00-25.50; 
No. 12 foundry alloy (No. 2 grade), 22.00- 
23.25; 5% silicon alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 25. 75- 
26.25; 13 alloy, 0.60 Cu max., 25.75-26.25; 
195 alloy, 25.00-27.00; 108 alloy, 22.50-23.25. 
Steel deoxidizing grades, notch bars, granu- 
lated or shot; Grade 1, 24.00; grade 2, 22.25; 
grade 3, 21.00; grade 4, 19; 00. 

Brass Ingot: Red brass, No. 115, 27.25; tin 
bronze, No. 225, 36.00; No. 245, 30.75; high- 
leaded tin bronze, No. 305, 31.25; No. 1 yellow, 
No. 405, 22.75; manganese bronze, No. 421, 
24.50. 

Magnesium Alloy Ingot: AZ63A, 37.50; AZ91B, 
37.50; AZ91C, 41.25; AZ92A, 37.50. 


NONFERROUS PRODUCTS 


BERYLLIUM COPPER 
(Base prices per lb, plus mill extras, 2000 to 
5000 lb; nom. 1.9% Be alloy.) Strip, $1.82, 
fio.b. ‘Temple, Pa:;.or Reading,” Pa;;) red, 
bar, wire, $1.80, f.o.b. Temple, Pa. 


COPPER WIRE 


Bare, soft, f.o.b. eastern mills, 30,000-lb lots, 
32.355; 1.c.l., 32.98. Weatherproof, 30,000-lb 
lots, 33.66; l.c.l., 34.78. Magnet wire deld., 
40.43, before quantity discounts. 


LEAD 


(Prices to jobbers, f.o.b. Buffalo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh.) Sheets, full rolls, 140 sq ft or 
more, $18.50 per cwt; pipe, full coils, $18.50 
per cwt; traps and bends, list prices plus 30%. 


TITANIUM 


(Prices per lb, 10,000 lb and over, f.o.b. mill) 
Sheets and strip, $9.50-15.95; sheared mill 
plate, $8.00-11.50; wire, §7.50-11.50; forging 
billets, $6.00-7.60; hot-rolled and forged bars, 
$6.15-7.90. 


ZINC 


(Prices per lb, c.1., f.0.b. mill.) Sheets, 24.00; 
ribbon zine in coils, 20.50; plates 19. 00 
ZIRCONIUM 


Plate, $12.50-19.20; H.R. strip, $12.50-22.90; 
C.R. strip, $15.00- 31. 25; forged or H.R. bars, 
$11.00-17.40. 


NICKEL, MONEL, INCONEL 


**A’? Nickel Monel Inconel 
Sheets? Cun. ee ee 126 106 128 
Strips; CoRR. i <f2 saree L124 108 138 
Plate; HiRes. ..s ato 120 105 121 
Rod, Shapes, H.R... 107 89 109 
Seamless Tubes .... 157 129 200 


ALUMINUM 


Sheets: 1100 and 3003 mill finish (30,000 Ib 
base; freight allowed). 


BRASS MILL PRICES 


MILL PRODUCTS a 


Thickness 
Range Flat Coiled 
Inches Sheet Sheet 

0.249-0.136 43:10-27.60)) | ay eveeis 
0.135-0.096 43.60-48.70 40.50-41.10 
0.095-0.077 44.30-50.50 40.60-41.30 
0.076-0.061 44,.90-52.80 40.80-42.00 
0.060-0.048 45.60-55.10 41.40-43.10 
0.047-0.038 46.20-57.90 41.90-44.50 
0.037-0.030 46.60-62.90 42.30-46.30 
0.029-0.024 47.20-54.70 42.60-47.00 
0.023-0.019 48.20-58.10 43.70-45.40 
0.018-0.017 49.00-55.40 44.30-46.00 
0.016-0.015 49.90-56.30 45.10-46.80 
0.014 50.90 46.10-47.80 
0.013-0.012 52.10 46.80 
0.011 53.10 48.00 
0.010-0.0095 54.60 49.40 
0.009-0.0085 55.90 50.90 
0.008-0.0075 57.50 52.10 
0.007 59.00 53.60 
0.006 60.60 55.00 

Sheet, 

Strip, 

Plate Rod 
COPDER wis Ve 3s stesiciere cle dleaves DORLSD 47.36c 
Yellow Brags sisson «a 44502 32.30d 
Low Brass, 80% 46.50 46.44 
Red Brass, 85% . 47.37 47.31 
Com. Bronze, 90% 48.78 48.72 
Manganese Bronze ..... 52.01 46.01 
Mintz "Metal syreiraacesnint. 46.39 42.20 
Naval Biassien oss as 48.27 42.58 
Silicon= Bronzexs cesyecly ike 54.76 53.95 
Nickel Silver, 10% ..... 60.43 62.75 
Phos. Bronze, A-5% 69.07 69.57 


a. Cents per lb, f.o.b. mill; freight allowed on 500 lb or more. 


d. Free cutting. 
point. 


e. 3% silicon. 


£: prices in cents per lb for less than 20,000 lb, f.0.b. shipping} 
On lots over 20,000 lb at one time, or any or all kinds of scrap, add 1 cent per lb. 


ALUMINUM (continued) 
Plates and Circles: Thickness 0.250-3 inj 
24-60 in. width or diam., 72-240 in. Jengths. 
Allo Plate Base Circle Bass 
1100-F, 30038-B) vane 42.70 47.50 )} 
5050-F natee as 43.80 48.60, 
3004-F 44.80 50. 50° f 
DOB 2= Bits ala) clexetaelspetet= 44.40 51.20 } 
6061-T6 46.90 53.00 ) 
2024-T4 cesccceeras 50.60 57.40 }/) 
VOTO = Oe ener eeteiaicen® 58.40 66.00 | 


72-180 in. lengths} 


Screw Machine Stock: 30,000 Ib base. itt 


Round—— —Hexagonal-— 
2011-T3 2017-T4 2011-13 2017-Tiy 


*24-48 in. width or diam., 


Diam. (in.)or 
across flats 


Drawn | 
0.125 78.20 75.20 At 
0.156-0.172 66.20 63.40 il 
0.188 66.20 63.40 81.600 
0.219-0.234 63.00 61.50 ef 
0.250-0.281 63.00 61.50 77.904 
0.313 63.00 61.50 74.200) 
0.344 62:50) seen aw 

Cold-Finished 
0.375-0.547 62.50 61.30 74.80 69.800 
0.563-0.688 62.50 61.30 71.10 65.50%) 
0.719-1.000 61.00 59.70 64.90 61.79% 
1.063 61.00 59.70 wee. 59.600) 
1.125-1.500 58.60 57.40 62.80 59. aa i 

Rollea iW 
1.563 57.00 55.70 sees 4 
1.625-2.000 56.30 54.90 Wage Faye | 
2.125-2.500 54.80 53.40 wtayt Shae 
2.563-3.375 53.20 51.70 ne 

Forging Stock: Round, Class 1, 45.20-58. Fy 


in specific lengths, 36-144 in., diam. 0.37 #| 
8 in. Rectangles and squares, Class 1, 50.50) 
66.60 in random lengths, 0.375-4 in. thick ‘ 
width 0.750-10 in. | 


Pipe: ASA schedule 40, alloy 6063-T6, standare| 
lengths, plain ends, 90,000-lb base, per 100 ft 


Nom. Pipe Nom. Pipe 
Size (in.) Size (in.) 
% $19.40 2 $ 59 36; 
1 30.50 4 165. 39% 
14% 41.30 6 296.14) 
1% 49.40 8 445.5 i 
Extruded Solid Shapes: ; 
Alloy Alloy | 
| 
Factor 6063-T5 6062-T6 |} 
9-11 45.40-47.00 60.60-64. 86 
12-14 45.70-47.20 61.30-65. 86) 
15-17 45.90-47.90 62.50-67. 56) 
18-20 46.50-48.30 64.50-70.1 
MAGNESIUM 


Sheet and Plate: AZ31B standard grade, 0. 334 
in., 103.10; .081 in., 77.90; .125 in., 70.40; .1889) 
in., 69.00; .250-2.0 in., 67. 90. AZ31B spec dl 
grade; §.032) Vins, © 1713059 08h in. a tOse 70 df} 
.125 in., 98.10; .188 in., 95.70; 1250-2. 00 in. . 
93.30. Tread plate, 60-192 in. lengths, 24-72 ind) 


widths; .125 in., 74.90; .188 in., 71.70-72.70) 
-25-.75 in., 70.60-71.60. Tooling plate, .25-3.¢( 
in., 73.00. 


Extruded Solid Shapes: 


Com. Grade Spec. Graad! 

Factor (AZ31C) (AZ31B) |] 

6-8 69.60-72.40 84.60-87.4Cl) 

12-14 70.70-73.00 85.70-88. 00! 

24-26 75.60-76.30 90.60-91.36 
36-38 89.20-90.30 


104.20-105.36) 


NONFERROUS SCRAP 


DEALER’S BUYING PRICES 


(Cents per pound, New York, in ton lots.) 
Aluminum: 1100 clippings, 13.50-14.00; oid| 


sheets, 10.50-11.00; borings and turnings, 6.50! | 
di 


SCRAP ALLOWANCES 


Seamless Clean Rod Clean | 
Wire Tubes Heavy Ends Turning 
otoges 50.32 23.000 23.000 22.250 
44.56 46.93 17.375 17.125 15.750) 
47.04 49.31 19.500 19.250 18.750); 
47.91 50.18 20.250 20.000 19.500); 
49.32 51.34 21.000 20.750 20.000), 
56.61 tian 16.125 15.875 15.3755 
Presi ser he 16.375 16.125 15.625 
55.33 51.68 16.125 15.875 15.375 
54.80 56.74e 22.625 22.375 21.625 
62.75 ae 23.625 23.375 11.8133 
69.57 70.75 23.750 23.500 22.500 


b. Hot-rolled. ec. Cold--drawnt 


ee 
00; crankcases, 10.50-11.00; in - 
8, 10.50-11,00. dustrial cast 


jopper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 

ire, 18.50-19.00; No. 2 heavy copper se wire, 
5.50-17.00; light copper, 14.50-15.00; No. 1 
Smposition red brass, 15.50-16.00; No. 1 com- 


ngs, 13.00-13.50; light brass, 9.50-10.00; 
:Jbavy yellow brass, 11.50-12.00; new brass rod 
iJads, 12.00-12.50; auto radiators, unsweated, 
i|2.00-12.50; cocks and faucets, 12.50-13.00: 
ass pipe, 12.50-13.00. : 
i ead: Heavy, 8.50-8.75; battery plates, 3.50- 
|.75; linotype and_ stereotype, 10.25-10.75; 
Pe 9.25-9.75; mixed babbitt, 10.50- 
jfonel: Clippings, 28.00-29.00; old sheets, 
= turnings, 20.00-23.00; rods 28.00- 
fickel: Sheets and clips, 42.00-45.00; rolled 
iaeses, 42.00-45.00; turnings, 37.00-40.00; 
lod ends, 42.00-45.00. 

j,ine: Old zinc, 3.00-3.25; new diecast scrap, 
‘ ,18-3.00; old diecast scrap, 1.50-1.75. 


REFINERS’ BUYING PRICES 


{uminum : 1100 clippings, 16.50-17.50; 3003 
' lippings 16.50-17.50; 6151 clippings, 16.00- 
-50; 5052 clippings, 16.00-17.00; 2014 clip- 


Ings, 15.50-17.00; 2017 clippings, 15.50-17.00; 
024 clippings, 15.50-17.00; mixed clippings, 
15.00-16.00; old sheets, 13.50; old cast, 13.50; 
‘lean old cable (free of steel), 16.00-16.50; 
orings and turnings, 13.50-15.00. 


! teryllium Copper: Heavy scrap, 0.020-in. and 
eavier, not less than 1.5% Be, 53.00; light 
iierap, 48.00; turnings and borings, 33.00. 
opper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
Wire, 21.25; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
9.25; light copper, 17.00; refinery brass 
60% copper) per dry copper content, 19.00. 


INGOTMAKERS’ BUYING PRICES 
(Cents per pound, carlots, delivered) 
Jyopper and Brass: No. 1 heavy copper and 
wire, 21.25; No. 2 heavy copper and wire, 
9.25; light copper, 17.00; No. 1 composition 
‘orings, 18.50; No. 1 composition solids, 19.00; 
avy yellow brass solids, 13.00; yellow brass 
yrnings, 12.00; radiators, 15.00. 


PLATING MATERIALS 


shipping point, freight allowed on 


. \uantities) 
ANODES 


Jadmium: Special or patented shapes, $1.70 


Flat-rolled, 43.79; oval, 42.00, 5000- 
10,000 1b; electrodeposited, 35.75, 2000-5000 
'b lots; cast, 36.25, 5000-10,000 lb quantities. 
\Nickel: Depolarized, less than 100 lb, 114.25; 
10-499 lb, 112.00; 500-4999 lb, 107.50; 5000- 
129,999 Ib, 105.25; 30,000 Ib, 103.00. Carbonized, 
Jeduct 3 cents a lb. 

fin: Bar or slab, less than 200 lb, 111.50; 200- 


499 lb, 110.00; 500-999 lb, 109.50; 1000 lb or 
more, 109.00. 
ime: Balls, 17.50; flat tops, 17.50; flats, 


19.25; ovals, 18.50, ton lots. 


CHEMICALS 

Cadmium Oxide: $1.70 per lb in 100-lb drums. 
Shromic Acid: 100 lb, 33.30; 500 lb, 32.80; 
2000 Ib, 32.15; 5000 lb, 31.80; 10,000 lb, 31.30; 
?,.0.b. Detroit. 
Copper Cyanide: 
(b, 69.60. 
Copper Sulphate: 100-1900 lb, 14.55; 2000-5900 
lb, 12.55; 6000-11,900 lb, 12.30; 12,000-22,900 
ib, 12.05; 23,000 Ib or more, 11.55. 

Nickel Chloride: Less than 400 Ib, 35.00; 400- 
9999 Ib, 33.00; 10,000 Ib, 32.50. 

Nickel Sulphate: 5000-22,000 lb, 33.50; 23,000- 
35,900 lb, 33.00; 36,000 lb or more, 32.50. 
Sodium Cyanide: 100 lb, 27.60; 200 lb, 25.90; 
400 Ib, 22.90; 1000 lb, 21.90; f.o.b. Detroit. 
Sodium Stannate: Less than 100 lb, 74.70; 100- 
600 lb, 65.80; 700-1900 lb, 63.00; 200-9900 Ib, 
61.20; 10,000 lb or more, 59.80. 

Stannous Chloride (anhydrous): Less than 25 
ib, 164.10; 25 Ib, 129.10; 100 Ib, 114.10; 400 
Ib, 111.60; 5209-19,600 lb, 99.40; 20,000 lb or 
more, 87.20. 

Stannous Sulphate: Less than 50 Ib, 126.90; 50 
lb, 96.90; 100-1900 lb, 94.90; 2000 Ib or more, 
92.90. 

Zinc Cyanide: 
57.00. 


Neeeeeeee ee EEE 


100-200 Ib, 71.60; 300-900 


100-200 Ib, 59.00; 300-900 Ib, 
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(Concluded from Page 109) 

Youngstown—The scrap market 
here is dull, with no improvement 
in sight. Steel ingot operations 
are down to 63 per cent; a further 
decline is indicated for Christmas 
week. A little No. 1 heavy melting 
industrial scrap moved to a couple 
district steel mills recently, but 
dealer scrap continues inactive. 

Detroit--No scrap purchases 
were noted here last week, and 
prices remain unchanged. Local 
dealers and brokers are gloomy 
about prospects. They expect prices 
to slide again when auto lists come 
out. Preliminary reports on the 
Chrysler list indicate tonnages are 
substantially off for the end of 
December. It’s expected that other 
lists will also be down. 

Buffalo—Scrap prices are ex- 
pected to drop sharply early next 
year unless the mills begin buying 
soon. Prices are nominal because 
of the absence of sales. The mills 
are using a high ratio of hot metal 
in their open hearth melts. And 
they are getting a good flow of 
prime auto plant scrap on a 
reciprocal basis, cutting down their 
requirements of dealer material. 

District foundries are operating 
on reduced schedules. They need 
little additional cast scrap. Elec- 
tric furnaces have also cut back 
on their scrap purchases. 

St. Louis—Major consumers last 
week were completely ont of the 
scrap market for No. 1 grades. 
Prices held unchanged, but they 
were nominal. No major sales, or 
price changes, are anticinated un- 
til after the turn of the year. 

Birmingham — Scrap continues 
inactive. Most steel mills and 
foundries indicate they will be out 


Help Wanted 


CLEANING ROOM SUPERINTENDENT: 
Must have supervisory experience and be com- 
pletely familiar with all phases of cleaning room 
operations for a miscellaneous steel jobbing 
foundry producing castings up to 10,000 pounds. 
Excellent opportunity for an aggressive qualified 
man wth a modern and progressive foundry 
located in the Middle West producing 600-700 
tons per month. Advise full particulars including 
salary requirements, Box 603, STEEL, Penton 
Bldg., Cleveland 13, Ohio. 


ENGINEER CAPABLE OF DESIGNING, 
stressing and drafting steel mill auxiliary equip- 
ment and devices. Should be able to start from 
original ideas and carry through to final instal- 
lation, put them in production and train labor 
force. Three to five years experience in steel 
mills and workshop experience necessary. Write 
Box No. 627, STEEL, Penton Bldg., Cleveland 


13, Ohio, 


FOR SALE 


used 
PANGBORN 
BLAST MACHINE 
Type 1 AU 11 


With Fresh Air Unit 


GOOD CONDITION 


THE WOLF COMPANY 
CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 


WANT TO BUY 


Steel By-Product Discs 


2” to2y%” .060 to . 

44%" Diameter .060 to . 

64%" to 10” Diameter .060 to . 

11” to12%"”" Diameter x .085 to . 
Hot or Cold Rolled 


KEYSTONE LAMP MFG. CORP. 
Purchasing Dept. 
Phone Slatington, Pa. POrter 7-3821 


Diameter 


STEEL PLANT 
ENGINEER 


A graduate Mechanical Engineer 
is needed to fill a permanent posi- 
tion in our Plant Engineering De- 
partment at Fontana. 


This opportunity is available for 
an outstanding engineer whose 
experience includes the design, 
maintenance, construction and lay- 
out of rolling mills and steel mak- 
ing facihties. 


If your qualifications meet these 


requirements, send complete 
resume with salary requirements 
to 


Empicyment Manager 


KAISER 
STEEL 
CORP. 


P. O. Box 217 
Fontana, California 


SALESMAN WANTED 
To represent Spring Company, specializing 
in miniature springs, wire forms, and 
stampings on a 5 to 10% commission 
basis. Areas preferred New Jersey, Upper 
New York State or Philadelphia. Please 
write: 
Dayon Manufacturing Company 

1247 Slater Road New Britain, Conn. 
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FOREMOST! Since...Niagara’s 


power was harnessed for industry. 


1895 saw the first com- 
mercial transmission of 
Niagara’s electric power. 
With unlimited power 
available, a new 
industrial age of high 
production, precision 
machining was born. 


Amigo, 
niviversary 


Williams manufactures a complete line of holders for turning, 
boring, threading, knurling, planing, shaping, cutting-off and side 
work. A full line of high speed and carbide cutters and set-up 
accessories is also available. 


You get quickest delivery at lowest cost from your 
LOCAL DISTRIBUTOR. 


Williams makes the broadest line of its kind. Write for Catalog 302. 


430 VULCAN STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
BUFFALO e NEW YORK e CHICAGO e LOS ANGELES 
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of the market the remainder 
this year. Some foundries mad 
limited purchases of No. 1 cast & 
$1 a ton over recent prices. Broker 
predict little activity until the tury) 
of the year. 

Seattle—The scrap market co 
tinues to be inactive. Receipts art! 


unattractive prices. The mills ar 
are out of the market. They havy) 
comfortable inventories. Price: 
are nominal. 

The export trade is equally inj 
active. Exporters do not expec: 
Japan to resume purchasing unti 
March. Full cargo charters are) 
announced at $65,000 to $73,506 
per vessel, North Pacific loading; 
to Japan. The figures comparf 
with a high of $203,500, Nort! 
Pacific loading, a year ago. i 

San Francisco — No change it 
steel scrap prices is expected thal 
remainder of this month. Sluggish] 
market conditions are continuing! 

Los Angles—The market unders) 
tone continues soft; little improve?) 


buying is expected to push pricesi 
lower. 


Iron Ore... 
Iron Ore Prices, Page 106 


Reflecting declining consump) 
tion, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. cur? 
tailed its iron ore mining operas 
tions in Michigan. It reduced its 
mine work force (about 175) close 
to 5% per cent—in addition tc 
seasonal layoffs. About a month} 
ago, the company started a four: 
day week at some of its Ishpeming 
and Negaunee properties. \ 


e 
Pig Iron... 
Pig Iron Prices, Page 105 


Inquiry for merchant pig irom 
is at about the lowest level of the 
year. This is due to yearend in-| 
ventory policies of consumers andi 
to the fact that demand for cast-! 
ings is slow. Only a few foundries: 
are working more than four days a 
week. | 


The outlook for merchant iron, 
business in the first quarter is un- 
certain. Some market observers: 
see little prospect of any substanti- 
al pickup for several months. 

The widespread movement tol 
curtail blast furnace operations: 


; 


STEEL, 


continues. But Sharon Steel Corp., 
Sharon, Pa., has relighted one of 
its two blast furnaces at its Roe- 
mer Works, Farrell, Pa. The fur- 
nace was shut down a month ago 
for repairs. The company’s other 
i,furnace at Farrell, and one at its 
} Lowellville (Pa.) Works are stil] 
idle. Sharon Steel is operating six 
Open hearths out of 12 at Farrell 
,and three out of five at Lowell- 


naces at Lowellville. 


(Structural Shapes . . 
Structural Shape Prices, Page 98 


Structural fabricating shops are 
l working off backlogs which still 
(run five to six months in most 
‘cases. New contracts are under 
price pressure in the East, and 
lower volume is more widely dis- 
} tributed, including small and medi- 
/um-size bridges. 

Building contractors are shop- 
| ping around for lowest prices, with 
| deliveries improving. A _ group 
Sof small fabricating shops is in- 

volved in price competition, ac- 
| counting for the wider distribution 
; of contracts. 

Generally, structurals are in bal- 
ance with demand, and yearend 
carryovers will be nil at structural 

mills. Less work is being esti- 
| mated at the engineering-planning 
level, which is usually four to six 
'months ahead of the structural 
' shops. 

| Heavy wide-flange beams are the 
only product which Pittsburgh area 
fabricators can’t always obtain in 
desired quantities. New orders for 
light structurals in that area are 


slipping. 


Warehouse... 
Warehouse Prices, Page 105 

All warehouse steel products are 
included in a general sales slow- 
down. Consumers are buying only 
tonnages needed for current needs 
and are requesting prompt ship- 
ment. There is no indication that 
volume of bookings will be larger 
next month. 

Mills are offering distributors 
extra tonnages of structural 
shapes, eliminating one of the last 
shortages of products. In a few 
districts, the supply of heavy plates 
is tight, but most distributors have 
a well balanced inventory of all 
items. 
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Outstanding in quality and in 
performance Hyde Park Roll- 
ing Mill Equipment has en- 
joyed the respect of the 
industry for more than fifty 
years. 


Bar Mills 
Merchant Mills 
Sheet and Strip Mills 
Pinion Stands 
Roller Tables 
Reduction Drives 
Stretcher Levellers 
Guillotine Shears 
Sheet Mil! Shears 
Roll Lathes 
Special Machinery 
Machine Work 


flyde Park 


FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


Hyde Park, Westmoreland County, Pa. 
ROLLS 
ROLLING MILL MACHINERY 
GREY IRON CASTINGS 
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On the Pacific Coast Bethlehem products are sold 
| by Bethlehem Pacific Coast Steel Corporation 


teel Sopies 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY, BETHLEH 


Lustre-Die Takes High Polish 
For Molding Plastic Rattles 


Shreve Molded Products, Youngstown, 
Ohio, needed an injection mold for the 
production of heart-shaped parts for 
baby rattles, using acetate and styrene 
plastics. They wanted a mold capable of 
taking a high polish, so as to produce 
unusually attractive parts. In addition, 
the moid had to have the stamina to per- 
form economically during long produe- 
tion runs. 

The problem was put up to Leed Steel 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Bethlehem’s local tool 


steel distributor. Their recommendation 
was Lustre-Die tool steel. It proved to be 
an excellent choice, too, for the mold, 
which was produced by Tri-Penn Tool 
Co., Erie, Pa., has been satisfactory in 
every way. 

Lustre-Die is ideal tool steel for pro- 
ducing plastic parts because its proper- 
ties enable it to take an unbelievably 
bright, mirror-like polish. Not only does 
Lustre-Die have the proper basic analy- 
sis for working with plasties—we even 
go a step beyond that by adding alloy 
fortification. We also build up the steel’s 
excellent properties by oil-quenching and 
tempering, so that it can be furnished 
ready for machining and polishing. 

Lustre-Die is made in the electric fur- 
nace, and is carefully inspected to insure 
cleanliness. It has a minimum of inelu- 
sion-causing additions. Besides, modern 
inspection methods hold injurious poros- 
ity to the minimum. 

If you have any questions about 
Lustre-Die, or if you would like to give 
it a trial run, your Bethlehem tool steel 
distributor will be pleased to assist you. 


pETHLEHE 
_ STFEL. 


BETHLEHEM TOOL STEE 
ENGINEER SAYS; 


It Pays to Keep Tools Sha 


In many shops, resharpening of prod 
tion cutting tools is sadly neglected. 
an effort to keep output high, too ma: 
tools are kept in use beyond the poi 
where the cutting edges become exeg 
sively dull. 

What happens when edges are da 
The dull edges cause an increase in 1 
service load of the shearing or eu 
operation. If the dullness is carried 
extremes, tools break. Dull edges a) 
produce rough surfaces on the par 
which may lead to rejections due to «af 
fects, or because the permissible tol 
ances have been exceeded. 

Should resharpening be delayed . 
long, it may be impossible to reconditz 
a tool properly, as deep spalls, cracks a¥ 
gouges cannot be removed. Usually thes 
is an economic balance point where it 
best to resharpen, and for each opevf 
tion this should be determined in advanq 
Tools should also be inspected regular 
to prevent excessive dulling. Intellige 
use of preventive maintenance of cutti 
edges can work wonders in providiff 
longer tool life and fewer broken toc 


Bearcat Puts Square Holes in Ye-in, Ple 


In this operation, photographed } 
Frink Sno-Plows, Inc., Clayton, N. * 
Bethlehem Bearcat is putting 11/16- 
square holes in carbon-steel plate, us: 
as cutting edge of snow plows. Thou. 
the steel plate is 1/2 in. thick, the ave 
age life of each punch is 5500 hol 


